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FIRST DAY — MONDAY MORNING SESSION 


The Third Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations was called to order at 10:15 o’clock, A. M., Monday, November 
18, 1940, in the Chelsea Hotel, by Mr. Leonard H. Goldsmith, Executive Secre- 
tary, New Jersey State Industrial Union Council. 

CHAIRMAN GOLDSMITH: Fellow Delegates, at this time I would like 
to call this convention to order and present to you Reverend Father Lambert 
Dunne, of Newark, New Jersey, who is a member of the Newark Labor 
Relations Board, who will deliver the Invocation. Father Dunne. 


Invocation 


The Invocation was delivered by the Reverend Lambert Dunne, St. 
Mary’s Abbey, Newark, New Jersey, who asked for Divine blessing in guiding 
the deliberations of the convention. 

CHAIRMAN GOLDSMITH: Fellow Delegates, at this time I would like 
to present to you for a few words of welcome his Honor, the Mayor of At- 
lantic City, Mayor Thomas Taggart. 


ADDRESS OF HONORABLE THOMAS TAGGART 
Mayor of Atlantic City, N. J. 


Good morning, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. : 

I feel certain that your activities during this convention and the resultant 
decisions made will prove of momentous proportions not only for the present 
but also for the future. 

In the past your Annual Conventions have been followed closely by the 
people of this nation. Now the eyes of the people all over the world will be 
focused on your deliberations, because every major move of the United States 
today holds the greatest interest among the other nations of this world. 

In selecting Atlantic City for the site of your meeting you have chosen 
well and wisely. The fresh sea breezes, coupled with our warmth of hospitality 
here in Atlantic City, will be conducive to clear-cut thinking. 











In our Boardwalk promenade you will find a source of renewed vigor 
and energy after emerging from each of your sessions. 

And in our recreational facilities, spread throughout this World’s Play- 
ground, you will have available, between Convention Conferences, that 
type of relaxation and fun needed to pep you up for the next day’s work 
at hand. 

For decade after decade Labor through unionization of purpose and 
action has found strength, progress and accomplishment. 

Obstacle upon obstacle has been overcome. Problem after problem has 
been solved, and as a result, not only Labor’s millions, but also this country 
as a whole has reaped the benefits. 

Our economic level in these United States has been raised, our standard 
of living is unquestionably the highest on earth, and our living and working 
conditions have vastly improved. 

On these accomplishments we can pride ourselves as Americans. But, 
as Americans, we still have a great job before us, and I, for one, am optimistic 
of the outcome. 

Within family circles sometimes there are difficulties. As Mayor of this 
City I witness the differences among our people. As a Senator of New Jersey 
I have witnessed disagreements in our State Legislature. By personal contact 
with governmental officials in Washington, and by news items, I am aware of 
political, economic, and social divergence of thought. 

These differences among ourselves, as individual Americans, often make 
for a healthy condition in governmental and private affairs. 

But—and this is an important “but”—let us always remain individual 
Americans in these differences. Let us continue to think and act as individual 
Americans in our tolerance and equality. 

But when the welfare of our country is involved, when our philosophy of 
gevernment is threatened, let us be “Americans-all’”—united, consolidated, 
and dedicated to the sole purpose of preserving our democracy. 

In unionization we have learned the value of unity. In the unity of 
Americans, labor is playing and will play a paramount role in the accom- 
plishment of united understanding among our people. 

On behalf of my fellow Commissioners and the people of Atlantic City, 
I take great pride in presenting to you this key to our City, and may this 
key open wide the road for the continued progress and advancement of organ- 
ized labor. 


Thank you and best wishes for a successful and fruitful convention. 


CHAIRMAN GOLDSMITH: Thank you, Mayor Taggart. I am sure your 
words will be taken to heart by every delegate in this convention. 

Fellow Delegates, I have been asked to convene this convention and 
this is the proudest moment of my life. This moment my emotions are all 
mixed because I am here in the place of a man whom you all know, whom you 
have all learned to love, and I am standing here trying to take the place of 
a man whose shoes I never could fill. I refer, of course, to the late beloved 
leader, William J. Carney. Bill was known to many of you and all who knew 
him loved him and respected him for his militant, progressive, fighting trade 
unionism. 











Bill was a real leader and a typical leader of this great streamlined 
movement, the CIO. 

Bill looked forward to this morning when he could stand on this platform 
and welcome you to New Jersey, to see his own personal triumph as well as 
to see the triumph of the CIO on many occasions. Bill came to New Jersey 
just about three and a half years ago. At that time the CIO had about fifteen 
or twenty thousand members in the state. Today we are proud to number 
under our banner almost 250,000 members in the State of New Jersey. 

To a great degree, a very great degree—and I wish I could get over to 
you to what a degree it was—Bill Carney was responsible for that, and today 
you are met in a great convention. The eyes of all America are upon us. 
Millions of workers, organized and unorganized, look toward us here for 
leadership for guidance. 

America today stands at the crossroads. Today labor’s rights are being 
invaded and disregarded. Today legislation is being ignored or sabotaged. 
The Wage and Hour Bill is in grave danger. The Wagner Act is almost a 
dead letter. Attempts are being made to curtail our right to strike and the 
nation is being rapidly regimented toward war. 

Our decisions here may well determine whether this nation remains at 
peace or goes to war. And in this fight, in the fight to build the CiO of New 
Jersey to 250,000 members, and in the fight to build the CIO throughout the 
country through all the formative stages, in the fight to protect the social 
and labor legislation we have fought so hard to win and to protect America’s 
democracy at home and to keep American workers from spilling their blood in 
Europe’s battles, we have had one man and one man alone who is head and 
shoulders above all, fighting and fighting continually for labor, for workers, 
for the farmers in this country. He is one man who has stood firm in the 
face of terrific pressure. He has stood solid and raised his voice against the 
injustices that are being attempted to be placed on the American workers. 
He has stood up to the financial interests; he has stood up to the lawmakers 
of this country. He has stood up to those that in our own ranks would not 
fight to protect our rights and our jobs. 

The men and the women in the mines and the mills that we represent 
here know full well today that America is at peace only because they have 
that one, great, strong voice crying out for them regularly at every crisis. 

You delegates know to whom I refer. You delegates know better than 
anyone in this country what he has done, what he has done for us and what 
he has done for American labor. 

And so I say it is the proudest thing in my life when I turn this gavel 
over to the President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, the real 
leader of the American people, President John L. Lewis. 

Chairman Goldsmith then turned the gavel over to President Lewis, who 
was greeted with prolonged applause lasting over an hour. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT JOHN L. LEWIS 

PRESIDENT LEWIS: Let the house be in order. 

I wish to express my thanks to the Reverend Father Lambert Dunne for 
his presence here and the prayer he has made for our guidance and the well 
being of those whom we represent and all other citizens of our great country. 

I wish to express my thanks to his Honor, the Mayor of Atlantic City, 
the Honorable Thomas Taggart, for his official welcome to the city extended 
to our convention and to our delegates. 
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We all appreciate the opportunity to come back to Atlantic City five 
years after the Congress of Industrial Organizations, born amid turmoil 
and cavil, in its initial steps organized in this city. 

I wish to express to Temporary Chairman Leonard H. Goldsmith, Sec- 
retary of the New Jersey State CIO, my compliments and appreciation for 
his words of welcome in behalf of organized labor in this great state, and 
regret, as he regrets, that Mr. William Carney, as President of the New 
Jersey Congress of Industrial Organizations could not be with us to per- 
sonally extend the welcome of organized labor in New Jersey. 

Just ten days ago William Carney shuffled off this mortal coil, to that 
place whence none return, a soldier in the ranks of labor, a solid citizen of 
the United States, proud of his heritage and willing at all times to fight for 
the preservation of that heritage and the privileges which accrue under 
our Flag to all Americans. It was known to some of us that Brother Car- 
ney was in frail health for a long time past; yet he refused to disassociate 
himself from the great struggle for civil rights and the rights of organized 
labor which had to be fought in Hudson County, New Jersey. To the 
credit of William Carney and those associated with him in that battle, 
they formed the background and sinew in the suppression of those rights, 
they were the articulate factors in that struggle that finally resulted in a 
litigated judgment in our courts that said that the dictator of Hudson 
County was wrong and that the Congress of Industrial Organizations had 
a right to live in Hudson County, and that the right of free assemblage 
must be protected even for the citizens of that exploited and oppressed 
county. All honor to William Carney. He has fallen. Others have 
fallen before him, and others will fall after him, if these rights and 
these privileges are to be maintained, and if the common people of this 
country are to be privileged in the future to enjoy an improved condi- 
tion and a happier existence and the possibility of greater contribution 
on their individual part in those policies and those principles which every 
American holds dear. 

I will ask the delegates of the convention to stand for one moment 
in silence in honor of William Carney. 

(The delegation stood for one moment in silence in respect to the 
memory of William Carney.) 

I wish to paraphrase the immortal words uttered at Gettysburg. I 
might say, that three score months ago a new union was formed, con- 
ceived in liberty, in the spirit of progress, dedicated to the proposition 
that the workers in our modern industry should be organized into indus- 
trial unions. 

Today we are engaged in a great struggle to determine whether a 
union so conceived and so dedicated can endure. 

And you, my friends, delegates to the Third Constitutional Conven- 
tion of the Congress of Industrial Organizations must make answer to 
that question. Upon you depends and devolves the responsibilities of 
leadership. 

When we accept leadership in the respective units of organization 
of our great movement we accept the responsibility of so legislating and 
so administering the affairs of this great organization that those who put 
their trust in us and honor us by their confidence may reasonably expect us 
to safeguard their interests and protect that valuable property which they have 
given into our keeping. 
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The workers in this country have no more valuable property than 
this union, because this union formed of free men and women, is organ- 
ized and administered to protect their rights and their opportunities in 
order that their children and their children’s children may do more for 
themselves. For after all that is a great thing, the responsibility to be- 
come custodian of the hopes and the ambitions and the privileges and the 
social and economic and the political status of those who entrust you 
with these things in your keeping. And I have frequently said to our 
membership that after all, in a material sense, there are two great paths 
which face these men and women. 

One is first to acquire something that they need, to achieve some 
objective, to acquire those material things which every man and woman 
need. That is a colossal task for millions in America even under present- 
day conditions. 

Yet the greatest task which sometimes requires the greatest effort 
is to prevent someone from taking away that valuable possession or op- 
portunity or material acquisition for which you have struggled and achieved. 


And so it is today in this convention, we took counsel together and 
we organized a great movement of labor. And millions of men and 
women gladly and enthusiastically associated themselves with this new 
labor movement. And some great successes were achieved, and return 
was made to the men and women who comprise our membership for their 
individual contribution to the success of this organization. 


And now, like every great movement in the history of man that un- 
dertakes to change the status quo and take the immediate control of such 
things away from those who by reason of power or influence or of social 
position forget the rights of others, like every great movement, the suc- 
cess of this movement of yourselves can be measured by the degree of 
opposition which has come to you and to that movement. 

There is no great opposition anywhere to an impotent organization 
or any movement that lacks virility or force, because men don’t need, 
from their places of security, to oppose an organization of that charac- 
ter. They oppose those organizations that have the strength and the 
vision and the enterprise and the courage to push forward in the fight 
against the exploiters of labor and of the human race. Those are the 
kinds of organizations that breed opposition. Those are the kinds of organiza- 
tions that are criticized and slandered and villified. Those are the kinds of 
organizations in which outside external influences seek to breed internal dis- 
sension. 

And then they follow ofttimes the ancient formula utilized since the 
beginning of time amid the contentions of men and brought to the highest 
degree of efficiency in the Roman Empire, to divide and conquer—divide 
and conquer—introduce bickering and controversy and cavil like a daily 
diet in the free forums of an organized labor movement, preach lack of 
confidence in the accredited leaders of the organization, break them and 
assail them, hip and thigh in the press and from the platforms and in the 
highways and in the market places. That is the ancient procedure. You 
all know it. 


And yet some of us are prone to become victims to that ancient de- 
vice. And when we do that, efficiency in administration and in the at- 
tainment of organization objective, what happens? The mighty energy 
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of millions is consumed in internal contention and argument between 
themselves. 

And always under those conditions thine adversaries laugh—thine 
adversaries laugh, and indulge their dishonorable revelry and rejoice in their 
attainments. And when your leaders do business and engage thine adversaries 
in battle you know your adversaries will fear them just to the degree that 
you have confidence in them—just to that degree. And as you withdraw your 
confidence then the courage of your enemy geometrically progresses. 

That is the rule that has been proven many times in the history of 
man and it is just as true today as it ever was. 

You know after all there is nothing new in human relations or human 
emotions or human reactions or human character. Our philosophers of 
this modern age know no more about those things than the philosophers 
of the ancients, because the character and the temperament and the 
emotions and the reactions of men were just as well charted thousands 
of years ago as they are today. There is nothing new in that. 

The labor movement cannot exist or function without confidence 
on the part of its members, each with the other, confidence that they will 
associate themselves together for the attainment of a definite objective 
in policy. When confidence goes, the strength of the organization flies with 
it. And then the leader, no matter how qualified or how honored, is just 
another individual, no stronger than any other because his own puny 
strength is nothing. 

Those are the things which the delegates of this convention must 
take under consideration if this Congress of Industrial Organizations is 
to endure. 

It has demonstrated its strength, it has organized its millions; its rep- 
resentatives in the forums of collective bargaining and on the public plat- 
forms of this country have met the greatest champions of finance, of indus- 
try and politics. This organization has saved millions and millions of dollars 
of national income for the people of this country. It has a record of dis- 
tinction and accomplishment made possible by the faith and the energy and 
the collective enterprise and the loyalty of its teeming members. It can 
go forward, achieving other objectives and bringing beneficent reward to 
its membership in making a contribution to the naton’s welfare if you so 
elect, but if you consume your time in criticism and slander and vilifica- 
tion, vituperating each against the other, you won’t have an organization 
long and your membership at home will suffer and hold you responsible 
for your failure. 

There have been signs during the past year that our efficiency was 
not what it should be. We have made some progress as the formal reports 
to this convention will demonstrate, but not the progress we should have 
made. We cannot make that progress without a more unified leadership 
and without more complete support of that leadership by the men and 
women in the ranks of this organization. 

Perhaps at times we have concerned ourselves with trying to impose 
our opinion on the whole world with respect to the philosophies and the 
political ideologies of the various countries before we put our own house 
in order. America’s house is not in order, and I suggest now, and I have 
before publicly, that we could do a better job acting as the moral pre- 
ceptors of the world if we were able to show a definite accomplishment 
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at home and a home economy that took into consideration the rights and 
well-being of all Americans. 

You know in eight of our southern states there are 10,500,000 
Americans that cannot vote. That is a lot of Americans. Three and a half 
million of them are negroes, and seven million of them are whites; yet 
they cannot vote, because in order to vote they have to pay a cumulative 
poll tax, and they cannot take the milk out of their children’s mouths to 
pay that money, because their basis of existence is so low and their sub- 
sistence is so pitiful that they cannot pay the economic penalty that is 
imposed upon them to attain their right to vote. And of course that is 
why the poll tax is there, to prevent them from voting and to maintain 
a caste political control by a minority of property owners and pseudo 
politicians in our southern states, who thus elected by a small minority 
of the citizens of a state, the privileged minority, who are property owners, 
they send their representatives to Washington to exercise an improper, 
unfair and outrageous control over the policies of the rest of the nation. 
Government by representation in the south? What are we going to do 
about it? It is just one of the things that needs attention. 

Some of you may hope that the Democratic party will do something 
about it. Well, go on and hope. Don’t expect that that kind of hope will 
ever bring the right to vote to the ten and a half million Americans 
in the eight southern states who would like to have the same rights 
that you have to vote. To accomplish an objective of that character is 
one of the things for which this movement was founded, and it is one of 
the unfinished jobs ahead of labor in America. 

It has been recently stated there are 45,000,000 hungry people in 
America. That is an understatement. There are in fact 52,000,000 people 
in this country who do not get enough to eat, and who are undernour- 
ished, with all that that means, and who live in poverty and who have to 
deny themselves the ordinary requirements of everyday existence. For 
instance, in Georgia 4,000 men and women die every year, and they die 
alone without a doctor. There are doctors in Georgia; oh, yes, some 
of them are out of work. These people to whom I allude cannot send for 
a doctor when they are dying because they have nothing with which to 
pay him, and they die, and they die without benefit of medical aid. They 
just get sick and they just die. 

There is no one .within the sound of my voice, when they become 
ill, who does not immediately think, “Send for a physician,” and they do, 
and he comes, because they can pay him. But if one had to contemplate 
lying down on a pallet in a hovel and dying because he has not a dollar 
or two to send for a doctor who might save him, then that situation be- 
comes a living crime in America, and it is just as great a crime as the 
massacre of the Armenian population by the Turks, and just as great 
a crime as the massacre of the Haitian population by the Dominican dicta- 
tor at our own door a few years ago, who has been rewarded by being 
entertained and feted and honored by the elected representatives of our 
own Republic. Is human life worth nothing? 

But there are 52,000,000 people in this country who do not have 
enough to eat, and there are 23,000,000 farmers in America who cannot 
sell their foodstuffs at prices that will give them a return. What a paradox! 














Fifty-two million shrunken bellies! And a shrunken belly means that 
the owner of it will become a victim to human elements and diseases, 
and finally die before his time. That is what that means. And the chil- 
dren in the homes of the 52,000,000 suffer from malnutrition and become 
ill because their little bellies do not have in them the food they require. 
And their fathers and mothers sit and watch them die; and weep. And 
then in the face of that condition some of us become so enthused that 
we do not hold to accountability those of our statesmen who in long years 
have done nothing for that.52,000,000 and make no promises to do any- 
thing for them in the future. Well, what are you going to do about it? 
You are well fed; so am I. You are not hungry; neither am I. What 
are we going to do? We might be doing something on that subject 
rather than spend our time in bickering and dissension. I prefer to 
reserve my energy and what little strength I may possess to use it in 
furthering constructively and objectively the policy of labor in defend- 
ing the rights to participate in the bounties of this nation of these 
52,000,000 people. I associate myself with the 52,000,000 shrunken 
bellies in this country; and I am for them regardless of any consideration, 
regardless of their creed or their color, their previous condition of servi- 
tude, or anything else. They are Americans, they are human beings. 
And I am conscious of the fact that in undertaking to aid that under- 
privileged, that mighty under-previleged segment of our population that 
{ am making a contribution to the well-being and the security and the 
future happiness of the rest of the population of America. And I am 
perfectly conscious of the fact that in making that contribution I am 
making a contribution to the perpetuity of our established form of gov- 
ernment for the preservation of our free institutions and to the constant 
upholding of that Flag. And long may it wave! 

I yield to no man the right to challenge my Americanism or the 
Americanism of the organizations which at this moment I represent; and 
those who infest the columns of the public press with their vile fulmina- 
tions, saying that the policies of the CIO are conceived and endorsed, 
and supported, and encouraged, and administered by Communist philos- 
ophy, or Nazi philosophy, or Fascist philosophy, or any other philosophy, 
they lie in their beard, and they lie in their bowels. And that remark 
goes for Old Lady Green down in New Orleans. As old as she is, she 
really should know better. 

Now, my friends, I came to this convention to make a report of my 
stewardship as your President and to listen to anybody who wanted to 
criticize, or traduce, or vituperate, or just rave. It is- quite all right. I 
won’t be with you long. I have done my work. In just a day or two 
I will be out of this office which at the moment I occupy. I shall hope 
that whoever you elect as my successor, that you will give him your 
support without stint, and go back to your membership and ask them 
to give him a break also, because he will need it. I ought to know. But 
this is the way of life. Some are able to carry through and some fall. 
But there is nothing to worry about; we should not dwell on the past. 
Tomorrow is yesterday gone, and tomorrow also a day. And I am con- 
cerned with tomorrow, and I care not what happened yesterday except 
insofar as the events of yesterday may bring wisdom to us to guide our 


steps tomorrow. 
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Some great statesman once said the heights are cold. I think that 
is true. The poet said, “Who ascends to the mountain’s top finds the 
loftiest peaks encased in mist and snow.” I think that is true. It is 
just as true in the ranks of labor. Maybe it is in other fields of human 
endeavor. That does not make an awful difference. That is the way 
of men and life, and we cannot stop to weep and wear sackcloth and 
ashes because something that happened yesterday did not meet with 
our approval, or that we did not have a dream come true. Tomorrow 
is the day that always faces men and women, and among the ranks of 
the workers in this country are those who would be workers if they had 
a job and a right to participate in our internal economy,—in their home 
always is the problem of tomorrow. Will the family eat tomorrow, and 
will they have shelter from the inclemency of the weather? And tomor- 
row as they go down the years of life’s brief existence there falls on 
every man and woman the shadow and the menace of the tomorrow 
that brings the evening of life, and whether they will be able to sustain 
themselves when their productive ability has vanished or whether they 
will become public charges, or perhaps just be one of those people who 
die on a pallet without medicine or a physician. There is the dark cloud 
that hovers over the minds of men and women of America. And this 
movement of ours can do something to remove that menace by being 
brave and being forthright, by being diligent in demanding consideration 
for those human requirements that we all know that by every method 
and means are virtuous and justifiable. 

Keep your organization alive and strong, and you can perhaps do more 
on those things than any other instrumentality in American life, because after 
all you represent the common people of this country who, without you, are 
inarticulate and a subject of constant exploitation to the point of life itself. 

So I say, my friends, preserve your union. And that means a lot of 
things. That means that our movement in the State of New York should 
stop its damnable bickering. And that means our movement in the State of 
Washington should do the same thing. And that means that we should have a 
unified leadership and not be like a Central American Army, with forty 
generals and eight privates. These are practical considerations. You may 
like them, you may not; I don’t care. While I have served you I have told 
you the truth as I saw it according to my light and understanding. I have 
been doing that for a long time; I don’t think I shall change. Whether or not 
you believe what I say is the truth is of small consequence to me. Your 
cheers do not enthuse me overmuch and your curses discourage me not at all. 
You know when you first hired me I was something of a man, and when I 
leave you in a day or two I will still, in my own mind, be something of a man. 
Whether you agree with me or not is unimportant at the moment. When you 
elect a new president don’t elect him unless you think you can agree with him 
and entrust him and support him, because otherwise you will pay a price, 
and worst of all the men and women who pay you will pay a price. 

So, thank you, my friends, thank you for the reception which you gave 
me. I appreciate it. 

After all I have no illusions on these things. I’ve lived my life among 
men, and sometimes in far places, and I don’t have too many illusions about 
men, because I am myself a man, and I only wish sometimes that men had 
half the strength and half the virtues and half the courage and half the 
wisdom of the ladies. 
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So thank you, my friends, thank you for listening to me, thank you for 
the honors that you have from time to time bestowed upon me; and I shall 
hope that in the fullness of time you may come to believe that I at least did 
what I could to justify those same honors, 

I thank you. (Applause.) 
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PRESIDENT LEWIS: The Third Constitutional Convention of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations is declared in formal session. The Secretary 
will read the call. 


SECRETARY CAREY: 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
1106 Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


CALL 
for the 
THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION 
of the 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


October 1, 1940. 


To All National and International Unions, Organizing Committees, Local 
Industrial Unions, and Industrial Union Councils affiliated with the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations: 


GREETING: 


The past year has been one of the most significant in the history of our 
nation. The economic problems which have arisen and their solution vitally 
affect the interests of labor. 

Throughout this trying period, the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
has continued to remain steadfast to its basic principle—to organize the un- 
organized workers in the mass production and basic industries in order both 
to establish and preserve for American workers economic and _ political 
democracy and peace. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations has thereby increased its 
numerical strength and its economic and political importance in American 
life since our last convention. The Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
because of its status and position, has a deep obligation to present to the 
nation the views of organized labor upon the important questions which today 
beset the American people. 

Pursuant to the action taken by the Executive Board of the CIO at its 
June, 1940 meeting, you are hereby notified that the Third Annual Conven- 
tion of the CIO will be held at Westminster Hall, Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, commencing at 10:00 A. M., Monday, November 18, 1940. 

Article VII of the CIO Constitution provides the basis of representation 
and the manner of election of delegates. 

Sec. 5. Each national and international union and organizing commit- 
tee and each local industrial union shall be entitled to one vote for each 
member. Each industrial union council shall be entitled to one vote. 
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Sec. 6. Each national or international union and organizing committee 
shall be entitled to the number of delegates indicated in the following scale: 


Up to 5,000 membership, 2 delegates 


Over 5,000 membership, 3 delegates 
Over 10,000 membership, 4 delegates 
Over 25,000 membership, 5 delegates 
Over 50,000 membership, 6 delegates 
Over 175,000 membership, 7 delegates 
Over 100,000 membership, 8 delegates 
Over 150,000 membership, 9 delegates 


Over 200,000 membership, 10 delegates 


Each local industrial union and industrial union council shall be entitled 
to one delegate. Local industrial unions may combine with other local in- 
dustrial unions in a reasonable distance of one another and elect delegates to 
represent them. 

Sec. 7. Any affiliate which, at the opening date of the convention, is in 
arrears to the Organization for per capita tax for two months or more shall 
not be entitled to representation to the convention. 

Sec. 8. The number of members of each national and international 
union, organizing committee and local industrial union for the purpose of the 
convention shall be determined as of the month preceding the month of the 
opening date of the convention. The Secretary shall submit to the convention 
a printed list showing the number of votes and delegates to which each 
affiliate is entitled. 

Sec. 10. Not less than 30 days prior to the opening of the convention, 
the Secretary shall furnish each affiliate with credential blanks in duplicate, 
which must be attested as required on the blanks. The duplicate shall be 
retained by the delegate, and the original sent to the Secretary (of the 
CIO), and no credentials shall be accepted later than ten days prior to the 
opening date of the convention. 

Sec. 11. Prior to the opening date of the convention, the Executive 
Board shall meet and constitute itself or a subcommittee as the Credentials 
Committee for the convention. Appeals from its decisions shall lie to the 
floor of the convention. The convention shall not be constituted for business 
until after the Credentials Committee shall have examined and reported on 
credentials of all delegates present at the scheduled time on the opening date 
of the convention. 

Sec. 12. All members of the Executive Board who are not elected as 
delegates shall be ex-officio delegates to the convention with all the rights and 
privileges of elected delegates, but without vote. 

Sec. 13. All resolutions, appeals, and constitutional amendments to be 
considered by the convention shall be sent not less than ten days prior to the 
opening date of the convention to the Secretary, who shall sort and distribute 
them among the chairmen of appropriate committees. 

Delegates to the Convention from Local Industrial Unions and Industrial 
Union Councils must be elected at official meetings of the specific union or 
council after this Call for the Convention is received and has been read to the 
union or council. The Recording Secretary of said union or council shall 
issue a Notice signed by himself and the union or council President, at least 
three (3) days prior to such meeting, stating that the delegates are to be 
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elected on a certain date. Delegates must receive a majority vote of the 
members present at such meeting, and no meeting other than the one first 
advertised and called in accordance herewith shall be recognized as an official 


meeting for the election of such delegates. 
JOHN L. LEWIS, 


Attest: President. 

JAMES B. CAREY, 

Secretary. 

SECRETARY CAREY: I move that the Call as read be approved and 
incorporated in the minutes of the convention. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

DELEGATE EDMUNDSON, Illinois Union Council: I arise at this time 
to move that the speech of President Lewis be printed in pamphlet form and 
distributed to the delegates attending this convention. 

VICE PRESIDENT MURRAY: You are out of order, Brother Edmundson. 

Secretary Carey read the appointment of the committee on Rules and 
Order of Business as follows: 


RULES AND ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Lewis Merrill, Chairman (United Office and Professional Workers). 

Austin Hogan, Secretary (Transport Workers Union of America). 

Carl Bersing (Philadelphia Industrial Union Council). 

C. W. Deal (Inlandboatmen’s Union of the Pacific). 

John J. Driscoll (Connecticut State Industrial Union Council). 

P. T. Fagan (United Mine Workers of America). 

Dave Fowler (Oklahoma State Industrial Union Council). 

Michael Howard (United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and Allied 
Workers of America). 

James J. Mitchell (United Shoe Workers of America). 

Joseph Selly (American Communications Association). 

Charles Weinstein (Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America). 

N. A. Zonarich (Aluminum Workers of America). 

Secretary Carey moved that the appointment of the committee be 
affirmed. The motion was seconded and carried. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Delegate Lewis Merrill, Chairman of the Committee, submitted the fol- 
lowing report: 
ADOPTED AT THIRD CIO CONVENTION 
Atlantic City, N. J., November 18, 1940 


Rule 1. The convention shall be called to order daily at 9:30 A.M., 
and adjourn at 12:30 P.M.; reconvene at 2 P.M. and to adjourn at 5 P.M. 

Rule 2. The main body of the hall shall be reserved for the exclusive 
use of delegates. Visitors shall occupy only those seats assigned for them. 

Rule 3. No member of the convention shall speak more than once on 
the same question until all who desire to speak shall have been heard. Speeches 
shall be limited to five minutes and no one shall be allowed the floor more than 
twice, except by consent of the majority. 

Rule 4. On questions coming before the convention a roll call shall 
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be taken upon the request of delegates representing thirty (30) per cent of 
the membership, as evidenced by the records of the Secretary to the con- 
vention. 

Rule 5. Any member of the convention acting on the floor in such a 
manner as to annoy the proceedings of the convention shall be reprimanded 
for the first offense and for the second offense the presiding officer shall have 
his name stricken from the rolls of the convention as a delegate and his 
conduct shall be reported to his constituents by the Secretary. 

Rule. 6. The convention shall be governed by Cushing’s Manual, with 
the exception that when a motion is made to table questions with amend- 
ments appending the motion, the motion shall first apply to the amendment 
or amendments and shall require a motion to table the original. 

Rule 7. Committee reports on specific subjects shall receive prior con- 
sideration. When a motion to table is made, the motion shall not be put 
until the introducer of the subject is given an opportunity to speak on the 
question. 

Rule 8. All resolutions must be submitted to the Resolutions Committee 
not later than 8 P.M., November 18. Resolutions submitted after that date 
will require unanimous consent of the convention. 

Rule 9. Resolutions will be read by the committee upon request of 
delegates introducing them. 


Order of Business 


Report of Committee on Credentials. 
Appointment of Committees. 
Report of Officers. 
Report of Committee on Officers’ Reports. 
Report of Committee on Resolutions. 
Report of Committee on Constitution. 
Report of Committee on Appeals. 
Miscellaneous Business. 
LEWIS MERRILL, Chairman 
(United Office & Professional Workers) 
AUSTIN HOGAN 
(Transport Workers Union of America) 
CARL BERSING 
(Philadelphia Industrial Union Council) 
JOHN V. COONEY 
(United Retail & Wholesale Employees of .America) 
Cc. W. DEAL 
(Inlandboatmen’s Union of the Pacific) 
JOHN J. DRISCOLL 
(Connecticut State Industrial Union Council) 
P. T. FAGAN 
(United Mine Workers of America) 
DAVID FOWLER 
(Oklahoma State Industrial Union Council) 
MICHAEL HOWARD 
(United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and Allied 
Workers of America) 
JOHN E. JEFFERY 
(State, County & Municipal Workers of America) 
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JAMES J. MITCHELL 

(United Shoe Workers of America) 

JOSEPH P. SELLY 
(American Communications Association) 
N. A. ZONARICH 
(Aluminum Workers of America) 
A motion was made and seconded to adopt the report of the committee. 

DELEGATE ABRAMSON, New Jersey State Council: I would like the 
convention to consider that provision which gives the chairman the authority 
to strike a delegate’s name off the record without the consent of a majority 
of this convention. I think it is unusual, with all due respect to the Committee 
on Rules of Order, to give any one person the right to strike from the conven- 
tion a delegate’s name who has been duly elected from the organization from 
which he comes. 

DELEGATE MERRILL, Chairman of the Committee: For the committee 
I might say that the Committee on Rules had a very difficult job. We copied 
the rules as they were adopted at the San Francisco convention where they 
were exactly the same rules and they have been the rules governing conven- 
tions of the Congress of Industrial Organizations since its formation. I don’t 
believe that rule authorizes any penalty on any individual delegate unless he 
is responsible for it. 

PRESIDENT LEWIS: The Chair cannot recognize the motion because you 
are counter to the committee’s report and the committee’s report is prepared 
according to the rules of the previous convention which will be in order until 
these are adopted. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 

Secretary Carey read the appointment of the Committee on Credentials, 
as follows: 


COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 
Allan S. Haywood, Chairman (Utility Workers Organizing Committee). 
Grant W. Oakes, Secretary (Farm Equipment Workers Organizing 


Committee). 
L. A. Berne (Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Tech- 
nicians). 
E. F. Burke (National Marine, Cooks and Stewards Association). 
Anthony H. Esposito (International Union of Playthings and Novelty 


Workers). 
S. J. Hogan (National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association). 


PARTIAL REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS: 


Delegate Allan S. Haywood, Chairman of the Committee, submitted 
the following partial report: 


PRELIMINARY REPORT OF CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE: 
Nov. 18, 1940 


To the officers and delegates of the Third Annual Convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations: 

In accordance with the terms and provisions of the Convention Call 
and the Constitution of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, as con- 
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tained on Page 17 of the Constitution, Article VII, Sections 6 and 7, as 
follows: 

ARTICLE VII, SECTION 6: “Each national or international union 
and organizing committee shall be en- 
titled to the number of delegates in- 
dicated in the following scale: 

“Up to 5,000 membership, 2 delegates 


Over 5,000 membership, 3 delegates 
Over 10,000 membership, 4 delegates 
Over 25,000 membership, 5 delegates 
Over 50,000 membership, 6 delegates 
Over 75,000 membership, 7 delegates 
Over 100,000 membership, 8 delegates 
Over 150,000 membership, 9 delegates 
Over 200,000 membership, 10 delegates 


“Each local industrial union and indus- 
trial union council shall be entitled to 
one delegate. Local industrial unions 
may combine with other local indus- 
trial unions in a reasonable distance of 
one another and elect delegates to rep- 
resent them.” 

ARTICLE VII, SECTION 7: “Any affiliate, which at the opening 
date of the convention, is in arrears to 
the Organization for per capita tax for 
two months or more shall not be en- 
titled to representation at the conven- 
tion.” 

Your Committee on Credentials begs leave to report as follows, and I 
am going to call on Grant Oakes, Secretary of the Committee, to make 
the report: 

We have examined the credentials of 438 delegates, representing 34 
National and International Unions; 7 National Organizing Committees; 27 
State Industrial Union Councils; 91 City and County Industrial Union 
Councils; and 85 Local Industrial Unions, and recommend these delegates be 
seated with the following votes: 


CREDENTIAL LIST OF STATE INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 
CIO CONVENTION — ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. — 1940 


No. Delegates 
State Allotted In Attendance 
Alabama State ........00.....5. John O. Parsons 
Arkansas State ............... James Kendrick 
Golorade.:State. ..... 2. sec nes Frank Hefferly 
Connecticut State .............. John J. Driscoll 
Iowa-Nebraska States .......... Mrs. Jennie Shuck 


BR eee eee 


Indiatia <State................. James Robb 
. fipmges State... 2 SSE ce Henry Allai 
Kentucky State .............. Sam Caddy 


Maryland—District of Columbia. . John T. Jones 
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State 


Michigan 


Missouri 
Montana 


Anniston 
Bessemer 


Mobile 


Winfield 


Trinidad 


Massachusetts State 


Minnesota State 


New Jersey State 
Ohio State 
Oklahoma State 
Oregon State 
Pennsylvania State 
Rhode Island State 
Tennessee State 
Utah State 
Virginia State 
Washington State 
West Virginia State 
Wyoming State 


Walker County 


Shelby County 
Bibb County 





CREDENTIAL LIST OF STATE INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


CIO CONVENTION — ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. — 1940 


State 


State 
State 


ALABAMA 


CALIFORNIA 
Alameda County 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


COLORADO 
Canon City .. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport 
DELAWARE 

New Castle County 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 


No. Delegates 


Allotted 


ee ee 


No. Delegates 


Allotted 


ee 


ee 


In Attendance 


Joseph A. Salerno 
John W. Gibson 
Leonard Lageman 
David H. Watkins 
Paul Fall, Jr. 
Irving Abramson 
Ted F. Silvey 
David Fowler 
Ralph W. Peoples 
John A. Phillips 
Joseph Mayo 
William Turnblazer 
Wesley J. Madill 
Ray Thomason 
Richard Francis 
John B. Easton 
Ray Maki 


CREDENTIAL LIST OF CITY, COUNTY AND INDUSTRIAL UNION 
COUNCILS — CIO CONVENTION — ATLANTIC CITY, 1940 


In Attendance 


Virginia Browning 
M. J. Dineen 
Yelverton Cowherd 
James Drury 
Dearwood Harper 
Chas. Payne 

Chas. H. Fell 


Paul W. Schlipf 
Philip M. Connelly 
Lee Pressman 


O. F. Nigro 
O. F. Nigro 


Henry Johnson 
Don Harris 


Miss Kathryn Lewis 










































CREDENTIAL LIST OF CITY, COUNTY AND INDUSTRIAL UNION 
COUNCILS — CIO CONVENTION — ATLANTIC CITY, 1940 


ILLINOIS 

Mast St. Bonitiiicni 0. Sick ce ee 
Tri-City 
La Salle County ............... 
Springfield 
Zeigler 
INDIANA 

Tawe County 2. 60.05.68 b a ese 


TRGIMOROHE ol S55. ee 
Seuthy. Mane... 6 sy ee 


IOWA 
PE OO Ors cenls  ees 


MARYLAND 
MU ick cra te lee fee ee 
Western Maryland ............ 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Meet ORE Ree Ss hg SS oso as 
North Steve... 2 iscsi ees 


MICHIGAN 

WRN 8 ooo oes eh inigucsesiore xe 
Greater Detroit & Wayne County 
Went Comnty: own nccas <eices 
OE Gh. rar circ ects we the 84's Sie 
PE cn itn cae oo ok weer nea ei ese. 


MINNESOTA 
Hennepin County .............. 


Duluth 


MISSOURI 
RS MMMMNRE Sor eo ey ctu grates ey 


NEBRASKA 
Cin i rs es 


NEW JERSEY 

SGuth DOreee sce ccc wee ee 
Greater Newark .............. 
Central Jersey ................ 


NEW YORK 
Bille COantg i iiss tered ees 


Greater New York ............. 
Capitol District: «... . <6... ..... 
TOOWOMNOR Rds 5s cateu ae. xs ees 
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No. Delegates 
Allotted 


eee eee ee 


~ 


St tt 


i 


eee 


In Attendance 


Wm. F. Gerhard 
Roy Holshouser 
Joseph Marchesi 
Ray Edmundson 
Harry W. Deck 


Frank Barnhart 
Frank Stackhouse 
Frank Barnhart 


Mrs. Jennie Shuck 


Richard Linsley 
James B. Collins 


Mariano S. Bishop 
John G. Poulous 


Floyd J. Voisine 
Tracy M. Doll 
Gaal Nedry 
Robert Poe 

Carl Swanson 


Jos. A. Mattson 
Alt.: John A. Cook 
Patrick R. McGraw 


John Doherty 


Frank Wilson 


Victor R. Osuchowski 
William Ross 
Harry Wolski 


Hugh Thompson 

Alt.: Frank F. Snyder 
Saul Mills 

S. M. Vottis 

John H. Cooper 








CREDENTIAL LIST OF CITY, COUNTY AND INDUSTRIAL UNION 


COUNCILS — CIO CONVENTION — ATLANTIC CITY, 1940 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Durham 


OHIO 


(| NES Ansa iad aie ae ae 
@emmont ‘County... 2... es 
SE CE ee a rr 
Hocking & Sunday Creek Valley. . 
Jefferson & Harrison County ... 
Portage Gounty:.. ...<.5...... 


Toledo 


Trumbull County .............. 
Mahoning Coutity ............. 
Greater Cincinnati ............ 
SA ate ae ee 


OREGON 
Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ae Se rr 
SENOS Sos es a ao 


Latrobe 
Philadelphia 


CS can ar a i ee 
TS 0 9 ae or 
Tarentum District............. 
NG Pies Scien bees sae nee 
MMIC MMINGS 30. ee Selene 
Wilkes-Barre Area ............ 
Monongahela Valley ........... 
Northampton County .......... 
IR 90) ic e/a; < ararsjecavcselh ©) x\sce.0'e & 


TEXAS 
Harris County 


Corpus Christi Area’ ........... 


UTAH 


Garpon- Comnty . <6: feces... ss. 


VIRGINIA 
Appalachia 
Grundy 
WASHINGTON 


Touemton County .............. 
Myatepe Clathor ............... 


Roslyn-Cle Elum 
Seattle 


en cl eh de RSre sie 3% 
MRMEEIIERADY, ooo he Vib T s antratetw: 6 ec0ce''e 
Snohomish County ............ 





No. Delegates 
Allotted 
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1 


ee eee ee i ee ee eee 


= 


ra 


Bee Se eS eS 


In Attendance 


J. K. Stewart 


Forest M. Dickenson 
Alfred Schang 

T. J. Salby 
Foster Day 

Pete Phillippi 
John Soltis 
Kenneth L. Cole 
Harry Wines 
John L. Mayo 
Arthur Hartmanr 
A. E. Stevenson 


J. B. McAllister 


Joseph J. Timko 
Anthony J. Federoff 
Ewing Watt 

Carl Bersing 

Larry Heimbach 
Harry Boyer 

Leon Bouchat 
Samuel A. Seehoffer 
Thomas Carroll 

C. Lester Thomas 
Joseph Yablonski 
Samuel Nocella 
Mervin Brown 


James Blakie Merrill 
M. B. King 


A. M. Peterson 


William F. Minton 
J. H. Shepard 


W. J. Baker 
William Dalrymple 
Sam Nicholls 

A. E. Harding 
Adolph Germer 
George Lane 
Eugene V. Dennett 























CREDENTIAL LIST OF CITY, COUNTY AND INDUSTRIAL UNION 
COUNCILS — CIO CONVENTION — ATLANTIC CITY, 1940 
No. Delegates 


Allotted In Attendance 
WEST VIRGINIA 





Marion: County... 65. oo ba ss 1 Jos. Angello 
Logan County ............00%5 1 William Blizzard 
GER 6 el iare. BE ee xo 1 Jesse Aquino 
IRI ed Sie ves 1 Will C. Thompson 
Mereer County ....... .....-: 1 A. G. Gilley 
Monongalia County ............ 1 C. F. Davis 
MRRINOEOR cc a kk oe ss oes 1 Robert C. Edwards 
Harrison County ..0........... 1 Joseph Angello 
WISCONSIN 
Wau Clam rs es wk ee 1 Harold House 
Milwaukee County ............. 1 Meyer Adelman 
No. Delegates In Membership 
Local Industrial Union Allotted Attendance Vote 
a 
1 Un. Cork Workers, 
Pitta url, BG... s.ccecacscssccceess 1 Harry Cowdrey 1,000 
2 Un. Chocolate Workers ...... 1 Mrs. Florence V. 
Gingrich 350 
11 Un. Cereal Workers, 
Lockport, Illinois ..............6 1 Nicholas Fontecchio 178 
40 Un. Laundry Workers, 
Cumberland, Md. ............cce008 1 Robert L. Glenn 15 
55 Pioneer Tobacco Workers, 
Middletown, Ohio .............008 1 Ted F. Silvey 300 
57 Un. Bakery Workers, 
Ensley, Alabama .........cceeee 1 William Mitch 135 
72 Restaurant Workers, 
Detroit, Mache. ...ccaciccccccseessces 1 Charles Kiser 30 
83 Un. Dairy Workers, 
PIGEEGEG: HICH: ccs seccascsccssensseces 1 George Worrall 3,000 
114 Un. Soap & Glycerine Wkrs., 
Kansas City, Kan. ........cccccees 1 Jack West 450 
128 Hotel & Restaurant Wkrs., 
Baltimore, Md. ..........escceeeeeees 1 Frank J. Bender 15 
182 Un. Ice Cream Workers, 
Brooklyn, Ni Ys vccesecescseiscscose 1 Patrick J. Bosone 150 
187 Un. Laundry Workers, 
WOstOny. “Vee sisiaicésscessvascessaes 1 John Saxton 35 
203 Un. Handle Workers, 
Nashville, Tenn. ..........ccccseee 1 T. J. Smith 45 
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276 


293 


309 


332 


345 


373 


410 


425 


441 


452 


453 


568 


580 


591 


677 


728 


742 


Local Industrial Union 


239 Un. Chemical Workers, 
Camden, oN. J sccccctts 


Un. Sugar Workers, 


Baltimore, Mid. . :......:.... 


Un. Cemetery Workers, 
Brooklyn, N:Y. .;....::... 


Un. Laundry Workers, 


Chester, Pa. 


Tobacco Stemmers, 


Richmond, : Va.: ...sis<.:..- 


Un. Clipper Workers, 
Saginaw, Mich. ............. 


seeeeeececenese 


seeececee 


eeccccece 


eeeececce 


eeeccceee 


seeccceee 


seececeee 


Un. Building Serv. Wkrs., 


Detroit, MIG. ccessceisecce 


eeeccesee 


Un. Ice & Refrig. Work- 


ers, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Un. Bakery Workers, 


Bethlehem, Pa. ............ 


Un. Cork Workers, 


ys a Ae" SR ea en 
Un. Tool & Instrument 


eeecee 


Workers, Saginaw, Mich. .... 


Un. Production Workers, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa ...... 


eeeeceee 


Un. Cafeteria Employees, 


Washington, D. C. ........ 


Restaurant & Tavern Wkrs., 


Brazil, Indiana 


Un. Sugar Refinery Workers, 
Long Island City, N. Y. ...... 


Un. Theatre Employees, 
Ce Bs ae ea aa 


Un. Farm Implement Wkrs., 


Obbawe, Th. svsissckciccsscsss 
Un. Racing Publication 


Workers, New York, N. Y. .... 


Un. Warehouse Workers, 
BR. St Dowie. cckccc 


Un. Broom Workers, 


Kansas City, Mo. .......... 


eeecccee 


eeeeseee 


No. Delegates 


Allotted 





Attendance Vote 
Ross Blood 95 
Roland Hall 400 
Pete Mosele 500 
John F. Kosik 105 
Mrs. Ella B. Betts 300 
Walter Smethurst 72 
August Scholle 84 
A. M. Petersen 75 
John Mates 66 
Samuel Macri 75 
Wm. Day 300 
J. C. Lewis 55 
Oliver T. Palmer 750 
L. Harvey Bell 32 
Alexander Summers 650 
William M. Butler 48 
James Kelly, Alt. 

Hugh White 25 
Herbert Wanerman 225 
Vernon Ford 9 
Neil Beam 30 











No. Delegates In Membership 





Local Industrial Union Allotted § Attendance Vote 
745 Un. Laundry Workers, 
PRBS ER i csissihis vedo scdcavcteces 1 James Morgan 10 
: 757 Un. Bartenders, 
$ 1S Cs aaa a 1 Frank Bonacci 35 
; 766 Un. Restaurant Workers, 
4 Mhamlotom, Pi fisc..iseciscesseseicsss. 1 Thomas Cann 45 
‘ 768 News Venders 
; Oakland, Calif. ............ccccces 1 Henry Johnson 110 
‘ 781 Un. Bartenders, 
/ Bingham, Utah cc... cccrcsesseseses 1 James Morgan 20 
| 782 United Trades, 
PIC Gs Cae ia cass ccd deeentssvaveess 1 Frank Bonacci 15 
845 Oak Creek LIU, 
Oak Creek, Colo. .......eecceeees 1 Frank Hefferly 60 
857 Un. Distillery Workers, 
WRN O Diss ascites céceeececdasesaes 1 Frank Burke 25 
888 Un. Theatre & Amusement 
Wkrs., Baltimore, Md. .......... 1 Ben H. Rilenge 10 
897 Un. Heater Equipment Work- 
ers, Buffalo, N. Y. .........cccceee 1 John Brophy 100 
917 Un. Sugar Workers, 
Sugar Land, Texas .............. 1 H. H. Streich 300 


W. Harding, Alt. 
938 Un. Building Service Emp., 


Toledo, ORI: <....c0.ccsecsscsseecese 1 Michael F. Widman, Jr. 25 
959 Un. Bartenders & Restaurant 

Wkrs., Salt Lake City Utah .. 1 James Morgan 55 
974 Un. Projector & Theatre 

Wkrs., Newark, N. J. .......... 1 Leonard H. Goldsmith 15 


977 Un. Bakelite Workers, 
Deentur,,- Eis hic sicisticdcccessccecss 1 Walter J. James 115 


1010 Un. Power House Wkrs., 
Buflaly No Was sasssicscsscecssssiees 1 Julius Goodman, Jr. 16 


1016 Un. Cafe, Restaurant & 
Hotel Wkrs., Camden, N. J... 1 M. H. Goldstein 100 


1022 Un. Bakery Workers, 
Providence, R. I. ..........c0ceee0e 1 Joseph Mayo 105 


1030 Un. Theatrical & Display 
Wkrs., Philadelphia, Pa. ...... 1 Joseph Nathanson 75 


1040 Local Industrial Union, 
Heavener, Okla......................... 1 Sam. Richards 100 

















No. Delegates In Membership 
Local Industrial Union Allotted Attendance Vote 
1048 Un. Cemetery Workers, 
Birmingham, Ala. «............0 1 William Mitch 36 
1052 Un. Veneer Box & Barrel 
Wkrs., Pughsville, Va. .......... 1 Sam Kovnat 140 
1060 Un. Cork Workers, F 
Seo ES TR REY a A 1 Richard Benson 95 
1064 Hotel, Restaurant & Bev. 
Wkrs., Detroit, Mich. ............ 1 Paul Domeny 125 
1069 Un. Laundry & Dry Cleaners, : 
Bi IEG TER. eoceshcccseccsscsernss a H. R. Ballard 50 
1070 Building Service Emp., 
New Ware Na Wo sissssscccssesssse 1 Harry Opperman 800 
4 
1071 Un. Steel Castings Wkrs., i 
New Castle; Dele. ..5.5...ccc0..005- 1 Hannibal Cooper 85 i 
1076 Amal. Local Ind. Union, , ; 
Priptitiar, SMSO R yo ccsiccc dss. cccccocsee 1 Severino Pollo 50 
789 Un. Dairy Workers, 
Ey: ka | | Sea eee eee 1 Charles E. Martin 30 
4 Un. Sugar Refinery Wkrs., 
Charleston, MASS. .............0000 uy Robert Davis 775 
13 Brick & Clay Workers, 
Le Cs 1 John P. Dolphin 200 
173 Un. Brick & Clay Workers, 
RNY Ie sack cicacccainnsesenss sees 1: David Watkins 125 
502 Scrap Iron Workers, 
Philadelphia; Pas: ..sc0s...<00c00e0 1 Robert Weinstein 80 
511 Un. Steel & Metal Workers, 
Chelnen,; Maas: scsciicccccccssessces 1 Hugh Lyons 110 
934 United Pencil Workers, 
MGW WOME CHGy sacs ciscessissscccsece 1 Louis Meltzer 850 
1020 Un. Bakery Workers, 
Bisminwhein; Alas -...2..6....0s00606 1 Yelverton Cowherd 25 
1061 Un. Timber & Lumberyard 
Wiers., Franidin, Va. ............ 1 Sam Kovnat 410 
53 Un. Cereal Workers, 
fn Rg! 3 nner 1 Howard Hauge 224 
520 Printing & Paper Trades 
Aux. Wkrs., Philadelphia, Pa. 1 Harold J. Remmel 316 
582 Un. Distillery Workers, 
Bagh yc CSE AGRS <a 1 John McGarry 39 
24 
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Local Industrial Union No. Delegates In Membership 


Allotted Attendance Vote 

585 Un. Slag Products Wkrs., 

Pitisburch,; Pas «....000.:..285 1 John Grecula 98 
636 Culinary Workers & Bar- 

tenders, Portland, Oregon .... 1 Ralph Peoples 100 
1081 Un. Cemetery Workers, 

DGGEOIt; WHGR cacsacscsssicesssscsse i August Scholle 55 

8 Drug Workers Union, 

BOSCO, BRGRG. cisccsccéescncesssccsses 1 Liam Donlon 900 
478 Local Ind. Union, 

Austin, Minnesota .............. 1 Roy A. Franklin 300 
1072 Sugar Refinery Wkrs., 

Boston, BGGss: :ccc..sscccecsesesessesss 1 William Doherty 300 
151 Un. Sugar Refin. Wkrs., 

Edgewater, N. J. ........ssescceeee 1 Joseph Kviless 1,081 
415 Un. Photographic Emp. 

Newt: YOrigs Nai Ye -cccccsccesscecccse 1 Pat A. McDonough 533 
516 Un. Building Serv. Wkrs., . 

Grand Rapids, Mich. ............ 1 Jacob Polevoy 125 
533 Aff. Sign Workers, 

BOREGR TUBES) ccscecessscacaccscceee 1 James H. Durkin 25 
924 Un. Macaroni Workers, 

Bite. Ne. Py aciicnsccecovesessases 1 Alfred Larke 40 


CREDENTIALS LIST OF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 
ATLANTIC CITY CIO CONVENTION — 1940 


No. Delegates 


Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance Votes 
ALUMINUM WORKERS OF 5 N. A. Zonorich 

AMERICA George E. Hobaugh 

William Black 28,800 

ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, 3 Lewis Alan Berne 

CHEMISTS & TECHNICIANS Marcel Scherer 7,300 
AUTOMOBILE WORKERS OF 10 R. J. Thomas 

AMERICA Geo. F. Addes 


Walter Reuther 

Leo Lamotte 

Paul E. Miley 

Richard E. Reisinger 
Richard Leonard 

Delmond Garst 

Richard T. Frankensteen 
Carl Swanson 412,000 











CREDENTIALS LIST OF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 
ATLANTIC CITY CIO CONVENTION — 1940 


No. Delegates 
Name of Organization Allotted 
BARBERS & BEAUTY 2 
CULTURISTS 
CANNERY, AGRICULTURAL, 8 
PACKING AND ALLIED 
WORKERS 
CLOTHING WORKERS, 10 
AMALGAMATED 
COMMUNICATIONS 4 


ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN 


CONSTRUCTION WORKERS 6 
ORGANIZING COMMITTEE 


DIE CASTING WORKERS, 3 
NATIONAL 


DISTILLERY WORKERS’ 
ORGANIZING COMMITTEE 1 


In Attendance Votes 


Mario Arcario 
P. Charles DiNeri 3,007 


Donald Henderson 

Conrad Espe 

Michael Howard 

Harold Lane 

Vincente O. Navea 

Owen H. Whitfield 

Leif Dahl 

Charles Ross 123,250 


J. S. Potofsky 

Dorothy J. Bellanca 
Hyman Blumberg 

Franz Daniel 

Jack Kroll 

Leo Krzycki 

Samuel Levin 

Frank Rosenblum 

Abe Chatman 

Murray Weinstein 259,831 


Joseph P. Selly 

Mervyn Rathborne 

Oliver M. Salisbury 

Joseph Kehoe 18,886 


A. D. Lewis 

Gardner H. Wales 

John R. Bell 

Louis E. Rode 

George Bucher 

Thos. P. McTigue 52,940 


Edward T. Cheyfitz 
George C. Peacock 
Frank Gallo 9,800 


1,876 
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CREDENTIALS LIST OF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 
ATLANTIC CITY CIO CONVENTION — 1940 


No. Delegates 


Name of Organization Allotted 
ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND 10 
MACHINE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA 
FARM EQUIPMENT WORKERS’ 5 


ORGANIZING COMMITTEE 


FISHERMEN & ALLIED WORKERS 4 


OF AMERICA 
FLAT GLASS WORKERS, 
FEDERATION OF 


FEDERAL WORKERS OF 
AMERICA 


FUR & LEATHER WORKERS 


UNION 


FURNITURE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA 


In Attendance Votes 
James B. Carey 
Julius Emspak 
James J. Matles 
Harry Block 
Matthew Campbell 
James McLeish 
William Sentner 
Buford Eastman 
Joseph Vejlukek 
Leo Jandreau 206,824 
Gerald Field 
Grant W. Oakes 
Archie W. Hummel 
John Shaffer 

Robt. Travis 


35,631 


J. F. Jurich 
George Lane 
Paul Dale 17,000 
Peter J. Vidmar 
Irwin L. DeShetler 22,645 
Jacob Baker 
Eleanor Nelson 
Irwin F. Elber 
Henry Rhine 
Darius Kline 26,500 
Ben Gold 

Pietro Lucchi 

Samuel Mindel—Alternate 
Samuel Burt 

Harry Begoon 

Myer Klig—aAlternate 

Abe Feinglass 

James Chenery—Alternate 
Daniel J. Boyle 60,563 


Morris Muster 
Max Perlow 
Alex Sirota 
Morris Pizer 
Joseph D. Persily 


38,762 











CREDENTIALS LIST OF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 
ATLANTIC CITY CIO CONVENTION — 1940 


No. Delegates 
Allotted 


Name of Organization 


INLANDBOATMEN’S UNION OF 
THE PACIFIC 


IRON, STEEL & TIN WORKERS, 


LONGSHOREMEN’S & 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S UNION 


MARINE ENGINEERS 
BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


MARINE COOKS & STEWARDS 
ASSN. 


MARINE & SHIPBUILDING 
WORKERS OF AMERICA 


MARITIME UNION OF AMERICA, 
NATIONAL 


MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
UNITED 


MINE, MILL & SMELTER 
WORKERS 





2 


10 


28 


In Attendance Votes 
Cc. W. Deal 

Eugene V. Dennett 3,250 
B. Frank Bennett 8,669 
Harry R. Bridges 

Eugene Paton 

Ernest Baker 

J. R. Robertson 

Henry Schmidt 35,000 
Samuel J. Hogan 

William J. Garrett 7,500 
John N. Sneddon 

E. F. Burke 7,800 


Philip H. VanGelder 
John Green 

Thomas J. Gallagher 
George Wright 
Charles Palmer 35,000 
Joseph Curran 

M. Hedley Stone 
Frederick N. Myers 
Howard McKenzie 52,000 
John L. Lewis 
Philip Murray 
Thomas Kennedy 
P. T. Fagan 
Martin F. Brennan 
Van A. Bittner 
Michael J. Kosik 
Frank Hughes 
John O’Leary 
Martin Wagner 600,000 
C. H. Marino 

Paul Fall, Jr. 

William J. Tonkin 

Mrs. Ora Valentine (Alt.) 
Verne Curtis (Alt.) 


Van D. Jones (Alt.) 70,000 














CREDENTIALS LIST OF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS : 
ATLANTIC CITY CIO CONVENTION — 1940 


No. Delegates 
Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance Votes 


NEWSPAPER GUILD 4 Donald M. Sullivan 
Milton Kaufman 
George Wilson 


Victor Pasche 17,915 
OFFICE & PROFESSIONAL 5 Lewis Merrill 
WORKERS OF AMERICA John J. Stanley 


Leon W. Berney 
Mrs. Alice F. Liveright 


Ralph Hetzel 26,000 
OIL WORKERS INTERNATIONAL 5 O. A. Knight 
UNION E. C. Conarty 40,647 
PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS’ 7 Arthur Kampfert 
ORGANIZING COMMITTEE Edward Fleagle 


Jenny Shuck 

Ernest Jacobs 

Walter Strawaba 

Neal Weaver 

Charles Kreider 90,000 


PLAYTHINGS & NOVELTY 5 Anthony H. Esposito 
WORKERS, INTERNATIONAL Alexander Ravitch 25,000 


UNION 


RETAIL & WHOLESALE 7 Samuel Lowenthal 
EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA I. M. Simon 
Martin C. Kyne 
John V. Cooney 
Samuel Wolchok 
Murray J. Kudish 80,000 


RUBBER WORKERS OF AMERICA, 6 S. H. Dalrymple 
Frank Grillo 
Thomas F. Burns 
L. S. Buckmaster 
Joseph Feinesen 
Glenn Gann 55,406 


SHOE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 6 Frank R. McGrath 
James J. Mitchell 
James J. Cordova 
Freda Casso 
Henry Schwarzott 
Frank C. Farrell 53,627 
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CREDENTIALS LIST OF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 
ATLANTIC CITY CIO CONVENTION — 1940 





No. Delegates 


Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance Votes 
STATE, COUNTY & MUNICIPAL 6 Abram Flaxer 
WORKERS OF AMERICA Henry W. Wenning 


David Kanes 
Lawrence Blythe 
Mary Luciel McGorkey 


Ewart Guinier 52,904 
STEEL WORKERS’ ORGANIZING 10 David J. McDonald 
COMMITTEE Van A. Bittner 


Clinton S. Golden 

Silby Barrett 

Vincent Matthews 

John Olglesby 

William Mitch 

Paul D. Ragon 

James C. Nicholson 

Noel R. Beddow 535,109 


TEXTILE WORKERS 10 Emil Rieve 
Alexander McKeown 
George Baldanzi 
William Smith 
William Leader 
Joseph J. Hueter 
William Pollock 
Joseph Knapik 
Sander Genis 
Milton Rosenberg 314,100 


TRANSPORT WORKERS UNION 7 Michael J. Quill 
OF AMERICA John Santo 
Austin Hogan 
James E. Gahagan 
James J. Fitzsimon 
William Grogan 


Joseph J. Fody 90,000 
UTILITY WORKERS’ ORGANIZING 4 Harold J. Straub 
COMMITTEE Allan S. Haywood 
Reginald Brown 
Ray Dodge 15,000 


(Signed) ALLAN S. HAYWOOD, Chairman 
GRANT W. OAKES, Secretary 
L. A. BERNE 
E. F. BURKE 
ANTHONY H. ESPOSITO 
S. J. HOGAN 
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Delegate Haywood, Chairman of the Committee, moved adoption of 
the committee’s partial report and that the delegates listed thereon be 
seated. The motion was seconded and carried. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


Secretary Carey read the following committee appointments: 


ARRANGEMENTS COMMITTEE 


James B. Carey 
J. R. Bell 
Ralph Hetzel, Jr. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Thomas Kennedy, Chairman (United Mine Workers of America). 

Lee Pressman, Secretary (CIO General Counsel, S. F. IUC). 

George Addes (United Automobile Workers of America). 

Harry Bridges (International Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s 
Union). 

Edward Cheyfitz (National Association of Die ‘Casting Workers). 

Philip Connelly (Los Angeles Industrial Union Council). 

Sherman Dalrymple (United Rubber Workers of America). 

Irwin DeShetler (Federation of Flat Glass Workers). 

Julius Emspak (United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers). 

Abram Flaxer (State, County and Municipal Workers of America). 

Kathryn Lewis (Washington, D. C., Industrial Union Council). 

William Mitch (Steel Workers Organizing Committee). 

Morris Muster (United Furniture Workers of America). 

Eleanor Nelson (United Federal Workers of America). 

Jacob Potofsky (Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America). 

Michael Quill (Transport Workers Union of America). 


COMMITTEE ON OFFICERS’ REPORTS 


Reid Robinson, Chairman (Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers Union). 
Ray Edmundson, Secretary (Springfield, Illinois, I. U. C.). 

Silby Barrett (Steel Workers Organizing Committee). 

Daniel J. Boyle (International Fur and Leather Workers Union). 
Joseph Curran (National Maritime Union of America). 

Richard Frankensteen (United Automobile Workers of America). 
Frank Hefferly (Colorado State CIO). 


Donald Henderson (United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing & Allied 
Workers). 


Henry Johnson (Local Industrial Union). 
J. F. Jurich (International Union of Fishermen & Allied Workers). 
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Milton Kaufman (American Newspaper Guild). 

John O’Leary (United Mine Workers of America). 

Eugene Paton (International Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s 
Union). 

Mervyn Rathborne (American Communications Association). 

Alexander Ravitch (International Union of Playthings & Novelty 
Workers). 

Gardner Wales (United Construction Workers Organizing Committee). 

Samuel Wolchok (United Retail and Wholesale Employees of America). 





COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION 


John Owens, Chairman (Franklin County I.U.C., Franklin Co., Ohio). 
John Santo, Secretary (Transport Workers Union of America). 
Harry Block (United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers). 
Thomas Burns (United Rubber Workers of America). 

Ben Gold (International Fur and Leather Workers Union). 
John Green (Marine & Shipbuilding Workers of America). 
John T. Jones (Maryland State C.I.0O.). 

O. A. Knight (Oil Workers International Union). 

Saul Mills (New York City I.U.C.). 

Frederick N. Myers (National Maritime Union of America). 

O. M. Orton (International Woodworkers of America). 

Emil Rieve (Textile Workers Union of America). 

James Robb (Indiana State Council). 

Donald Sullivan (American Newspaper Guild). 

R. J. Thomas (United Automobile Workers of America). 





COMMITTEE ON APPEALS 


James J. Matles, Chairman (United Electrical, Radio and Machine Work- 
ers of America). 

Clinton S. Golden, Secretary (Steel Workers Organizing Committee). 

Jacob Baker (United Federal Workers of America). 

Van A. Bittner (Steel Workers Organizing Committee). 

John V. Cooney (United Retail and Wholesale Employees of America). 

Leonard Lageman (Minnesota State Industrial Union Council). 

Leo Lamotte (United Automobile Workers of America). 

A. D. Lewis (United Construction Workers Organizing Committee). 

Joseph Mayo (Rhode Island State Industrial Union Council). 

George Peacock (National Association of Die Casting Workers). 

Max Perlow (United Furniture Workers of America). 

Frank Rosenblum (Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America). 

Henry Schmidt (International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union). 

William Smith (Textile Workers Union of America). 
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COMMITTEE ON PRESS AND PUBLICITY 


Len De Caux, Chairman 
Cecil Owen, Secretary 
Ellis Searles 

Donal M. Sullivan 
Vin Sweeney 

Robert L. Cruden 
Milton Kaufman 
Charles W. Ervin 
Tom Wright 

George Kleinman 
Edward Levinson 
DeWitt Gilpin 

J.B. S. Hardman 

Ray Torr 

Victor Pasche 

George Wilson 

P. J. Vidmar 

M. H. Forge 

Ben Riskin 

A. J. Delman 


SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman, I move the committees as read 


be confirmed by the convention. 


The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT LEWIS: You have heard the reading of the committee 


appointments. The motion is to confirm. The Chair merely wants to say these 
appointments are made in conformity with the constitution and the preroga- 
tives of the chairman. They are all representative individuals, they come from 
solid and substantial organizations. 


The motion was carried and the committees were declared confirmed. 
The official convention photograph was taken at this time. 
Announcements were made as to committee meetings. 


PRESIDENT LEWIS: The Chair will, unless there are objections, ask 


that the rules be suspended and that we recess until 3 o’clock. There seems 
to be no objection. 





At 1:15 o’clock p. m. the convention adjourned to 8 o’clock p. m. 
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FIRST DAY — MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 3:10 o’clock P. M. by President 
Lewis. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Telegrams of greeting and congratulation were read by Secretary Carey 
from the following: 

Labor Research Association; Robert W. Dunn, Executive Secretary, New 
York, N. Y. 

Photographic Employees Local Industrial Union, CIO No. 415; Mack 
Young, Business Agent, New York, N. Y. 

Congressman Lazaro Pena, General Secretary, C. T. C., Havana. 

Marine Cooks & Stewards Association, San Pedro Branch, San Pedro, 
Calif. 

Crew of SS Jack, N.M.U., CIO, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Crew of Motorship Mercury, Detroit, Mich. 

Shop Unit, H. W. Wilson, New York, N. Y. 

Insurance Employees Guild, United Office and Professional 40, Workers 
of American CIO, New York, N. Y. 

Local Union 1029, SWOC, Valley Mould Workers; Chicago, IIl.; Joe 
Cook, President. 

The North Shore Industrial Union Council, Lynn Mass.; Benjamin Fish- 
man, Secretary. 

Local Union 1864, SWOC, Berwick, Pa.; M. F. Caras, Secretary. 

Pauline Altman, Chicago, II. 

National Maritime Union, Inland Boatmen’s Division, Cairo, Ill.; Frank 
Bruno, Field Organizer. 

California District Council Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists 
and Technicians, Berkeley, Calif.; W. I. Fowlks, Secretary. 

Crew SS Gulf of Mexico, National Maritime Union. 

Crew of Mormacwren, Mormacwren, Amangansett, N. Y. 

American Communications Association, New York, N. Y.; Josephine 
Timms, International Secretary-Treasurer. 

American Youth Congress; Joseph Cadden, Executive Secretary. 


REPORT OF PRESIDENT JOHN L. LEWIS 


PRESIDENT LEWIS: The Chair will ask Vice-President Murray to pre- 
side during the reading of the President’s report. 
(Vice-President Philip Murray in the Chair.) 


PRESIDENT LEWIS: Copies of this report will be available for dis- 
tribution. The Chair is asking Mr. Hetzel to make just a brief summary of 
the report to the convention in a verbal way. I am sure it will not tire you, 
and he will pass over the various sections very briefly. 

Ralph Hetzel, Jr., Unemployment Director, read to the delegates the 
report of President John L. Lewis to the Third Constitutional Convention of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, after which printed copies were 
distributed to the delegates. 
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Report of President John L. Lewis 


Of The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Atlantic City, N. J., November 18, 1940. 


To the Officers and Delegates of the Third Constitutional 
Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Greetings: 


This convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations is held in 
a period of severe testing for all American institutions. We meet under 
the shadow of a world crisis, which threatens to engulf our own country. 
All around us we see war and imperialism in their most hideous aspects. 
We are confronted with the necessity of defending our country against 
these dangers, of preserving our liberties against assaults from without 
or within, and of proving to the world and to the American people the 
virtue and validity of our institutions. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations is an American institution, 
dedicated to the defense and welfare of the American people and the 
preservation and extension of the democratic way of life. We can 
proudly say that our great congress of labor has met the test of these 
times. It has maintained and expanded its strength during the past year, 
because its program, its purposes and its policies are in the truest sense 
patriotic and American. 

It has retained the loyalty and enthusiasm of its members and brought 
hundreds of thousands of new members into its ranks, because it has 
demonstrated in actual fact its power to raise the American standard of 
living, to lighten the lot of the workers, and to defend and promote legis- 
lation that is beneficial not only to labor but to the whole American people. 

While we may congratulate ourselves, however, on the substantial 
progress outlined in this report and in the records of our affiliated or- 
ganizations, we must be constantly mindful of the serious dangers which 
confront labor and our country on all sides. National defense, on which 
our position has been stated clearly, patriotically and without equivoca- 
tion, includes not only the defense of our shores from invaders but also 
the defense of our living standards and our liberties from the attacks of 
reactionary interests which would take advantage for their own selfish 
purposes of the country’s emergency. 


War Economy 

In the past year the whole economy of the United States has been 
changed from a peace economy to a war economy. No effective solution 
has been advanced by the government or industry to meet the unemploy- 
ment, insecurity and low living standards which have afflicted the 
country. All that has been done has been to divert our industrial resources 
and energies to the production of war materials and to enlist large num- 
bers of young men for compulsory military service. 

While this transference of our economy to a war footing has had some 
effect in reducing unemployment and raising wages in some cases, such 
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beneficial results are offset by rising living costs and by other economic 
disturbances which will be noted later in this report. 

Furthermore a war economy is an unhealthy economy, tending politically 
to promote foreign adventures in order that its momentum may be main- 
tained, and carrying in it the seeds of economic collapse when the war 
period comes to an end, as witness the severe depression which followed 
the last war in this and all other countries. 

The CIO therefore has every reason to push more vigorously than ever 
for the adoption of its program for a more lasting solution of unemploy- 
ment, insecurity and the other economic ills that beset us. This program 
calls for a progressive raising of real wages and purchasing power, for 
absorption of all the unemployed through reduced working hours and 
expanded production, and for legislation to insure security and oppor- 
tunity for young and old people, the unemployed and all the needy who 
are not otherwise provided for. 

The first essential to bring about these desirable results is union organi- 
zation. The chief and most basic service which the CIO has rendered 
to the country has been the organization of previously unorganized mil- 
lions of workers in modern industrial unions. For it must not be forgotten 
that such legislative and political advances as have been made were won 
chiefly through the organized efforts of the working people. 





Organizational Progress 


It is therefore gratifying to note that during the past year the CIO has 
made many substantial organizational advances. The Labor Board elec- 
tion results register these advances in a succession of victories in most of 
our basic industries. CIO unions have received sixty per cent of all the 
votes cast in these elections in the past year and three times as many votes 
as have been cast for the unions of the American Federation of Labor. 

The General Motors election, the largest Labor Board election ever 
held, was won overwhelmingly by the CIO United Automobile Workers 
of America, as were elections in nearly all the other major automobile 
plants. 

The United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America is 
another CIO union which has won election after election in the past year 
in the great plants of General Electric, Westinghouse, RCA and other 
companies. 

The Packinghouse Workers Organizing Committee can also record an 
almost unbroken record of election victories in the plants of Armour and 
the other big meat packing companies. 

These are but a few examples of the many election successes of CIO 
unions in industry after industry. Through their votes the workers 
have registered their emphatic preference for the modern industrial form 
of organization which the CIO was formed to promote. 

New and improved contracts in the steel, automobile, electrical, pack- 
ing, glass and scores of other industries have testified to the solidity and 
permanence of the new CIO unions and their ability to raise the wages 
and improve the conditions of the workers. 

The CIO has also pushed ahead into new territory during the past 
year, as witness the progress of the United Construction Workers Organiz- 
ing Committee and the advances into unorganized territory of many other 
already established unions. 
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Noteworthy among the new organizing campaigns launched during the 
past year are the campaign to organize the employes of the Ford Motor 
Company; the expanding drive in the aircraft industry; the campaign to 
complete organization in the steel industry, notably in the plants of 
Bethlehem steel and other independents; and the organizing drive among 
the wood workers of the northwest. 

The organizing progress and plans of the CIO will be outlined in more 
detail later in this report. Suffice it here to say that organizing the unor- 
ganized still remains the basic and most important task of the CIO, to 
which it will continue to devote its energies in the future. 


Legislative Activities 


On the legislative field, the CIO has had to devote most of its energies 
to preserving existing labor and social legislation against vicious attacks. 
Its outstanding achievement in the past year has been the preservation of 
the National Labor Relations Act against determined efforts to force 
through destructive amendments. Amendments designed to destroy the 
Wage-Hour law were also defeated, due chiefly to the efforts of the CIO. 

Other important legislative actions of the CIO have included defense 
of American civil liberties against the flood of anti-alien, anti-labor and 
generally restrictive bills that usually accompany a period of war hysteria. 

The efforts of the CIO to obtain Congressional action or a Presidential 
executive order to require observance of the National Labor Relations 
Act and other labor laws on government contract work, were unremitting 
during the past year. The issue has assumed additional importance, on 
account of the huge government contracts placed under the defense pro- 
gram. But effective action has yet to be taken to end this scandalous 
governmental encouragement of labor law violators. 

The legislative record of the CIO is described in detail later in this 
report. It is necessary here only to note that most of it has had to be 
in defense of existing legislation rather than in advance to new gains, 
because the government and Congress have not seen fit to put forward a 
real social and economic program, such as is advocated by the CIO, to 
cope with the continued problems of unemployment, insecurity and other 
domestic evils. 

A real challenge is presented to labor by this situation. Such advances 
as labor has secured have been won by the economic and political strength 
which it could muster to compel consideration. Labor must therefore 
make renewed efforts to increase its independent organized power, through 
the extension of industrial organization and through the election to office 
of representatives responsive to the people’s will, if we are to defend our 
liberties and democratic institutions, to protect existing social legislation 
and to go forward with a far-reaching program for a happier and more 
prosperous America. 


ORGANIZATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Organizational activities during the past year have been under the 
direction of Allan S$. Haywood, National Director of Organization, and 
Michael F. Widman, Jr., Assistant Director of Organization. These activi- 
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ties have been expanded during this period, with encouraging results from 
the campaigns conducted in many important industries. 


The Organization Department is assisted by a force of 43 regional 
directors, 6 sub-regional directors and 65 field representatives. In addi- 
tion, 102 field representatives have been assigned to international unions 
and organizing committees, which have also been rendered invaluable 
service by the regional and sub-regional directors and field representatives 
working directly under national office supervision. 

There are now affiliated to the Congress of Industrial Organizations 42 


national and international unions and organizing committees, 225 state, 
city, county and district Industrial Union Councils, and 419 Local Indus- 


trial Unions. 





National and International Unions 


Following is the list of national and international unions: 





Aluminum Workers of America 

Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians, Federation of 
Automobile Workers of America, United 

Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and Allied Workers, United 
Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated 

Communications Association, American 

Die Casting Workers, National Association of 

Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, United 
Federal Workers of America, United 

Fishermen and Allied Workers of America, International Union of 
Fur and Leather Workers Union, International 

Furniture Workers of America, United 

Flat Glass Workers, Federation of 

Inlandboatmen’s Union of the Pacific 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, Amalgamated Association of 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, International 
Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association, National 

Marine Cooks’ and Stewards’ Association, National 

Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America, Industrial Union of 
Maritime Union of America, National 

Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, International Union of 
Mine Workers of America, United 

Newspaper Guild, American 

Office and Professional Workers of America, United 

Oil Workers International Union 

Paper, Novelty and Toy Workers International Union, United 
Quarry Workers International Union 

Retail and Wholesale Employees of America, United 

Rubber Workers of America, United 

Shoe Workers of America, United 

State, County and Municipal Workers of America 

Textile Workers Union of America 

Transport Workers Union of America 

Woodworkers of America, International 


| 
; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
; 
| 
| 
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Following is the list of organizing committees: 


Barbers and Beauty Culturists of America, Natl. Organizing Comm. of 
Construction Workers Organizing Committee, United 

Department Store Workers Organizing Committee 

Distillery Workers Organizing Committee 

Farm Equipment Workers Organizing Committee 

Packinghouse Workers Organizing Committee 

Steel Workers Organizing Committee 

Utility Workers Organizing Committee 


Industrial Union Councils 
The 222 Industrial Union Councils are divided as follows: 





State Industrial Union Councils 32 
City, County and District Industrial Union Councils_____. 193 
Total 225 





Of these, four state Industrial Union Councils in Virginia, Kansas, 
Tennessee, and Georgia, and 19 city, county and district Industrial Union 
Councils have been chartered during the past year. 

Director Haywood and Assistant Director Widman have maintained 
direct personal contact with the various national and international unions 
and state Industrial Union Councils by attending and addressing most 
of their conventions during the past year, as well as in other ways. 


Labor Board Elections 


The Organization Department has assigned organizers to assist in 
elections in which our national and international unions were engaged, in 
addition to the organizers already assisting our affiliated unions. The 
largest election in which we participated was the General Motors election. 
In this connection, Director Haywood served in the capacity of Executive 
Board member of the United Automobile Workers of America, directing 
and coordinating the work in the eastern area of the country, until that 
union’s convention held in August, 1940. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations has been outstandingly 
successful in winning Labor Board elections during the past year, and full 
particulars about these results will be found elsewhere in this report. 


International Woodworkers of America 


Assistant Director Widman visited the West Coast this year, spending 
some weeks assisting the International Woodworkers of America at their 
request. As a result, a joint organizational plan was effectuated. Adolph 
Germer, regional director of New York City, was assigned to take charge 
of the drive on the Pacific Coast. Four additional organizers and an 
office girl, paid by the CIO, supplementing organizers of the International 
Woodworkers of America, are now working under his direction in an effort 
to organize completely the workers in this industry. 


Aviation 


After some delay occasioned by circumstances that could not be avoided, 
the United Automobile Workers of America this year launched the 
organizing drive in the aviation industry. By agreement with the officers 














of the United Automobile Workers and the CIO, we have assigned Mr. 
Walter Smethurst to take charge of the organizational campaign in this 
rapidly expanding industry. 

In addition to Mr. Smethurst, the CIO has on its payroll four field rep- 
resentatives assigned to this drive, supplementing the organizers from the 
United Automobile Workers: They are now showing progress; elections 
have been won and contracts negotiated. 

We have every reason to believe that marked progress will be made 
in our joint efforts to establish organization and stability in this com- 
paratively new industry, which will eliminate the many abuses that now 


prevail. 
Bethlehem Steel 


The Steel Workers Organizing Committee has launched an organizing 
drive in the plants of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, noted for its 
anti-union policies and its flaunting of labor laws and policies. 

The Steel Workers Organizing Committee and the Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers have been exerting untiring efforts to 
compel this law-violating corporation to comply with the provisions of 
the Wage-Hour law and with the National Labor Relations Act. 

The CIO has assigned men to take part in this drive, and is planning 
to send in more as the drive progresses. Its outcome means a great deal, 
not only to the steel workers, but to every worker and union in the land. 
The CIO will join with the officers of that union in seeing to it that the 
drive is properly financed, adequately manned, and sustained to the 
maximum to assure success. 


Ford Organizing Campaign 


An intensive drive has been recently launched to organize the employes 
of the Ford Motor Company which, like Bethlehem Steel, has defied 
governmental agencies and flaunted the law in many respects, acting 
as if it were a law to itself in its plants. 

At the present time, wages paid in the Ford plants are below those 
paid by other large automobile manufacturing concerns. In justice to 
the workers in the Ford plants, in justice to Ford’s competitors who have 
accepted collective bargaining, and in justice to the industry at large, the 
Ford workers MUST BE ORGANIZED. 

The CIO has worked out plans for the Ford organizing campaign in 
cooperation with the United Automobile Workers of America and is 
sharing the expenses of the drive with that union. The Assistant Director 
of the CIO has been placed in full charge of the organizing campaign. 
The drive is now on in earnest. . 

Headquarters have been established for the drive, and the workers in 


the Ford plants are having the message of this great movement brought. 


to them. Terrorism is being routed, and the great crusade is moving on 
irresistibly. There must be no let up. The drive must grow in momentum 
and intensity. Ford must be brought to realize there is an American 
way—and that way is organization of the workers and sound, sincere 
collective bargaining. 

The abovementioned are the four major drives at the present time in 
which the national CIO is most actively cooperating and in which it seeks 
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the fullest support from our affiliated unions, their officers and members. 
There are also many other organizing drives in other industries in which 
the CIO is assisting and which are equally worthy of support. 


Other Assistance to Affiliates 


At the request of the international officers of the United Automobile 
Workers of America, the CIO Department of Organization has assisted 
in adjusting internal affairs tending to create strife in that union, and also 
in negotiations with the Briggs Manufacturing Company, makers of auto- 
mobile bodies. This resulted in creating a better understanding between 
the local unions and their international representatives, and clarifying 
certain points between the corporation and the union. 

The Organization Department has also cooperated with the United 
Rubber Workers of America, assigning a man especially to conduct organi- 
zation work in the plants of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. 
It has also assisted in reorganizing the Firestone plants. 

Another important matter in which the CIO has been called upon to 
assist was the negotiations between the officers of the United Office and 
Professional Workers of America and the John Hancock Life Insurance 
Company. This culminated in a signed agreement—the first of its kind 
with any large insurance company in the country. 

The national CIO cooperated with the officers of the Transport Workers 
Union of America in the problem which confronted their organization 
when the City of New York took over the subway ‘and elevated lines. 
Your President, assisted by Director Haywood and General Counsel Lee 
Pressman participated in the conferences with the Mayor of New York 
and other authorities which finally brought about an agreement preserving 
the union and the rights of its members. 

Service has been rendered by both the Director and Assistant Director 
to the Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America in 
Kearny, New Jersey, and in an effort to bring about an agreement 
between the Federal Workers and this organization in the Navy Yards. 

Both the Director and Assistant Director assisted in negotiations in 
behalf of the American Communications Association and the Postal Tele- 
graph Co., which finally resulted in an agreement being consummated. 

The State, County and Municipal Workers are preparing a drive among 
the workers in the New York City sewage disposal plants. The CIO 
National Office is giving them support. 

The United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America have 
made commendable progress, and have won a long series of Labor Board 
elections which will enable them to complete organization on a national 
scale in such large corporations as Westinghouse, and others. 

The Director of Organization recently took part in negotiations with 
representatives of this organization and the Ford Instrument Company, 
manufacturers of naval and aviation instruments. The contract con- 
summated provided for a union shop, substantial increases in wages and 
other improved conditions. 

This success should lay the proper foundation for organization of the 
Sperry-Gyroscope Corporation, the parent body of the Ford Instrument 
Company. 
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Our State and City Councils have cooperated in a splendid manner with 
all our national and international unions and have assisted materially in 
some of the organization drives that have taken place. 

We have also endeavored to bring about clarification and understanding 
between the United Retail and Wholesale Employees of America and the 
International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union. 

Since the last convention all Local Industrial Unions in the paper 
converting industry have been transferred to the Playthings and Novelty 
Workers International Unions, which has now changed its: name to the 
United Paper, Novelty and Toy Workers International Union. The con- 
vention which these two groups recently held was a successful one, and 
organization work in the paper converting industry is proceeding at a 
healthy pace. 


Southern Organizing Campaign 


Since the San Francisco Convention in 1939, as already pointed out, 
the following Councils have been set up in the South: 


Virginia State Industrial Union Council 
Georgia State Industrial Union Council 
Tennessee State Industrial Union Council 


On Monday, December 11, 1939, a conference was held in the national 
office in Washington, D. C., of all CIO representatives from the south. 
Many plans were discussed and the meeting culminated in the selection 
of a committee to continue the work. This committee later directed that 
a communication be sent out to each affiliated organization which had 
organizational equity in the southern states, suggesting that each one 
furnish a representative to work there under CIO direction. This plan 
did not bring the degree of results desired. The Department of Organi- 
zation finally set up an office in Atlanta, Georgia, and upon agreement with 
a group of representatives from various organizations in that area, assigned 
Charles H. Gillman as Director. 

This move has brought about encouraging results. A number of 
charters have been issued by various international unions and in some 
cases contracts have been obtained. Progress along these lines continues. 

In addition, plans have been worked out with our Regional Director 
in Tennessee, William Turnblazer, also President of District 19, United 
Mine Workers of America, whereby we are setting up a regional office 
in the state of Georgia. 

Organization work is being carried on in the city of Memphis, Tennessee, 
by several of our organizations, as well as by CIO representatives. In 
the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, a local union has been estab- 
lished. The organizer, Mr. Bass, was unmercifully slugged, as were a 
number of workers who joined the union. We have filed a complaint in 
the Department of Justice against this brutal, un-American conduct. 

Certain newspapers in the South, established just prior to the election, 
made a vicious attempt to create racial hatreds and prejudice through an 
attack upon the organizations and its representatives. In spite of all this, 
the United Rubber Workers of America held a meeting there on October 6. 

Reports are constantly coming in on progress being made both in the 
steel and textile industries, as well as in chemicals by District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America. 
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The Canadian Situation 


The entrance of Canada into the war brought forcefully to attention the 
need for special provisions being made for our Canadian membership. It 
emphasized the need for a central body to speak for and coordinate the 
activities of the CIO unions in Canada in this crisis. 

After several months of planning and negotiating, a Canadian Congress 
of Labor embracing all the CIO unions, the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employes, and several other groups, was established. A con- 
vention was held in Toronto on September 9, 1940, at which a constitu- 
tion was adopted; officers elected; and plans laid for an organization 
drive throughout the Dominion. 

This institution will serve the Canadian workers in legislative matters as 
well as in organization. 

Almost immediately after the Congress was set up, more than 2,000 
steel workers were transferred from an independent group into the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee. 

There are a few other similar problems which can and will be straight- 
ened out with the proper approach. 

We are confident that the Congress will cooperate in every way possible 
in adjusting matters of this kind, and will serve as an effective instrument 
in behalf of the workers of Canada. It is destined to be the dominating 
labor force in the Dominion. 

Plans have been worked out whereby our international unions will 
earmark the amount of dues paid on their Canadian membership to the 
Washington office. In turn, the Washington office will pay to the 
Canadian Congress of Labor, as dues for the Canadian members, two 
cents per member per month. 

Prior to the establishment of the Congress, a British Columbia Indus- 
trial Union Council was set up, which will now become affiliated to the 
Canadian Congress and cooperate in all matters of a Canadian character. 


Local Industrial Unions 


At the Executive Board meeting immediately following the CIO con- 
vention in San Francisco, it was decided to set up a department for Local 
Industrial Unions and John Brophy was named director. 

The Department of Local Industrial Unions has served as a clearing 
house for inquiries from Local Industrial Unions. Circulars and other 
means of information have been sent to the Local Industrial Unions. This 
department has had to call on our regional directors, sub-regional direc- 
tors and field representatives for assistance in aiding the locals. 

During the year October 1, 1939, to September 30, 1940, applications 
for charters were received from 97 Local Industrial Unions. Of these, 21 
have been transferred to international unions, which have issued charters 
to them, and 76 Local Industrial Unions have been directly chartered 
by the CIO. Of these 76 Local Industrial Unions, 13 have since been 
transferred to internationals, making a grand total of 103 Local Industrial 
Unions that have been transferred to 18 international unions, during this 
past year. 

Due to the illness of Mr. Brophy, who was granted a leave of absence 
from his duties as Director of Local Industrial Unions, effective as of 
September 1, 1940, the Department of Organization took over the work 
of directing and administering Local Industrial Unions. 
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EXECUTIVE BOARD 


The newly constituted Executive Board met immediately following the 
Second Constitutional Convention of the CIO at San Francisco. It there 
examined the matters referred to it and took proper action to authorize the 
Executive Officers to carry on the affairs of the CIO. Your President 
announced several executive changes affecting the organizing personnel of 
the national staff. He also appointed a standing Committee on Appeals, 
composed of Mr. John Brophy, Mr. Clinton S. Golden and Mr. James 
Matles, to act on questions of overlapping organization. 

A second meeting of the Executive Board was called on June 3, 1940, in 
Washington, D. C. The Board remained in session for three days and 
heard the reports of the Executive Officers and the CIO Committees on 
Legislation, Unemployment, Social Security and Housing. The Board took 
appropriate action relative to the matters raised by Officers and the 
Committees. 


National Defense Policy 


The Board devoted considerable attention to the question of the CIO’s 
relation to national defense. It adopted unanimously the following decla- 
ration: 


“The Congress of Industrial Organizations, its officers, constituent unions 
and membership are fully prepared to discharge our responsibilities in the 
approaching national emergency, to the best interests of the United States 
of America. 

“At the outset let us state most unequivocally that we are, and always 
shall be, unalterably opposed to any movement or activity of subversive 
character, Trojan horses, or fifth columns, which are aimed against our 
nation and government, or the basic free and democratic institutions upon 
which our Republic has been founded. ; 

“The Congress of Industrial Organizations is the labor movement in our 
first line of defense—the mass producing industries of mines, mills, factories 
and workshops. By the strength and discipline of our organizations, the 
affiliates of the Congress of Industrial Organizations have substituted 
industrial peace and stability for industrial warfare, in these first lines of 
defense. 

“We are prepared to lend practical, wholesome and feasible cooperation 
in any undertaking to protect this nation and prepare for national defense. 

“The ideals and objectives of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
are an essential part of national policy. They are inherent in our demo- 
cratic society. They are predicated upon the maintenance and preservation 
of labor’s rights, so clearly set forth in the Constitution of the United 
States; in Congressional statutes, and in Supreme Court decisions vali- 
dating such statutes. 

“Throughout any national emergency, labor’s rights, as embodied in 
the National Labor Relations Act, the Wage and Hour Act, the Walsh- 
Healey Act, the Guffey Coal Stabilization Act, the Social Security Act and 
other legislation must be preserved. 


“These rights are: 


1. The right of wage earners to organize into unions of their own 
choosing. 
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2. The right of organized wage earners to bargain collectively with 
their employers. 

3. The right of wage earners to freedom of speech, assembly, action 
and worship. 


“This declaration of labor’s rights is designed to stabilize industrial rela- 
tions and promote industrial peace. It does not contempiate industrial 
strife. It seeks to improve the relationship between wage earners and their 
employers; to increase the productive efficiency of industry; to maintain 
labor’s existing wage and hour standards, and to improve these standards 
with changing economic conditions. 

“Any national defense program must contemplate this kind of coopera- 
tion. 

“It is imperative for the national welfare that steps be taken to end 
unemployment. 

“It is recognized that large numbers of idle workers will be reemployed 
through the impetus given our economy by the present situation. But it 
must also be recognized that industry generally, especially the mass pro- 
ducing industries, is capable of turning out maximum production with a 
much smaller working force than ever before, due to tremendous strides 
in technology. ; 

“This means that large numbers of able-bodied and willing workers 
will not find places in private employment; and sight must not be lost 
of the necessity of providing for them. 

“And after the current war-stimulated recovery has run its course, what 
then? 

“When war orders stop, as stop they will, millions who will have been 
employed in the armament and related industries will be cast out of their 
jobs. For them, their families and for millions of others like them, provi- 
sion must be made, lest misery and suffering, the like of which no civilized 
country has seen before, trail in the wake of ‘war boom’ dislocations. 

“Our industrial unions constitute a great reservoir of productive, tech- 
nical and administrative skill and resourcefulness. The brains of labor 
should be utilized to serve the nation in its national defense undertaking. 
Organized labor must be given adequate representation on boards, agen- 
cies, administrative bodies and policy-making groups concerned with the 
execution and administration of any national defense program. 

“Finally, we the Executive Board of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, meeting this 4th day of June, 1940, in the nation’s capital, declare in 
unequivocal terms that we will defend the free institutions of this Republic, 
under which the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution give us 
the greatest democracy on earth—a government of the people, for the 
people, and by the people. 

“We offer this program in a sincere endeavor to make our contribution 
toward achieving the goal which is in the heart of every true American— 
to assure the security of our nation, to preserve the peace for our people, 
and not to become involved in the présent horrible war raging in Europe.” 


Relations With AFL 


At the 1939 convention of the CIO, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted pursuant to which a Negotiating Committee, which theretofore had 
been created with full authority, was continued and authorized to exercise 
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its discretion in any future negotiations pertaining to labor unity. This 
Committee consisted of your President, Mr. Philip Murray and Mr. Sidney 
Hillman. 


The CIO, through your President, repeatedly has offered a proposal to 
achieve labor unity. This proposal has been that the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations and all its membership become a part of the American 
Federation of Labor, and that charters of affiliation be granted by the AFL 
to each unit of the CIO. Further, all questions of detail and relationship 
between the organizations hitherto existing should be taken up for later 
consideration in such fashion as the joint organization may decide. 


This proposal, to which no valid objection has ever been offered, has not 
been accepted. Instead, illusory and hypocritical proposals have been made 
by the AFL, all of which (a) deny the basic principle of industrial organ- 
ization in the mass production and basic industries; (b) accept only some 
of the CIO unions after they have been carved to the satisfaction of the 
AFL; and (c) deny admission to certain CIO unions whose membership 
would be admitted only after they had joined the appropriate AFL unions. 


Pursuant to the resolution adopted at the 1939 convention, your Presi- 
dent on October 15, 1939, communicated with the President of the United 
States advising him of the continuance of the Negotiating Committee. In 
this communication it was pointed out that certain of the underlying 
factors affecting further peace conferences would appear to require addi- 
tional clarification before such conferences are resumed; and that the CIO 
Negotiating Committee would be glad to give continuing consideration to 
the questions involved and to receive any specific recommendations which 
the Secretary of Labor would feel warranted to give to the Committee. 
Since that time the President of the United States and the Secretary of 
Labor have not indicated that they possessed any information that would 
lead to the conclusion that the conference would be fruitful if they 
reconvened. 

The Executive Board approved in full the actions and report of the 
Negotiating Committee. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE ADVISORY COMMISSION 


In June of this year, the National Defense Advisory Commission was 
established by President Roosevelt. The legal authority for this Commis- 
sion comes from the 1916 Defense Act, which set up a Council of National 
Defense composed of the Secretaries of War, Navy, Interior, Agriculture, 
Commerce and Labor, and authorized the Council to nominate for Presi- 
dential appointment an advisory commission of not more than seven 
persons. 


The functions of the Commission are thus advisory only, but they are 
advisory in relation to the very broad powers granted by law to the 
Council of Cabinet members. The official handbook of the Advisory Com- 
mission sets forth its purpose as follows: 
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“Purpose. It is the function of the Advisory Commission to facilitate 
the production of materials and machines to meet the material require- 
ments of the military branches of the Government on schedule, and to 
investigate problems affecting production and the effects of the defense 
program upon the economic life of the country. Particular attention is 
given to situations or ‘bottlenecks’ which may prevent the production of 
adequate materials to meet the requirements. 

“Under the Act of Congress of 1916, it is the duty of the Council, and 
hence of the Advisory Commission acting in behalf of the Council, ‘to 
supervise and direct investigations and make recommendations to the 
President and the heads of executive departments’ with regard to: 


1. The location of railroads and transportation facilities for military 
purposes; 
2. The mobilization of military and naval resources for defense; 


3. The increase of domestic production essential for the support of the 
armies and the people; 


4. The development of seagoing transportation; 

5. The assembly of data as to production and availability of military 
supplies; 

6. The giving of information to producers and manufacturers as to 
requirements of supplies; 


7. The creation of relations which will make possible the immediate 
concentration and utilization of the resources of the Nation.” 


The Council in effect can delegate its powers to the Advisory Commis- 
sion. The Commission’s functions are organized as follows, according to 
the handbook: 

“Each member of the Advisory Commission is designated as an Adviser 
to the President in a major aspect or part of the defense program, and is 
directly responsible to the President for conducting investigations, making 
recommendations, and facilitating the progress of the defense program 
within his assignment. The Commission meets regularly twice a week to 
consider actions by the Commission as a body.” 


The members of the Advisory Commission and their divisions are as 
follows: 


William S. Knudsen Production Division 

Edward R. Stettinius Industrial Materials Division 
Sidney Hillman Labor Division 

Leon Henderson Price Stabilization Division 
Chester C. Davis Agricultural Division 
Harriett Elliott Consumers Division 

Ralph Budd Transportation Division 


In addition several special agencies have been set up as follows: (1) The 
National Defense Research Committee to correlate scientific research on 
the mechanisms and devices of warfare; (2) The office for the coordination 
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of national defense purchases, headed by Donald M. Nelson, to handle the 
technical details of purchasing and to coordinate the various purchasing 
agencies; (3) The office for Defense Housing Coordination under the 
direction of Charles F. Palmer; (4) The Division of State and Local 
Cooperation; (5) A health and medical committee, headed by the former 
president of the American Medical Association; (6) A Priorities Board 
composed of Commissioners Knudsen, Stettinius and Henderson with 
Nelson as Administrator of Priorities. 

This last Board has the considerable power by statute to divert facilities 
and materials to the production of the various military armaments. 

The largest part of the personnel and the most attention of the Com- 
mission has been devoted to the two divisions of Production and Industrial 
Materials. ‘The bulk of the policy-making and administrative personnel 
of these divisions is made up of leading executives of the major financial 
and corporate interests of the nation. For example, of the 50 executives 
listed on the staff of the Industrial Materials Division, all but six are 
executives of industrial corporations or business firms. Of the remaining 
six, three are from law firms with large corporation practice and three from 
universities. A very much similar distribution is found among 38 execu- 
tives in the Production Division. 


No Labor Representatives 


There are no representatives of labor attached in any way to the Divi- 
sions dealing with Production, Industrial materials, Price Stabilization, 
Agriculture or Consumers. 

The function of the Labor Division has been limited to, according to the 
handbook: 

“The functions of the Labor Division are (1) to study and ascertain the 
labor requirements of the defense program, (2) to see to it that sufficient 
labor is available to meet these requirements, and (3) to facilitate good 
standards of employment and good labor relations.” Labor has been 
offered no voice in the determination of policy in the other most important 
fields. 

The Commissioner in charge of the Labor Division has appointed six- 
teen officials of labor organizations to sit on an advisory committee on 
labor policy. Among these are seven from CIO unions. The CIO was not 
requested to designate representatives on this committee, nor were these 
CIO union officials, who were appointed by the Commissioner, called upon 
to represent CIO policy, or the view of the CIO as such. These officers 
of CIO unions have through no fault of their own, therefore, been placed 
in an anomalous position which allows them neither to further as official 
representatives the policies of the CIO nor to withhold in the name of the 
CIO, official approval of national defense policies and procedures. The 
convention might well examine this situation in connection with its con- 
sideration of adequate labor representation in national defense agencies. 

A similar question is raised by the appointment of three CIO union offi- 
cers to a Committee on Training within Industry by the Commissioner 
of the Labor Division. 

In effect, labor has been practically ignored insofar as adequate or 
proper representation is concerned on this important body which will adopt 
and enunciate policies that will affect the lives of millions of workers in the 
country. There are men in high places in the nation today who do not 
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want labor to participate in the national effort. They do not want labor 
to participate because they know that labor’s voice will be raised against 
their efforts to pervert the idea of national defense to the service of private 
greed. Labor demands adequate representation’and not on the basis that 
now exists of one lonely representative of labor to 100 millionaires. 


Five Problems 


The work of the Commission has necessarily confronted it with the prob- 
lems in five chief fields: (1) labor; (2) production policies; (3) price poli- 
cies; (4) taxation policies; and (5) consumer protection. 

It is, of course, too early to give any definitive appraisal of the work of 
the Advisory Commission, but the following trends can be set forth: 

(1) Labor Policies. In this connection the Advisory Commission as 
a whole has been charged with promulgating the labor policy. This matter 
has been dealt with in the section of this Report dealing with guarantees 
of collective bargaining in government contracts which points out that the 
statement of alleged principles calling for compliance with labor standards 
has not yet been given any enforcement. 

In addition to laying down a general labor policy, the particular func- 
tions that have devolved upon the Labor Section of the Advisory Commis- 
sion relate to the settlement of labor disputes arising in plants engaged in 
producing materials for the national defense. The performance of this 
function carries with it the greatest responsibility. With an increase in 
production and rising consumers prices a number of disputes over wages 
and hours have already occurred. In wide areas of industry, corporations 
have not yet recognized the rights of their employees to organize for the 
purpose of engaging in collective bargaining. 

The danger is that under the hue and cry of protecting national defense 
the interests of the employers will be made paramount and the rights of 
labor completely ignored. With this practice would go an obliteration of 
the rights of labor. National defense cannot be furthered through any 
program of destroying unions or defeating the attempts of workers to 
organize into existing or new unions. Democracy would not be furthered 
under any such policy but rather threatened at its roots. 

In mediation the government should consider the fact that at the present 
time substantial profit margins are allowed to firms that receive govern- 
ment contracts and our economy at present is characterized by inadequate 
purchasing power among the workers. It is consequently in the public 
interest that wages of workers be increased and that hours be reduced to 
give employment to all employable persons in defense industries and that 
the guarantees to labor under federal legislation be enforced effectively 
rather than receive mere lip service. 


Dangers to Labor 


The details of the National Defense Training Program are discussed 
more at length in the Unemployment Division section. The dangers to 
labor in the program arise from the fact that as yet there is no specific 
information on the need for the workers, hence the training programs are 
training workers for whom there is no definite prospect of jobs. The result 
is that in many areas situations may be created in which this reservoir of 
newly trained workers will act as a force to depress wage levels and labor 
standards. And further, if such workers, having received training on the 
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clear implication that jobs are available, do not find opportunity for work, 
much resentment will be created. 

(2) Production Policies. The Defense Commission has sought since 
its outset to increase the production of arms materials. At the very incep- 
tion of the program, it became clear that many of the most powerful indus- 
trial interests in the country would refuse to expand their production 
facilities unless they were given extensive tax concessions and in some 
cases the practical gift of plant. The Commission therefore instituted 
policies through federal loans, taxation and government construction of 
plant which have virtually relieved private industry of the cost of new 
plant. 

There was also at first instituted a system of voluntary priorities which 
gave the right of way in industrial plants to arms material and equipment 
for the production of such material. This has been followed by the estab- 
lishment of a Priorities Board with statutory power to require priorities. 

At the time of the writing of this Report no compulsory priorities have 
been instituted. There exists, however, the power and, in certain places, 
the inclination to direct industry to produce defense materials in place of 
the usual production of consumer goods. If such priorities are established 
before the nation’s industry reaches the point of capacity operations and 
full employment, we will face continued unemployment and a rising cost 
of living. Only by the expansion of production for regular consumer needs 
as well as for national defense can unemployment be absorbed and real 
wages increased. 

The only guarantee that such a policy will be established and maintained 
would be the effective representation of labor’s point of view on production 
problems. 

(3) Price Policies. “The Price Stabilization Division is charged with 
the duty of observing the price trends, making studies of all problems 
affecting prices and recommending levels, policies and procedures to pre- 
vent unwarranted price increases such as occurred in the World War,” 
according to the handbook of the Commission. As yet the activities of this 
Division have been expressed in relation to rising prices mainly by public 
statements which do not appear to have restrained serious price rises in 
certain key commodities. It is clear that if an effective job is to be done in 
this field a much more vigorous power must be made available and must 
be exercised. 

(4) Taxation Policies. The Price Stabilization Division has also been 
responsible for the recommending of tax policies, approved, however, by 
the entire Commission. It pressed for the repeal of the profit limitations 
in the Vinson-Trammell Act. It also recommended the establishment of 
the five-year amortization allowance in the most recent federal tax bill. A 
fuller description of these tax measures and their effect is set forth in other 
parts of this Report. 

The effect of the tax policies of the Commission, however, so far as has 
been seriously to aggravate the regressive nature of the federal tax system, 
placing the heavier proportion of taxes upon consumers and small income 
groups. 

(5) Consumer Protection. According to the handbook, “The Con- 
sumer Division is charged with the responsibility of studying all aspects 
of the defense program as it affects consumers and for making recom- 
mendations for consumer protection. This office is responsible for knowing 
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the needs of consumers and for seeking to insure adequate supplies to 
them ‘ 
The Division originally set out to include the general welfare of the 
population as a part of essential national defense. ‘This position, however, 
was publicly repudiated by the President of the United States and since 
that time the Division has been seriously restrained in its activities. 
Apparently, the operation of the Division will now be largely confined to 
cooperating with already established government agencies which work with 
consumer and health problems. 

Other Activity. The Commission also has divisions on agriculture and 
transportation which work on production and other policy relating to 
transportation and agriculture. 


® 
COMPTROLLER'S OFFICE 


Reports covering the finances of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions have been submitted to the Executive Board at meetings held since 
the last convention. The complete detailed report covering the finances 
from October 1, 1939, to October 1, 1940, prepared by Mr. J. R. Bell, 
Comptroller, was submitted to the Executive Board at its meeting just 
preceding this convention. 

Since our last convention in October, 1939, the CIO has substantially 
increased its organizational activity, both directly through the national 
organizing force and through additional aid to our affiliated unions. In 
addition, the CIO has developed its related activities in legislative and other 
fields. ‘The increased income of the national organization will assure the 
continuation of this policy and an expansion of the activities of the CIO. 

As you will be advised elsewhere in this report, the damage suits which 
have been brought by anti-union employers against several affiliated 
unions of the CIO, to which the CIO has been joined as a party defendant, 
are still pending. For the same reasons indicated in the report of the 
President at the convention last year, upon advice of Counsel, we have 
refrained from making public at this time the financial reports which 
have been furnished to the Executive Board. 


® 
PRESS AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The informational services of the CIO, under the direction of Mr. Len 
De Caux, Publicity Director, have been continued during the past year 
along the lines already laid down, but with some expansion and adaptation 
in several phases to meet developing situations. 

The services and activities of the Publicity Department fall into two 
natural divisions: (1) Keeping the membership and prospective members 
informed on CIO activities and policies, and mobilizing their support 
behind the general organizational and legislative campaigns of the CIO; 
and (2) public relations work to present the position of the CIO effectively 
and to create a sympathetic understanding of it among the general 
public. 

The expansion of CIO organizing work during the past year, the large 
number of Labor Board election campaigns, and increased legislative 
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activities during a prolonged session of Congress have produced greater 
than usual demand for national office activity in both the above-mentioned 
fields. In response to this demand, more attention than heretofore has 
been devoted during the past year to radio broadcasting; publication and 
circulation of pamphlet and leaflet literature has been increased; and THE 
CIO NEWS and other periodical publications have thrown themselves 
vigorously into the current campaigns. 

Regular publicity and press relations work have been continued, and 
there is no evidence of any abatement in the public interest in the major 
activities of the CIO. Their decisive impact on national affairs is widely 
recognized both in the volume of hostile propaganda launched by the 
reactionary press to offset CIO demands, and in the increased attention 
paid to the CIO whenever its strength and progress are registered by 
major victories such as the General Motors election. 


Radio Broadcasting 


In line with the recommendations of the San Francisco convention, the 
CIO Publicity Department has devoted increased attention to promoting 
a wider use of the radio by affiliated unions and Industrial Union Councils 
and has arranged for many nation-wide broadcasts by CIO leaders on 
national issues. It has also been on guard to see that the rights of labor to 
broadcast are not curtailed by refusals to grant time and by censorship of 
labor broadcasts. 

This year, in addition to the Labor Day broadcast of your President, 
the CIO Publicity Department arranged for 12 broadcasts by national 
CIO officials over the networks of the National Broadcasting Company, 
Columbia Broadcasting System and Mutual Broadcasting System. These 
broadcasts were so arranged as to cover major phases of the CIO’s 
program and included broadcasts on CIO organizing plans, technological 
unemployment; what the CIO means to business; labor’s social outlook; 
jobs made in America; the CIO program on social security; responsible 
unionism; the CIO and the Negro worker; labor and civil liberties; and 
the Wagner Act. 

These broadcasts were followed up by the dispatch of CIO literature in 
response to the hundreds of letters from all parts of the country which 
resulted from the speeches. 

During the year scores of cases were brought to the attention of the 
Publicity Department, involving difficulties in obtaining radio time in 
many different parts of the country. These cases were taken up with the 
National Association of Broadcasters and in many instances resulted in the 
radio time requested being granted or alternative arrangements being 
made. 

The most serious case to arise has been the refusal of Station KYA in 
San Francisco to renew its contract for the daily CIO program there. The 
grounds given for refusing to renew this contract were a clause in the 
code of the National Association of Broadcasters recommending refusal to 
sell time for broadcasts on controversial issues. This action has resulted in 
formal protest being filed with the Federal Communications Commission 
and may lead to a demand for official action on the refusal of broadcasting 
companies to sell time to labor organizations and other practices curtailing 
freedom of the air for labor. 
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Pamphlet and Leaflet Literature 


The number of pamphlets and leaflets published by the national CIO 
now totals 49, a score of which have been issued since the last convention. 
The number of copies of this type of literature circulated in the past year 
runs to more than a million, nearly all of which has been paid circulation. 
The continuing demand for it indicates that this literature has proved 
valuable to our affiliated organizations for organizing purposes and for 
acquainting their members and the public with CIO purposes and policies. 

A best seller during the year was the CIO Legislative Program, of which 
hundreds of thousands of copies were circulated. There was also a big 
demand for reprints of President Lewis’ speeches in pamphlet form. 

Other new pamphlets and leaflets issued by the CIO during the past 
year deal with the CIO stand on national defense, civil liberties, social 
security, unemployment, the CIO and the Negro worker, and the CIO 
campaign to defend the Wagner Act. 


The CIO News 
THE CIO NEWS, official weekly organ of the national CIO, has con- 


tinued to be one of the most effective and influential publicity media of 
the CIO, for keeping the membership informed on national CIO develop- 
ments, for mobilizing the whole movement behind national campaigns and 
for presenting the viewpoint of the CIO to the general public. 

In order to meet the special needs of the affiliated unions and state and 
local Industrial Union Councils, THE CIO NEWS, in addition to its 
national edition, publishes many special editions which are the official 
organs of their respective International Unions and Industrial Union 
Councils. These editions make it possible to combine a local labor paper 
or union organ with the national CIO paper, at a considerable financial 
saving for the organization concerned. 

The Fifth Anniversary issue of THE CIO NEWS planned for this con- 
vention is designed to present a rounded picture of the many phases of 
CIO activity, besides giving complete news of the convention and it is 
hoped that its wide circulation will promote an increase in the regular 
circulation of THE CIO NEWS. 

The support of all affiliates is urged for THE CIO NEWS, since its 
usefulness to the whole movement increases in proportion as its circulation 
increases, and it renders a service to the whole CIO which cannot be dupli- 
cated by any other existing publication. 

* * * * * 


In this report it is not necessary to go into detail on the other publicity 
and public relations activities of the CIO Publicity Department, which 
include weekly publication of the Union News Service clipsheet, intended 
primarily for labor papers; press contact work and releases to daily papers 
and magazines; preparation of material for CIO speakers, and a number 
of other informational services. 

The facilities of the CIO Publicity Department are available to all affili- 
ated unions, wherever it can assist in publicizing their activities and cam- 
paigns, obtain radio time for them or supply them with information on the 
CIO. This department also serves as a national clearing house for the 
publicity departments of affiliated organizations and close cooperation is 
maintained on all matters of mutual interest. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT DIVISION 


The CIO has continued to manifest its interest on behalf of the unem- 
ployed. The Unemployment Division, under the direction of Mr. Ralph 
Hetzel, Jr., has expanded its work. 


WPA Legislation 


The WPA has operated since June, 1939, under the serious handicap of 
a law written by those who are essentially opposed to the idea of a work 
program. The nature and extent of this law were reported in detail in 
your President’s report to the Second Constitutional Convention. 

In the last quarter of 1939, due mainly to the outbreak of war in Eu- 
rope, the country had a brief vigorous boom with production rising to 
1929 heights in December. The boom died quickly. The index of pro- 
duction fell 9 points in January and 10 points in February. 

But to the unemployed there was little difference where the index of 
production stood: all through the relatively prosperous months of the 
Fall of 1939 unemployment rose steadily from 9,704,000 in September to 
10,456,000 in December. In January the number of unemployed jumped 
to 11,927,000. 

The WPA appropriation passed in the Summer of 1939 in the false 
hope of an extensive recovery was utterly inadequate. Worse still, it had 
been saddled with a number of vicious provisions which made just admin- 
istration difficult and proper care of the unemployed impossible. 

One of the worst of these was the so-called 18-month layoff provision 
whereby those unemployed workers who had been on the program con- 
tinuously for 18 months or more were to be laid off for at least 30 days. 

Because of this provision the WPA was forced to lay off more than 
775,000 workers during July and August. These were not the workers 
who could easily be re-absorbed into private industry, as a survey later 
made by the WPA showed, and the misery and privation caused by this 
one provision has been enormous. 

When the President’s Budget for the 1940 fiscal year was presented to 
Congress in January, it revealed a shockingly low estimate for public 
works. There was no provision for PWA, while WPA was to get 
$975,650,000, or one-third less than the inadequate amount provided in 
the previous year. Furthermore, in spite of the fact that unemployment 
in January and February remained close to 12 million, no deficiency appro- 
priation for the 1939 fiscal year was requested. The WPA thus continued 
to care for about 2,200,000 workers or less than 20 per cent of the unem- 
ployed. The level of WPA employment was further cut to about 1,700,000 
on June 30. 

The CIO pressed for a deficiency appropriation and supported two 
resolutions introduced by Senator Pepper on the question. The first, 
S. J. Res. 239, was introduced early in April and provided for an addi- 
tional $150,000,000 for the WPA; this was referred to the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee where it was buried. The second, S. J. Res. 250, 
provided that the WPA rolls be kept at the April 1 level of approxi- 
mately 2,100,000 and that any deficiency thus incurred be provided for 
in the 1940 WPA bill. The national defense emergency was used as the 
excuse to prevent consideration of this measure. 
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By the time the House Appropriations Committee took up the Presi- 
dent’s Budget estimate for the WPA for 1940 it had become very clear 
how utterly inadequate was the Budget proposal. The President then 
asked that the $975,650,000 originally requested for the WPA for the 
entire year be made available for use in 8 months. Vice President 
Murray and the Director of the Unemployment Division appeared before 
the House Appropriations Committee to point out the inadequacy of the 
projected appropriation. Mr. Murray made clear in extensive testimony 
that such an appropriation could not possibly meet the need and asked 
for enactment of the CIO program of a minimum of three million jobs. 
He also criticized the 1939 bill and urged the committee to include the 
following provisions in the bill it brought out: 


1. Restoration of prevailing hourly wage rates. 

2. Elimination of 18-month layoff provision. 

3. Increases in monthly security wage rates. 

4. Elimination of 25 per cent sponsorship contribution. 
5. Restoration of theatre project. 


These things the Appropriations Committee failed to do. 

Representative Joseph E. Casey introduced an amendment in the 
House to increase the WPA appropriation to $2,232,000,000 to provide for 
three million jobs. The CIO supported this amendment vigorously. A 
strong fight was put up for it on the House floor. It failed to pass. 

In the Senate, Senator James E. Murray introduced a closely similar 
amendment providing for three million jobs for an 8-month period. The 
amendment failed of passage. The fight in the Senate, however, resulted 
in some improvements in the Senate version of the bill. Most of these 
were taken out by the Conference Committee. 

As the result of the terms of the WPA Act, WPA employment fell off in 
the Spring and Summer of 1940 to levels below those provided by the 
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The figures for unemployment in this chart are those calculated by the CIO. No 
figures are available on relief previous to 1933, therefore the relief chart begins at 
that time. It should be noted that as indicated in the report the proportion of unem- 
ployed on WPA and relief has declined more rapidly than the total unemployed. 
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WPA in any period of similar levels of unemployment. The average 
per cent of the unemployed, as computed by the CIO, that has been on 
WPA rolls since the WPA got under way at the beginning of 1936 has 
been 25 per cent. It has reached 35 per cent at times. From January to 
August, 1940, an average of barely 18 per cent of the unemployed has 
been on WPA. 

There have been continuously in this period at least a million persons 
able and willing to work, certified to the WPA for whom there has been 
no work. In short, for the period just proceeding the start of intensified 
national defense preparations, the plight of the unemployed in the United 
States was at its worst. 


Public Works Policy and Defense 


During the year 1940 there has been a growing use of national defense 
as the reason for the failure to provide additional and proper sums for 
the unemployed. This has occurred in spite of the fact that the amount 
of unemployment and the need of the unemployed saw little substantial 
reduction during the first eight months of the calendar year 1940. 

The excessive expenditures for national defense will undoubtedly be 
used in the coming months as the basis for further decreases in provi- 
sions for the unemployed. 

An examination of the effect of the defense program upon employment 
made below in this report indicates that at best there will be a reduction 
in unemployment in 1941 of some three millions below 1940. Since unem- 
ployment has averaged about 10 million for most of 1940, such a reduction 
would leave an average of between six and seven million unemployed in 
the year 1941. There are, therefore, sound grounds for the CIO to con- 
tinue to urge the provision of a minimum of three million jobs on public 
work for those who are able and willing to work. There are solid grounds 
for asking that such a level of jobs for the unemployed should not be 
reduced until such time as there are no persons available to take such 
work, a principle set forth by the CIO in 1938. 

It now seems clear that it will be sound public policy to replace the 
WPA by a more substantial and practical program of public work, such 
as that set forth by the CIO at its Convention in 1939, Each year since 
its inception the conditions under which workers have been obliged to 
labor on the WPA have steadily deteriorated. Men and women are now 
required to work thereon a full monthly complement of 130 hours for 
the meager average wage of $55. The work they do is of the same char- 
acter and ardousness as that of those who work at similar tasks in private 
industry and other public projects. A growing proportion of the WPA 
projects are now for national defense, and differ from other defense proj- 
ects only in paying a sub-standard wage. There are compelling reasons, 
therefore, for the replacement of WPA by a more adequate program. 


Relief 


There has been no improvement in the relief grants to families through- 
out the nation. Many of these families include able-bodied wage earners, 
unable to obtain work in private industry or on the WPA. The average 
family relief grant has continued to remain during the past year at approxi- 
mately $24 per month. 
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The capacity or the willingness of many cities and states to improve 
the condition of these people has deteriorated. 


Youth 


The CIO expressed at a number of hearings and other public occasions 
its whole-hearted support of increased programs for the welfare of 
young people. Its representatives endorsed the American Youth Act 
designed to increase provision for needy young people in schools and jobs. 
It further gave every possible encouragement to the increase of the 
National Youth Administration program, and gave material assistance 
in seeking increased appropriation for young people. 

A cut in the NYA program recommended in the President’s Budget was 
restored in Congress with the assistance of labor and other friends of 
youth. A further increase of the program was authorized in October, 
1940, with appropriations to provide additional training of young people 
in machine production work related to the national defense program. 

The provision for young people continues to be woefully inadequate. 
The major new opportunities being provided for young people are an 
opportunity to enter the Army or go into training programs designed to 
manufacture arms. There has been no extension of additional oppor- 
tunity as set forth in the Federal aid to Education Program. And educa- 
tional opportunities outside of those relating to purely national defense 
industries or auxiliary military trades are decreasing rather than increasing. 

The assignment of an increasingly greater proportion of NYA projects 
to direct production work of a military nature raises serious problems for 
labor. Many of the NYA shops will be set up to produce goods which 
might otherwise be manufactured by private industry under union condi- 
tions. The NYA products will be manufactured at wage rates far below 
the prevailing rate. 

There has been no effective participation of labor in the setting up or 
supervision of the programs of the NYA. Every care must be exercised 
to see that this program whose opportunity for young people the CIO 
has approved, shall not be misused to exploit young people and break 
down labor standards. 


National Defense Training 


The 1939 Convention manifested the CIO’s interest in matters relating 
to national defense training by the passage of a resolution denouncing 
false alarms about a presumptive shortage of labor. That position was 
based upon the assumption that the foreign and domestic military expendi- 
tures in this nation as then contemplated would make little dent in the 
large number of workers then unemployed. 

By the time that the Executive Board met in June, 1940, it was clear 
that very extensive additional expenditures, both foreign and domestic, 
would be made for military equipment. At that time also it was clear that 
the Federal Government, having set up the National Defense Advisory 
Commission, planned to enter extensively in the field of training workers 
for national defense industry on the presumption that a greatly increased 
employment would be forthcoming. 

The Executive Board set forth its view of the situation by adopting a 
“Proposal for the Effective Use of Available Labor Supply for National 
Defense.” This proposal strongly emphasized the vast supply of labor 
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available for any increase in employment, pointing to 11 million workers 
totally unemployed, to hundreds of thousands of workers on part time, 
to large numbers of skilled workers doing unskilled work. 


The statement said: 


“Every effort should be made immediately to determine the need for 
labor, according to type of skill, industry and location. It would be a 
tremendous waste to prepare vast numbers of workers for jobs that may 
not materialize.” 

The statement then went on to make a series of specific proposals for 
the proper operation of the training program. These proposals have in 
large part been incorporated in the plans of the National Defense Commis- 
sion. They have also formed the basis for the representations of CIO 
officers on the matter. They are as follows: 


“1, A full inventory should be made immediately of all workers listed 
as available by the United States Employment Service. It should be 
supplemented by information from the unions as to their respective indus- 
tries. This requires the establishment of continuing, frequent reporting 
by the Employment Service in cooperation with the unions. 

“2. A special registration should be established by the USES in con- 
nection with organized labor, to locate these skilled workers who are now 
working on jobs which do not utilize their skills. Such a survey could 
be supplemented by specific studies to be made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics.” 

The proposal set forth the following specific principles on training: 


“1. Federal funds should be made available for the transportation of 
workers to areas where they are needed. 

“2. Retraining of skilled workers to fit the specific jobs should be estab- 
lished by the Federal Government and by the manufacturers involved. 
Such retraining should be carried on under joint supervision of the gov- 
ernment, labor and the employers. Federal agencies, such as the Office 
of Education and the WPA, could cooperate in this work. 

“3. Training under similar supervision should be made available to 
workers now doing unskilled and semi-skilled work in plants, thus pro- 
viding an opportunity for such workers to acquire skills. 

“4, Apprenticeship training should be substantially expanded under 
the regulations of the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship and under the 
joint supervision of employers and organized labor. 

“5. There should be a continuation and expansion of general training 
programs for young people, emphasizing especially basic work experiences 
and preliminary mechanical training. Such young people should be avail- 
able for replacing the skilled workers taken off production lines. Care 
should be taken that any program to train young people for non-combatant 
military work should not have the effect of throwing a vast number of 
partly trained young workers upon an over-crowded labor market. There 
should be provisions made for employment of such young people upon 
the completion of their training. 

“6. New national defense facilities should be located as far as possible 
in communities from which the main industries have been recently with- 
drawn.” 
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Labor Cooperation 

The two points with regard to such training which the CIO has con- 
tinuously emphasized are: 

1. The CIO does not oppose such training programs as are necessary 
to meet clearly indicated needs. 

2. No training program should go forward without the fullest partici- 
pation of labor in its planning and operation, or without meeting clear 
and definite need. 

Under the direction of Commissioner Hillman of the National Defense 
Commission, the apprenticeship and training programs have been 
expanded, and certain new programs have been undertaken. 

The Apprenticeship Division of the U. S. Department of Labor under 
the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship has been substantially increased. 
An additional staff has been added for the purpose of encouraging the 
establishment of the proper standards of apprenticeship. The work of 
this Division relates only to the so-called apprenticeable trades which 
require extensive training. Mr. Clinton S. Golden is the CIO member of 
the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship. 

The work of the U. S. Office of Education in trade and industrial educa- 
tion has also been broadened under the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission, with the appropriation of some substantial additional funds. 
Normally the office provided funds, under certain standards, to the local 
school authorities for promotion of the regular trade and industrial educa- 
tion program. Emergency courses were instituted beginning in June, 
1940, in some of the local schools through special national defense grants. 
By law these courses were limited to so-called pre-employment refresher 
courses for persons listed as unemployed on the rolls of the public employ- 
ment offices and for supplementary training courses to employed workers. 

By the middle of October a total of about 128,000 had been enrolled in 
the defense courses. Of these 83,000 were enrolled in the full-time pre- 
employment refresher courses and from 45,000 in courses for workers 
already employed. By the middle of October about 9,000 of the trainees 
were reported to have received jobs, these being trainees in the pre- 
employment refresher courses. 

A much broader program has been approved under new appropriations 
made in October. This program provides for widespread additions to 
regular vocational courses, additional special defense courses, for courses 
for out-of-school rural youth and the provision of equipment. 

Unless these extensive new programs are carried on under the careful 
scrutiny of organized labor, there is a serious chance of abuse. 

The CIO has a member on the National Advisory Committee for 
Trade and Industrial Education. Two of its staff members are consultants 
to the Division on Labor matters. And in a number of states and localities 
CIO representatives have taken their places on the local committees. As 
yet, however, participation in states and local school areas is wholly inade- 
quate. The CIO urged the expansion of this representation, and we have 
requested that no new programs be set up without guarantee that com- 
mittees with proper representation from labor were participating in the 
program. 

A new training unit was established under Commissioner Hillman to 
promote in-plant training with industrial plants and to encourage the 
up-grading of workers to more skilled jobs. This program has been under 
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the direction of industrial personnel to whom is attached an advisory 
committee with among others three officers of CIO unions. 

A wide extension of the program is contemplated with the establish- 
ment of some 22 regional offices and the expansion of the headquarters 
staff. 

Finally, there are the expanded mechanical training programs of the 
National Youth Administration and the CCC. 

The Unemployment Division has kept in touch with the progress of 
the programs and has sought to coordinate the activities of various CIO 
affiliates in the field of national training policy. As yet there appears to 
have been made no satisfactory determination of the actual need for 
trained workers and the programs are still being expanded without a 
proper relationship to requirements. 


Food Stamp Plan 


The CIO has continued to support the Food Stamp Plan, the establish- 
ment of which was described in last year’s report. The CIO has sought 
increased appropriations for the plan and in many cities CIO affiliates 
have been in the forefront of those who sought the extension of the plan 
to their city. 

Some five million persons now have use of the Stamp Plan in 210 cities. 
The plan has also been extended to cover the purchase of cotton garments 
in eight cities and as such has promoted the welfare of workers engaged 
in the manufacture of textiles and cotton garments, as well as low income 
consumers. 

The past success of this plan in bringing surpluses of farm products into 
the hands of those who need them seems to justify the CIO’s support to 
a very substantial expansion of the program. 


“Economic Outlook’’ 


In January, 1940, the Unemployment Division began the publication of 
a monthly survey of current economic facts from labor’s point of view, the 
Economic Outlook. The publication has been sent to national and local 
CIO officials and to a selected list of publications, libraries, economists, 
teachers and government officials. 

Many CIO affiliates have indicated that the material available in the 
publication has been of considerable use in their activities. The charts 
and analyses in the Outlook have received wide attention in the daily 
and labor press. 


Unemployment Estimates 


The Unemployment Division also began in January the computation of 
an estimate on unemployment. The figure has been accepted as one of 
the standard estimates and has received recognition from a number of 
government departments as being as nearly accurate as any available 
estimate. 

The continued failure of the Federal Government to provide any official 
figures on unemployment has made necessary the computation of such 
an estimate by the CIO. The CIO has continuously urged upon agencies 
of the Federal Government, especially the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the necessity of establishing an accepted government computa- 
tion of unemployment. The lack of such a figure has made much more 
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difficult the promotion of sound Federal policy for meeting the problems 
of the unemployed. The void has been filled instead with a number of 
conflicting and, often, uninformed statements by public officials as to the 
nature and extent of unemployment. This failure by government to pro- 
vide a reasonable basis for the establishment of programs for the unem- 
ployed is one of the serious shortcomings of administration policy on 
unemployment. It is incredible that the most advanced industrial nation 
of the world should be without adequate information on this subject. 


Research 


The Unemployment Division has undertaken a substantial amount of 
economic research as requested by affiliated unions. 

The Division has further cooperated closely with the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in the setting up of a national conference of 
Labor Research Directors. The Director of the Division is a member of 
the standing committee of that Conference. Already the Conference and 
its committee have taken substantial steps to promote improvements in 
the informational service of the Bureau, in matters such as the publication 
of a labor annual, the computation of labor productivity figures, the 
improvement of information on wage agreements, the extension of infor- 
mation on wage rates and hours, and the improvement of information on 
the cost of living. 


Technological Unemployment 


Extensive testimony was presented by eight CIO union leaders before 
the Temporary National Economic Committee on technological changes 
in industry and the effect of such changes upon employment. These 
hearings provided the first occasion at which a thorough-going public 
examination has been made of the displacement of men by the machine. 
The statements by the representatives of the CIO revealed a grasp of the 
problems of the various industries more comprehensive by far than that 
shown by those representatives of the industries who also testified. The 
statements were presented by Mr. Philip Murray, chairman of the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee; Mr. Thomas Kennedy, secretary-treas- 
urer of the United Mine Workers of America; Mr. Emil Rieve, president 
of the Textile Workers Union; Mr. James B. Carey, president of the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America; Mr. R. J. 
Thomas, president of the United Automobile Workers of America; Mr. 
Thomas Burns, vice president of the United Rubber Workers of America; 
Mr. Lewis Merrill, president of the United Office and Professional Work- 
ers of America; Mr. Daniel Driesen, legislative representative of the 
American Communications Association. 

The general conclusions reached by the CIO representatives were: 


1. None of the unions opposed increased efficiency and productivity 
as such. 

2. Increasing productivity in the basic industries has forced an abso- 
lute reduction in the number of workers employed and a reduction in 
the share of income going to workers. 

3. Industry has introduced machines with little regard for the conse- 
quent human tragedies and the destruction of cities and towns. 
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4. In most of the industries considered the products of increased 
efficiency have not been passed on either to workers or to consumers in 


any substantial measure. 


. Machines Replace Men 
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This chart shows changes in industrial output as related to the number of man- 
hours necessary to produce that output. The figures for industrial output are based 
on the Federal Reserve Board index, but with 1929 equalling 100. The manhours of 
work index is based on a study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The chart empha- 
sizes the rapidly increasing manhour productivity. It also indicates one of the reasons 
why there are fewer persons employed in industrial production. 


_ 5. If it had not been for the extensive reductions of hours and increase 
in hourly wage rates brought about by organized labor the consequences 
of technological change would have been ever more devastating. 

6. Agricultural and clerical employment no longer offer an outlet for 
new workers entering the labor market. 

7. In most cases the new machines have not induced new employment 
in new industries or old industries sufficient to absorb the originally 


displaced workers. 

Several means were suggested by the CIO representatives to meet the 
problems of technological unemployment. 

1. All the witnesses agreed that only through the organization of labor 
and the consequent raising of hourly rates and the reduction of hours 
worked would the current effects of machines be substantially mitigated. 
Considerable expansion of such activity by labor must continue to offset 
the growing replacement of men by machines. 

2. The unions, especially the textile, steel and the communications 
workers have begun to provide in contracts that workers displaced by 
machines shall be absorbed in other ways by the company. Notable in 
this connection was the clause in the contract of the ACA with the Mackay- 
Radio Company which reads: “No employe of the company shall be 
dismissed by the company during the life of this agreement because of 
mechanization or technological changes.” 
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3. A proposal was made for the establishment of dismissal wages for 
workers thrown out of work or put on lower rate jobs by machines. 

4. There was general agreement that such means as were now available 
to the unions were not sufficient in themselves to solve the problems of 
technological unemployment and that it was necessary for business and the 
government to join in a common program for passing on the benefits of 
technological changes to workers and the general public. 


6 
THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


Last year your President in his report warned of the dangers inherent in 
basing the prosperity of the nation upon expenditures for armament. 

The United States has now embarked upon a war economy rapidly 
rising to full flood. We are facing a period when increased employment 
and increased production will be based solely on enormous expenditures 


for military purposes. 
National Defense Costs 


National defense expenditures totalling 16% billions of dollars have been 
appropriated or authorized, in addition to money being spent for such 
purposes under regular appropriations by such agencies as the WPA. It 
has been officially estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury that some 
five billion dollars of this sum will be spent in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1941. In the last quarter of the fiscal year it is expected that such 
expenditures will be at a rate of approximately eight billion dollars an- 
nually. It has been unofficially estimated that the following fiscal year will 
see such expenditures totaling some 10 billion dollars. 

All or nearly all of such funds will be obtained by increasing the debt of 
the federal government. 

This trend will be expected to be greatly augmented by very large 
exports of arms and arms materials to Great Britain. In the first eight 
months of 1940, there was an export surplus of one billion dollars, a large 
part of which was due to arms purchases by Great Britain. This surplus 
acted as a further subsidy to American arms industries. 

The inevitable result of these expenditures will be to increase the 
national income substantially. Government economists have spoken of 
reaching by these methods a national income of 100 billion dollars or more 


in 1942, 
National Defense Employment 


Such an increase in production will provide a substantial amount of 
increased employment, at first in the arms industries and later on in other 
industries stimulated by the subsidy. The estimates of increased employ- 
ment which will be caused by the national defense program vary rather 
widely. It would seem reasonable, however, to expect an increase in 
employment in 1941 above 1940 of an average of 2% millions of workers. 

The additional withdrawal of about a million through the draft and the 
mustering of the National Guard will further decrease the number of 
persons unemployed. By taking into account the normal increase in work- 
ing population and the probability that some conscripted workers will not 
be replaced, it is possible to foresee a decrease in unemployment approxi- 
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mating three million in 1941. Unemployment in 1940 has averaged about 
10 million. 

Some of the increased employment and production will arise indirectly in 
industries not immediately connected with defense, but most of the in- 
creased employment and production will appear in armament occupations 
specifically. This will create an acute deformity of our economic structure, 
marked by great overextension in such industries as aircraft, shipbuilding, 
ordnance, and so on. 

The major part of the early plant expansions for defense have been 
financed by the federal government, either by RFC loans or by direct 
grants. 
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Est. Estimate Estimate Estimate 


oem fiscal'40 July thru Oct.40 Nov40 thru Feb.'41 March thru June'4l —Fiscal Year Ending June ‘42 


The height of the bullets in this chart shows the estimated average monthly expendi- 
tures for national defense appropriations by the federal government for the periods 
indicated under each column. The information is based on the latest available esti- 
mates of government economists, some of them unofficial. 


The War Economy 


It is clear that the nation has shifted to a war economy, administered 
by the representatives of corporate industry and finance. And the Ameri- 
can people are faced with all the hazards which arise therefrom. 

If any nation comes to depend for its prosperity only on increased mili- 
tary expenditures, it becomes chained to a Frankenstein which drags it 
inevitably toward war. Unless substantial economic offsets are provided 
to prevent this nation from becoming wholly dependent upon the war 
expenditures, we will come sooner or later to the dilemma which requires 
either war or depression. 

When a nation’s economy comes to be based on arms expenditures, the 
cessation of such a subsidy means depression, the kind of depression that 
rests most heavily upon the wage earners and farmers. 

The war economy is marked by diversion to essentially non-productive 
work of a large part of our national capacity and effort. 
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It means a substantial part of our labor and of our capital are dedicated 
to the building of instruments of destruction. The Dust Bowl and its 
ruined farmers, the abandoned coal mines, and the stranded miners, stand 
as reminders of the destructive character of a war boom 20 years ago. 

Typical of the war economy is a rise in the cost of living such as to sweep 
away the increase in payrolls. Typical also are profits moving to astro- 
nomical figures; the creation of enormous reserves of workers in the Army 
and in arms industries, beyond the capacity of industry to reabsorb; the 
building of great plant capacity, usable only for arms. 

Under the shelter of the arms subsidy all the economic deformities which 
cause unemployment and depression in more normal times become aggra- 
vated. This phenomenon cannot but induce a skepticism on the part of 
the common people of the nation as to the purposes to which national 
defense expenditures are being turned. 

It is not necessary for this nation to fall victim to a war economy. If 
sound economic measures are pursued, it is possible to provide for our 
national defense without mortgaging our economic future. The means are 
the extension and acceleration of the kind of program already set forth 
by labor. 


Guns and Butter 


European nations have by choice or by necessity withdrawn from con- 
sumers goods and incomes the necessary labor and resources with which 
to arm. As long as this country has a reservoir of 10 million unemployed, 
as long as it has a vast unused capacity in its regular industries, we need 
not sacrifice butter for guns. 

Indeed, unless production in the consumers goods industries is substan- 
tially expanded along with the national defense production, the nation will 
fail to absorb its unemployed. It will take an income of at least 100 
billion dollars to wipe out unemployment. 

The rise of production to 1929 levels in December of 1939 revealed 
that such an output could be reached with 2% to 3 million less workers 
employed at an average of 38 instead of 48 hours per week. The steel 
industry, producing the same tonnage, employed 68,000 fewer workers in 
the summer of 1940 than in the peak period of 1937. Similar figures 
can be cited for all the major American industries. Under the pressure 
of national defense production this movement will be accelerated and the 
number of workers employed will fail to rise in proportion to increased 
production. 

It will be possible for the national income to reach 100 or 110 billions of 
dollars, with 10 billions only of that income turned to arms. There would 
be left 90 to 100 billion dollars for the ordinary needs of our people, an 
income high above any previous level. 

Should, however, such a rise in the income be accompanied by the 
soaring cost of living and the fantastic profits of the World War period, 
disaster or economic collapse will follow. If, on the other hand, prices are 
held within bounds, wages rise evenly, profits are only reasonable; if the low 
incomes of the nation rise and the high incomes are lowered; if the people 
are equipped with the money to buy all those things which they need; if un- 
employment is vigorously wiped out, then our people need not fall victims 
to a war economy. 
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Up to the present there has been little effort by responsible public 
officials to institute measures which would offset the dislocations of the 
arms production. 

Much more effective and persistent adjustment is essential in the follow- 
ing areas: 

1. The proportion of all income which goes to wages must increase. 
The growing power of the CIO added many millions of dollars to the 
incomes of wage earners again in the last year. Nevertheless, there are 
large areas in American industry where the right of collective bargaining 
has not been recognized and where low wage levels constitute a drag upon 
the well-being of the other organized and unorganized workers. 

The average weekly wage in manufacturing industries for 1939 was 
$24.50. This is a substantial improvement over the wage earned at the 
inception of the CIO. If, as is rare, such a weekly wage were earned 
for 52 weeks of the year, it would, however, constitute an income of ap- 
proximately $1250 annually for the average wage earner’s family. 

Such an income is barely half of what has been calculated after careful 
study as being a “minimum standard for health and decency” by a distin- 
guished committee of scholars, the Heller Committee, in California. It is 
clear that substantial improvement is required in the status of the American 
wage earner and that such improvement must take precedence in a period 
of growing national income. From an economic point of view, therefore, 
the further extension of collective bargaining is imperative. 

2. The cost of living must be protected by the maintenance of a stable 
and reasonable price structure. If the effect of increased money wages is 
wiped out by increased cost of living, no useful purpose is served by such 
wage rises. For the first three months of the national defense program 
the price structure has remained fairly stable. Rifts, however, have 
appeared and on certain commodities, serious price increases have already 
occurred. 

The National Defense Commission has indicated its opposition to such 
price rises but as yet no effective steps appear to have been taken to prevent 
them. 

3. Profits must be kept at a reasonable and just level. The World War 
saw profits soar, in spite of a strong excess profits tax, to unprecedented 
levels. Since the outbreak of the European War the profits of major 
American corporations have moved rapidly upward, increasing for 200 
leading corporations some 60 per cent. 


Ineffectual Tax Measure 


In spite of a clear commitment in policy to prevent excessive profit, the 
federal government has in fact lifted the moderate restrictions previously 
in effect. The so-called Excess Profits Tax Bill was the vehicle for wiping 
out a profit limitation of seven and eight per cent on a large number of 
shipbuilding and aircraft contracts. It further provided for a five year 
amortization plan of newly constructed national defense facilities, a plan 
which amounts, in many instances, to a gift of plant facilities to private 
industry. The so-called Excess Profits Tax which accompanied these 
measures is a highly complicated and almost completely ineffectual tax 
measure which ill deserves the title. 

4. The national tax structure needs a vigorous reversal in its now seri- 
ously retrogressive character. 
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Each year some 16 billion dollars is withdrawn in taxes from our national 
income of which Federal taxes amount to six billion dollars, state taxes to 
4¥ billion dollars and local and municipal taxes to 5% billion dollars. 

Of the six billion dollars withdrawn in federal taxes some 55.6 per cent in 
fiscal year 1940 was of a retrogressive nature, that is, taxes on consumer 
products. Only 44.4 per cent was collected through inheritance, income, 
and similar taxes based on ability to pay. This compares with 1930 when 
31.8 per cent of the federal taxes came from consumer taxes and 68.2 per 
cent came from income and corporation taxes. 

Some 83 per cent of the state taxes bear directly upon consumption prod- 
ucts in the form of sales and excise taxes. About 75 per cent of the local 
and municipal revenue is derived from real estate and property taxes 
which bear most frequently upon wage earners and property owners. 

Two new tax bills have been passed during the present session of Con- 
gress. Both of these bills further aggravate the retrogressive character 
of our tax structure. 

The first revenue bill is to raise a billion dollars. Over 50 per cent of 
this amount will come from the imposition of additional consumer taxes and 
the lowering of exemptions on individual incomes. The income tax rate on 
income levels above $4,000 was raised somewhat. 

The second revenue act was designed to tax excess profits. The bill will 
raise a little over 400 million dollars the first year, according to Treasury 
estimates. Over one half of this revenue will result from an increase of 
3.1 per cent on normal corporation profits above $25,000. Only 185 
million dollars will be derived from excess profits taxes. While the excess 
profits tax rate is 25 to 50 per cent the effective rate, after the liberal 
deductions and allowances that are permitted, will be about 8.5 per cent. 

In addition, the excess profits tax bill repealed profit limitations on gov- 
ernment shipbuilding and aircraft contracts of seven and eight per cent on 
the cost of production. 

Under this act, most of the major high-profit corporations of the nation 
will escape paying any substantial excess profits tax, even though their 
profits may, in some cases, be as high as 25 or 30 per cent. The businesses 
most severely penalized under the tax will be those with poor profits records 
in the past or those rapidly expanding. 

The result of both of these revenue acts has been to aggravate the 
tendency of the federal government to draw its taxes from low income 
groups. A vigorous reversal of this policy is essential to a sound system 
of taxation. 

Purchasing Power 


5. A further expansion in purchasing power must be made available to 
beneficiaries under the Social Security program and to the unemployed. 
The continued payment of small insurance benefits to the aged and to the 
unemployed under the Social Security system will constitute a drag upon 
the consumption capacity of these groups of the population. This condi- 
tion continues to be intensified by the collection of taxes for such a system 
from the very income classes who are presumed to be benefited. There 
continues to be such collections on the whole far exceeding the amount 
of benefits paid out. Only 39 per cent of some three billion dollars col- 
lected in unemployment compensation taxes have been returned to bene- 
ficiaries. The effect is adverse. The institution of a program, as suggested 
by the CIO, providing for substantially increased benefits and for tax 
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income based rather on ability to pay than upon wage taxes, would improve 
the economic situation. 

The analyses of probable increased employment under the national 
defense program make it clear that for some time to come there will be 
extensive need for public work to care for the unemployed. ‘The in- 
adequacies of the present WPA program have already been pointed out. 
An extended program in this sphere seems clearly necessary. 

The adjustment of these factors to absorption of the increasing product 
of industry requires more than the haphazard compulsions of the market. 
It requires intelligent direction on behalf of the nation as a whole. In the 
basic and major industries the rate at which increases in production shall 
occur, the increases of capital, the hours of work, the increase of wages and 
the establishment of sound economic prices are all matters of such import 
that they must be interrelated by the most careful design. 

Within each of these essential industries the problems of expansion to full 
production should become the joint responsibility of the representatives of 
management, labor, government and the consumers. Within such respon- 
sibility would be encompassed the details of production, wage and price 
policies. 

The financial and credit sources of the nation must be similarly adjusted 
to national needs and to the public interest. 

The starting point for such deliberate designing of full production and 
full employment could well lie in the calling of a conference of the responsi- 
ble leaders of labor, industry, agriculture and the government, as has been 
continuously proposed by the CIO. Such a conference could set forth the 
machinery and the principles by which our capacity can be utilized not 
only for national defense in a military sense, but for that national defense 
which calls for the high morale and well-being of our citizenry. 


* * * * * 


In such terms as these, it is possible to create an economy moving 
immediately to absorb our extensive unemployment, not only in the making 
of arms but also in a greater production of goods needed by our people. 
Such measures also provide the basis for an economy competent to absorb 
the shocks of the extensive national defense program. The nature of the 
economy should be such that it will be a growing one when national defense 
expenditures cease. Our economy must be capable in the future of absorb- 
ing the workers previously employed in the armed forces and in making 
arms. The alternative is disaster. 


LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


The work of the Legal Department, headed by Mr. Lee Pressman, 
General Counsel, has continued as in the past to be concerned with six 
main subjects: (1) the National Labor Relations Act and its enforcement; 
(2) the Fair Labor Standards Act; (3) legislative matters; (4) proceedings 
before federal administrative agencies; (5) litigation affecting the CIO; 
and (6) legal bulletins and pamphlets. 
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1. National Labor Relations Act and Its Enforcement 


The Attempts to Amend the Wagner Act 


The campaign, begun in January, 1939, to destroy the Wagner Act was 
carried on with increasing venom by reactionary anti-labor interests, aided 
and abetted by collusion on the part of the executive council of the AFL. 
Having failed in their efforts before the regular Congressional Labor 
Committees, the Smith Committee was set up by the House of Representa- 
tives for the express purpose of proving that the Act should be amended. 

The majority members of the Smith Committee, Congressman Howard 
W. Smith of Virginia, Harry N. Routzohn of Ohio, and Charles A. Halleck 
of Indiana, with the committee counsel, Edmund Toland, who has repre- 
sented some of the most notorious anti-labor groups in the country, con- 
ducted the investigation in a thoroughly biased and partisan manner with- 
out regard to the actual facts. 

On the basis of its distorted examination of the record of the Labor 
Board, the majority of the Committee prepared the Smith Bill to amend 
the National Labor Relations Act. This bill would have nullified com- 
pletely the fundamental protection of the Act and made its enforcement 
completely unworkable. 

Under this pressure, a majority of the House Labor Committee reported 
the Norton Bill, which would have destroyed industrial unions by requiring 
the mandatory establishment of craft units in any case where it was 
requested, notwithstanding the most extensive history of collective bargain- 
ing on a plant-wide, company-wide or industry-wide basis. 

The craft unit provision of the Norton Bill was criticized in a scathing 
minority report which pointed out that it would have produced industrial 
chaos and given governmental preference to one form of unionism as 
against another, and the bill was repudiated by its own sponsor, Mrs. 
Norton. 

Nevertheless, the House Rules Committee reported both the Smith and 
the Norton bills. At the last moment, William Green of the AFL sent a 
letter to each Congressman stating that the AFL supported the Smith 
amendments with minor modifications, and the Southern Democrats com- 
bined with Republican Congressmen to pass the Smith Bill. The measure 
was then sent to the Senate where it was referred to the Senate Education 
and Labor Committee. 

In the meantime, your President had submitted to the Senate Education 
and Labor Committee documentary evidence proving that the proposals of 
the AFL Executive Council had been prepared with the aid, advice and 
counsel of representatives of the National Association of Manufacturers 
and a number of the corporations which are most violently opposed to 
organized labor. At the same time, the facts showing the true origin and 
nature of the reactionary attempts to amend the Labor Act were widely 
disseminated among union members throughout the country. 

As a result of strong protests from the rank and file, William Green of 
the AFL was compelled to retract his previous support of the Smith 
amendments before the Senate Committee. Your President appeared 
before the Senate Education and Labor Committee to summarize once 
again the complete opposition of the CIO to any amendments. To date, 
the Senate Committee has not reported favorably any amendments to the 
National Labor Relations Act. 
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Thus the vigorous defense of the Labor Act, carried on by the CIO, was 
responsible for preventing any action being taken at this session of Con- 
gress to destroy the fundamental rights of organized labor guaranteed by 


the Act. 
Administration of the Act 


Notwithstanding the successful defense of the Labor Act, the administra- 
tion of the Act has been seriously hampered by the attack and its many 
ramifications. The appointment of Dr. Leiserson has brought about a divi- 
sion among the members of the Board on many important issues. More 
recently, the expiration of the term of Chairman J. Warren Madden, and 
the failure of the President to reappoint him, left the Board with only two 
members, with the result that no action is taken on cases where the two 
disagree. It was under the leadership of Chairman Madden and Board 
Member Edwin S. Smith that the Labor Board administered the Act with 
courage and resourcefulness in the face of the most violent and abusive 
reactionary attacks. 

The future policy of the Board will depend in large part upon who is 
named to fill the vacancy, which emphasizes the necessity for the reap- 
pointment of Mr. Madden as Chairman of the Board. 

The outstanding problems in the administration of the Act may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

(1) At the present time the worst foes of the Labor Act are either under 
orders of the National Labor Relations Act or soon will be. The Republic 
Steel Corporation, the Bethlehem Steel Company, the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, are subject to outstanding orders of the National Labor Relations 
Board directing them to comply with the provisions of the Labor Act. It 
is anticipated that there may soon be a similar order directed against the 
Weirton Steel Company. The same situation exists in most of the basic 
and mass production industries, such as radio and electrical manufacturing, 
mine, mill and smelter, and the chemical industries. It is therefore of great 
importance that the Labor Board carry through and actually enforce its 
outstanding orders: first, by going to court to obtain judicial decrees in the 
event the companies do not comply, and, second, after obtaining court 
decrees, to carry through on contempt proceedings where the companies 
still remain obdurate and do not concede the right of their employes to 
enjoy the benefits of labor organization. 

In this connection it is important to bear in mind the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Amalgamated Utility Workers case. In this case, 
the Supreme Court decided that a union cannot bring proceedings to en- 
force an order of the Board, even if it has been upheld by the court, and 
that the sole discretion to decide whether the employer is abiding with an 
order of the Board rests exclusively with the Board. 

Finally, it should be anticipated that great pressure may be exercised 
against the Board, under the guise of national defense, to refrain from 
enforcing the Labor Act with the same vigor and impartiality as have been 
exercised in the past. For instance, in the aviation industry the com- 
panies receiving the benefits of large government orders are still attempting 
to deny their employes their rights guaranteed under the Labor Act. These 
employers may seek the aid of government officials to dissuade the Labor 
Board from enforcing the Labor Act as effectively against them as in the 
case of other industries. However, it will be the position of the CIO that 
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the Labor Act is a law which should and must be obeyed by all employers 
regardless of industry or type of work. 

(2) The problem of securing elections promptly and with consideration 
for the interests of the workers still proves to be a difficult one. The 
danger is still ever present of the Board breaking down industrial organ- 
izations by way of craft units or plant units in order to appease reactionary 
demands from the AFL officials. Contracts which industrial unions may 
have enjoyed over a period of years do not offer an absolute barrier against 
concessions by Board Member Leiserson to the demands of AFL craft 
unions. 

It is impossible to offer any analysis of the decisions of the Board in 
regard to the question of the appropriate unit for collective bargaining. 
The factors which receive consideration in the individual cases suggest an 
opportunistic approach rather than any clear cut policy of protecting the 
interests of the workers by affording them the most powerful form of 
organization through industrial organization to meet the economic bargain- 
ing power of the employers This result was demonstrated in the decision 
of the Labor Board in the General Motors and Chrysler election cases. In 
spite of the overwhelming demonstration that a company-wide bargaining 
unit was the sole unit which would afford protection to the workers, the 
Labor Board conducted elections on the basis of plant units. Nevertheless, 
the CIO Automobile Workers Union was able to show in secret free elec- 
tions conducted by the Board that it had the support of an overwhelming 
majority of the workers in the automobile industry. By its own smash- 
ing victory in these elections, the union was able to confirm its position and 
proceed to the negotiation of collective bargaining agreements that have 
securely established its rightful place in the industry. 

The election machinery has not yet been sufficiently accelerated by the 
Labor Board to alleviate the problems with which many unions have been 
confronted. During the long intervals between the filing of petitions and 
the ordering of elections, employers take advantage of the situation and 
attempt to destroy the union which is unable to meet the attack while 
awaiting the election. On the other hand, cases have arisen where the 
Board has acted with alacrity in ordering an election where the employer 
has not yet proved that the effect of the unfair labor practices which the 
employer had practiced over a period of years has been completely over- 
come. In this kind of situation the Board has ordered elections while the 
employes are still reacting to the previous intimidation, with disastrous 
results for the union. While this kind of approach will clear the docket for 
the Board, it nevertheless represents a negation of the principles of the 
Labor Act. 


CIO Victories 


The CIO, in spite of all the difficulties presented, has still maintained its 
superior position to the AFL and to independent organizations in election 
results. ‘Thus: 

For the period from October, 1939, to October, 1940: 


(a) In the elections in which the CIO participated, CIO unions polled 
294,481 votes which represented approximately 60 percent of the total 
votes cast, and the CIO unions won approximately 60 percent of the 
elections in which they participated. 
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(b) Even if there are included the elections in which the CIO did not 
participate, three times as many workers have voted for the CIO as for 
the AFL, and five times as many voted for the CIO as for independents. 

(3) In the face of the combined attitude of the AFL and the reactionary 
forces all over the country, the Board has been leaning over backwards in 
its administration of the law. The growing tendency is that whenever the 
interests of the CIO run into sharp conflict with the dog-in-the-manger 
attitude of the AFL officials or with the carefully nurtured prejudices of the 
press, the decision is against the CIO. In many situations cases in which 
the facts are substantially similar, decisions will be contradictory, but with 
the net result that in both the AFL will have been favored. This situation 
cannot be permitted to continue and the CIO unions must initiate a policy 
of protesting most vigorously to the Board whenever it appears that it is 
yielding to the temptation of appeasing the AFL or other reactionary 
interests. 

The National Labor Relations Act clearly affords great protection to the 
workers of this nation. However, this legislation should not be taken as a 
substitute for union organization itself. It was only through the combined. 
strength of organized labor that the legislation was enacted in the first 
instance. It will only be through the strength of organized labor that the 
Act will be administered and preserved. 

This situation is best illustrated by the Labor Board case against the 
Ford Motor Company. The decision of the Labor Board against the 
Ford Company is a determination by an agency of the federal government, 
supporting charges made by the CIO, that the Ford Company is one of 
the worst violators of common human decency and fundamental rights. 
However, it has taken three years to get the Federal Circuit Court of 
Appeals to affirm the order of the Board against the Ford Company at its 
main Dearborn plant. In short, Board decisions cannot take the place of 
the actual work of the union in organizing the workers. 

Union organizers must therefore understand, in light of this experience, 
that the Labor Act should be used carefully and with an appreciation that 
it is merely to implement the more important activities which must be 
carried on by union organizers and the unions themselves. 


The Act in the Courts 


The past year has seen an increasing acceptance on the part of the 
federal courts of the decisions of the Board. However, like industry, which 
still has powerful sectors of anti-union employers, there are still a substan- 
tial number of federal courts that refuse to enforce the Act and seek every 
opportunity to substitute their own judgment for the findings of the Board. 

In the Bradford Dyeing Mills, the Waterman Steamship, and the Falk 
cases, the Supreme Court severely condemned these federal courts for 
exceeding their powers and disregarding the plain mandate of Congress in 
setting up the National Labor Relations Board. 

In the Newport News case, the Supreme Court upheld an order of the 
Board setting aside a company union that had been established for many 
years before the Labor Act, in spite of the efforts of the company to fix up 
the company union after the Labor Act was declared constitutional. 

In the National Licorice case, the Supreme Court declared illegal indi- 
vidual contracts which an employer required his employes to sign as a 
substitute for collective bargaining. 
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In two other cases, the Supreme Court decided that courts could not 
directly interfere with representation proceedings. In one case, it dismissed 
the AFL attack upon the order of the Board, finding that the unit for the 
West Coast Longshoremen was the entire West Coast. In the other cases, 
it set aside an injunction which had been granted against the holding of a 
run-off election. These two decisions protect representation proceedings 
from delay due to judicial interference which would seriously impede a 
speedy determination of the collective bargaining representative. 

In addition to the cases in which the Supreme Court handed down 
opinions, there are the cases in which the Court has refused to review 
favorable decisions of the Courts of Appeals, thereby allowing the orders of 
the Labor Board as affirmed by the Court of Appeals to stand as final. 
This was the action taken by the Supreme Court in the Republic Steel case 
so far as most of the Board’s order was concerned. It thus upheld the 
decision of the Federal Court of Appeals, affirming the order of the Board 
against Republic Steel Corporation, finding the Girdler Corporation guilty 
of violating nearly every provision of the Act, and directing the full rein- 
statement of 6,500 employes with back pay and protection of their seniority 
and other rights and privileges. The Republic Steel Corporation, on the 
basis of this court decree, and in a contempt proceeding subsequently 
initiated, was directed to reimburse all of the reinstated strikers their 
vacation pay to which they were entitled and which the company attempted 
to deny them. 

In the same way, by refusing to review the lower court decisions favora- 
ble to the Board, the Supreme Court has upheld the following principles: 


(1) that workers engaged in handling and packing agricultural products 
on a commercial scale are not agricultural employes but are entitled 
to the protection of the Act; 


(2) that minor offenses committed by employes during the heat of a 
labor dispute do not cut off the right of such employes to be rein- 
stated with back pay. 


Pending Cases 


This coming session of the Court presents a number of important cases: 

Company Unions. There are several cases in which the Board has 
ordered the employer to disestablish labor organizations that were succes- 
sors to admitted company unions on the ground that the successors were 
not free from the employer’s previous control and cannot truly represent 
the workers’ free choice. This is probably the most important single issue, 
for it will determine whether employes can evade the Wagner Act by new 
and subtle forms of interference. 

Written Contracts. The Heinz case raises the issue of whether an em- 
ployer is required to enter into a written contract covering the terms that 
have been reached through collective bargaining. 

Collusive Units. In the Serrick case the Supreme Court will decide 
whether the Board is entitled to deny a craft unit to an AFL craft union 
because it acted in collusion with the employer, and used the craft unit as 
a means of interfering with the free choice of representatives. 

Supervisory Employes. In both the Serrick and the Heinz cases the 
Supreme Court will decide whether an employer is responsible for the 
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acts of minor supervisory employes in favoring one union as against an- 
other and otherwise interfering with the free choice of representatives. 


The Court is also going to pass upon the question of whether the Labor 
Board can order a corporation to repay the WPA and other public relief 
agencies for any sums which they paid to persons who were unemployed 
because of the unfair labor practices of the employer. 

The case against Bethlehem Steel which was filed in the Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia over a year ago is at last coming up 
for argument. It is to be hoped that a decision will be made so that the 
final appeal to the Supreme Court can be decided in this session of the 
Court. In the meantime, Bethlehem maintains the outlaw company union, 
discourages membership in the CIO, and gets a billion dollars worth of 
government contracts. 

The Federal Circuit Court of Appeals recently affirmed substantially an 
order of the Labor Board directed against the Ford Motor Company 
relating to the unfair labor practices of the company committed at its 
major plant at Dearborn, Michigan. However, the Court reversed that 
portion of the Board’s order in which the company was ordered to desist 
from distributing leaflets which were directed against the United Auto 
Workers Union and aimed at discouraging its employes from organizing 
into the union. The Court upheld the right of the company to distribute 
such leaflets upon the ground that this practice was merely an exercise of 
free speech and could not be prohibited. It is of the utmost importance 
that this case be taken to the United States Supreme Court in order to 
obtain a clear ruling on this specific issue and the CIO has made strong 
representations to the Labor Board and to the Department of Justice to 
this effect. 

One of the most effective amendments of the National Labor Relations 
Act which the anti-labor corporations have been urging upon Congress has 
been the one to allow employers, under the guise of freedom of speech, to 
defeat the right of their employes to organize into unions of their own 
choice. The opinion of the court in the Ford case would accomplish this 
very result. Under the guise of freedom of speech the anti-union employers 
seek a license to destroy unions and defeat any attempt of labor organiza- 
tion in unorganized plants. It is to be hoped that this ruling of the Federal 
Circuit Court of Appeals will be reversed by the United States Supreme 


Court. 
Constant Vigilance 


In nearly every one of the cases before the Supreme Court there is 
involved the primary question of whether the federal courts can upset the 
findings of fact made by the Board. It is apparently necessary for the 
Supreme Court to continue to maintain its vigilance over the federal judi- 
ciary to see to it that the federal judges obey the law and do not exceed 
the bounds of their authority. 

This review of the work of the Labor Act in Congress, its administration 
by the Board and its enforcement by the courts, points to one fundamental 
conclusion. It is that the rights which labor has won under the Labor Act 
can only be protected by the most constant vigilance on the part of the 
workers. The Act and its administration face many foes, among private 
individuals protecting their selfish interests, like the National Association 
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of Manufacturers and the AFL executive council, reactionary Congress- 
men and hostile judges. 

In the face of overwhelming opposition, substantial gains have been 
made. We have staved off attempts in Congress to destroy the Act. We 
have zealously guarded the proper administration of the law. By demon- 
strating that collective bargaining is a practical solution of modern indus- 
trial relations, labor furnished a powerful factor to support the judicial 
acceptance and enforcement of the National Labor Relations Act. In the 
coming months, the labor policy of the government will be subjected to 
tremendous strains and pressures. The Labor Act itself was in part derived 
from the lessons learned from the labor policy of the government during 
the first World War. This time we must take the lessons learned under the 
Labor Act and apply them to the crucial days ahead of us. The principles 
are simple and fundamental. Workers must have the right to organize into 
unions of their own choosing without the interference of the employers 
and the employers must accept the freely chosen representatives and bar- 
gain collectively with them. This is the law of the land and it must be 


obeyed. 
2. Fair Labor Standards Act 


As is related in the report of the Committee on Legislation, the attempt 
to destroy the Fair Labor Standards Act was defeated. Unfortunately, 
the Wage-Hour Administration has granted through administrative prac- 
tices, some of the provisions of the bills that were defeated. Thus, for 
example: 

(1) The administration has removed the overtime limitations upon the 
hours worked by executive, professional and administrative employes who 
receive more than $200 a month. 

(2) It has redefined the term “outside salesman” so as to include prac- 
tically any worker engaged in route deliveries who takes routine orders 
from customers, thus depriving these workers of the benefits of the 
overtime provisions of the law. 

(3) It has given relief to the food processing industries by granting them 
a seasonal exemption of 14 weeks from the hours provisions, in addition to 
the 14 weeks exemption granted by the law itself to these industries. 

(4) It has granted a number of seasonal exemptions allowing 14 weeks 
work without overtime safeguards to a number of miscellaneous industries. 

(5) It has relaxed the procedures whereby employers obtain exemptions 
for learners and handicapped persons. 

Those measures whereby the administration of the law has been weak- 
ened have denied the benefits of the law to nearly 800,000 workers. 

In addition, on October 24th the limit on hours was lowered by the law 
from 42 to 40 hours per week. Since there is nothing in the law which 
requires an employer to continue to pay the same total weekly wages, this 
reduction in hours may well result in a reduction in weekly wages for 
unorganized workers. It was a serious oversight in the adoption of the law, 
that the increase in the hourly rates of pay was not made to occur at the 
same time as the reduction in hours. Under the law as it now stands, it 
will not be until 1945 that the minimum wage rate will be increased to 40¢ 
per hour. 
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The most important problem in connection with the Wage-Hour law 
is concerned with the efficient enforcement of the present standards. Up to 
now, there have been approximately 46,000 complaints and less than 20 
per cent of these have been investigated. While there has been an increase 
in the amount of restitution in the form of back wages secured by the 
administration for employes and a recent pickup in the number of investi- 
gations made, the Division is still sorely handicapped by the lack of per- 
sonnel. The 700 inspectors which the Division now has are totally inade- 
quate to do the job. In an effort to meet this situation the Administration 
resorted to the use of sending out a form letter asking employers against 
whom complaints had been filed to swear that they were not violating the 
law. The Administration has recognized that this is no substitute for 
actual investigation and the practice should be abandoned. Another prac- 
tice which should be abandoned is that of regional offices assigning quotas 
to inspectors, which require them to make perfunctory inspections in order 
to build up a mere statistical record. Furthermore, in the case of com- 
panies having government contracts the Wage-Hour Administration has 
turned over the enforcement of this law to the Walsh-Healey Division. It 
has done this upon the ground that the Walsh-Healey Division, which 
supervises labor conditions in government contracts, can also watch out 
for the enforcement of the Wage-Hour law. But the Walsh-Healey Divi- 
sion has such a small staff that in the four years of its existence, it has 
never been able to cover more than 20 per cent of its cases. 

It is up to organized labor to see to it that the Wage-Hour law is 
enforced, to demand of the administrators full and effective inspection 
and to support the need for additional appropriations to provide adequate 
personnel. And this personnel should be recruited from persons who have 
had labor union experience. 


3. Legislation 

The legislative work of the CIO, related in more detail i in the Legislative, 
Housing, Social Security, Unemployment, and Maritime sections of this 
report, involve considerable work on the part of the Legal Department. 
Bills were drafted for these committees and other legal aid given in con- 
nection with their activities. 

In addition, aid has been extended to our regional offices and State and 
Local Industrial Union Councils by way of drafting bills for and sugges- 
tions relating to state legislation. 

Throughout the course of the year the Legal Department maintained 
contact with our affiliated unions and councils offering aid in the prepara- 
tion of legislation, notifying our organizations of legislative developments, 
and answering inquiries concerning federal and state legislation. 


4. Proceedings Before Federal Administrative Agencies 


In addition to the National Labor Relations Board, there are several 
other federal administrative agencies whose work vitally concerns the 
interests of organized labor, and the Legal Department has frequently 
represented CIO interests before these agencies. 

The Legal Department has been active before the Civil Liberties Unit of 
the Department of Justice. This unit was created in the Department of 
Justice at the initiative of the CIO. As originally established, the function 
of this division was to receive the complaints of violations of civil liberties 
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by local authorities and to see to it that, on the basis of an investigation 
made by the Department of Justice, these violations were stopped and the 
civil rights statutes enforced. Thus far the work of the division has not 
come up to expectations of organized labor. 

In a number of instances, upon complaints received from CIO affiliates, 
the Legal Department brought cases to the attention of the Civil Liberties 
Unit, and as a result, local ordinances which clearly violated the Federal 
Constitution were abandoned. In other instances, federal officials warned 
state and local authorities that their conduct would expose them to serious 
federal penalties and the warning was enough to curb further violations. 
On the other hand, the division has failed to act in situations where the 
CIO organizers have been subjected to assaults, beatings, unlawful arrests, 
and persecution by local officials. The division is sorely handicapped by 
lack of personnel and investigators. At the present time, it must depend 
almost exclusively upon FBI agents and the local federal district attorney 
for its information. It is essential that the Civil Liberties Unit be given 
adequate funds and personnel to prevent and punish violations of federal 
constitutional rights. The recent decisions of the Supreme Court, guar- 
anteeing the exercise of civil liberties by workers, provide an effective basis 
for strengthening of the work of the Civil Liberties Unit. 

During the past year, the Legal Department has advised our unions as to 
the procedure to be followed in securing a minimum wage order for govern- 
ment contracts before the Public Contracts Board under the Walsh- 
Healey Act. 

In connection with the registration of aliens, the Legal Department has 
consulted with the Alien Registration Division of the Department of 
Justice to see to it that aliens were given their full protection under the law. 
A circular letter was sent out to our unions advising them of how they 
could help aliens who might be members of their organizations in learning 
just exactly what their rights and duties are under the alien registration 
law. 

New problems have arisen with the passage and operation of the draft 
law. The department intends to assist our unions in answering general 
legal problems that may arise in protecting their interests. 

In addition to the foregoing, there have been a number of miscellaneous 
matters in which the Legal Department has represented CIO affiliates who 
have had problems before the Railroad Unemployment Compensation law, 
Maritime Labor Board, and the Department of Labor. 

This work of representing CIO before federal administrative agencies has 
constantly brought home the necessity for having adequate labor repre- 
sentation upon governmental agencies. The administration of federal social 
legislation requires an understanding of labor’s problems. The surest way 
to obtain this kind of understanding in the administration of the law is to 
provide for the full and equal protection of labor representatives on policy 
making boards and commissions and to count labor experience as a credit 
for selecting qualified personnel all the way down the line. 


5. Litigation 

The past year has seen several significant legal proceedings vitally affect- 
ing the CIO and its affiliates. 

In the now famous case of CIO vs. Mayor Hague, the Supreme Court of 
the United States made a decision which is of vital importance for the 
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protection of human rights as distinguished from property rights. This 
doctrine was amplified during the past year in four cases presented to the 
Supreme Court regarding the legality of local ordinances prohibiting the 
distribution of leaflets. The legal doctrine underlying these cases is that 
union organizers in their attempt to organize workers through the distribu- 
tion of leaflets or holding of meetings are exercising fundamental rights of 
free speech and assembly which cannot be interfered with by local or 
state authorities, and that any such interference constitutes a violation 
of the United States Constitution. 

The Legal Deparment, in cooperation with West Coast attorneys, pre- 
sented to the United States Supreme Court a test case involving the validity 
of an ordinance which prohibited all picketing and was used to convict 27 
members of the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers Union, thereby putting an 
end to their picketing and causing them to lose the strike. The Supreme 
Court held that workers on a picket line were exercising the fundamental 
right of free speech and that no ordinance or state statute could prohibit 
such right. 

In its opinion, the Supreme Court laid down the basic principle that: 


“publicizing the facts of a labor dispute in a peaceful way 
through appropriate means, whether by pamphlet, by word of 
mouth, or by banner, must now be regarded as within that liberty 
of communication which is secured to every person by the 
Fourteenth Amendment against abridgment by a state.” 


At the time of the writing of this report there were pending before the 
Supreme Court of the United States several cases which involved the ques- 
tion whether courts may interfere with the exercise of the now recognized 
constitutional rights of free speech and of press by workers or union organ- 
izers in connection with labor disputes. In one case, a state court issued an 
injunction against a labor union pursuant to which members and repre- 
sentatives of the union were prohibited from picketing or otherwise pub- 
licizing the facts of their dispute with the employer. In another case a 
union representative, who commented adversely about an unfavorable 
injunction order issued by the court in a labor dispute, was held to be in 
contempt of court by the judge who issued the injunction order. The 
decisions of the Supreme Court in these cases will be of far-reaching im- 
portance in the struggle of labor to achieve equality under the law through 
its demand for the protection of fundamental constitutional civil rights. 

The CIO also initiated a proceeding to challenge the legality of the 
Oregon anti-picketing law. The Legal Department submitted a brief before 
the Oregon Supreme Court to show that this law violates labor rights 
under the Constitution, the civil rights statutes, and the National Labor 
Relations Act. The statute was held unconstitutional upon the grounds 
urged by the CIO. 

These legal victories have provided a bulwark for the preservation of 
civil liberties. It will take continued activity and insistence upon the 
exercise of these rights to win them an assured place in our society. It is 
one thing for the United States Supreme Court to hand down a decision and 
it is another thing to get local officials, both the state and federal govern- 
ment, to obey the decisions enforcing constitutional rights. 

Another important legal case involved the application of the anti-trust 
laws to labor unions. In that case, the Apex Hosiery Company had 
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secured a judgment for $700,000 in damages against the CIO Hosiery 
Workers Union under the Anti-Trust laws. The Supreme Court, however, 
reversed this judgment. 


In doing so the Supreme Court laid down the following principles: 


1. That the anti-trust laws are aimed at the evils flowing from the re- 
straint upon commercial competition carried on by business com- 
binations and trusts, and not at the interferences with interstate 
commerce by violence or threats of violence. 


2. That the purpose and activity of national labor unions to establish 
collective bargaining in an entire industry on an industry-wide basis 
is favored by public policy and that the elimination of non-union 
competition effected thereby is not the kind of suppression of com- 
petition subject to the prohibitions of the anti-trust laws. Union 
activity to promote collective bargaining, of which a strike is only one 
example, however much it may interfere with the interstate competi- 
tion of the employer and prevent the shipment of products in inter- 
state commerce is not within the prohibitions of the anti-trust laws. 


The anti-trust case against the officials of the CIO Fur Workers Union, 
which resulted in the conviction and sentencing to one year in jail of the 
defendants is of equal importance. This case was brought before the 
Federal District Court prior to the Apex decision. 


The single issue in this case was whether the refusal of the union mem- 
bers to work on non-union made goods within the same integrated industry 
for the purpose of organizing the non-union shops where a labor dispute 
was involved, was subject to the criminal provisions of the Anti-Trust laws. 
In spite of the fact that the Apex case made it clear that the Fur Workers 
case should not have been prosecuted, the Department of Justice, in the 
appeal to the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals, which occurred subsequent 
to the Apex decision, attempted to urge a doctrine which if adopted 
threatens to make union activity unlawful where aimed at organizing unor- 
ganized workers in accordance with the basic law of the land. The Depart- 
ment of Justice, in its brief, disregarded the basic principles of the Apex 
case and urged a theory that would curtail all union activity intended to 
organize unorganized portions of an integrated industry for the protection 
of the labor standards of the organized plants. The Federal Circuit Court 
of Appeals reversed the conviction relying completely on the doctrine of 
the Apex case. 


The Supreme Court in the Apex case laid down the fundamental prin- 
ciple that the Anti-Trust laws cannot be used to prevent strikes and other 
union activity to achieve industry-wide collective bargaining contracts. 
It made the Anti-Trust laws applicable to their proper subject, namely, to 
the evils arising out of monopoly practices of business combinations and 
affirmed that it does not apply to the efforts of unions to eliminate competi- 
tion based upon non-union standards. The Apex case still leaves open an 
undefined area wherein unions still may become subject to Anti-Trust laws. 
Generally speaking these circumstances are those where a union engages 
in a combination with employers that has a substantial effect on prices in 
the market. 


The CIO has sought to make it clear beyond any doubt to the officials 
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of the Department of Justice that they should not attempt to use the Anti- 
Trust laws to destroy or threaten unions and bona-fide union activity. 

One cannot fail to point out that of all the cases brought by the Anti- 
Trust Division of the Department of Justice against the huge monopolies 
and business trusts, not a single corporation official has ever been sentenced 
to imprisonment even for clear violations of the Anti-Trust laws. On the 
other hand, in the Fur Workers Union case, union officials, whose sole 
alleged crime was organizing unorganized workers, upon conviction under 
a tenuous theory of law, were sentenced to prison for one year. 

Under the doctrine of the Apex case it is also clear that the Anti-Trust 
suit brought by the Republic Steel Corporation against the SWOC and 
the CIO has no legal basis. To this end steps have been taken to obtain 
the dismissal of the seven million dollar law suit which constituted part 
of the attempt by the Republic Steel Corporation to deprive its employes 
of their rights to organize into a union of their own choosing. 

Another important decision of the Supreme Court came in the case which 
upheld the authority of the Secretary of Labor to determine the prevailing 
minimum wage to be paid by steel corporations that receive government 
contracts. The Supreme Court threw out the attempt by certain small 
steel firms, who are satelites of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, to set 
aside the prevailing minimum wage fixed for the steel industry. The 
Court laid down the principle that the government has the right to fix the 
conditions and terms upon which it will do business with private corpora- 
tions, and that these corporations cannot attack the effort of the govern- 
ment to set up modern standards of labor conditions. 

The Legal Department has continued the defense of the libel case 
brought against the CIO by an incorporated organization in the courts of 
the District of Columbia. This lawsuit is based upon the charge that 
organizers of the United Office and Professional Workers of America 
allegedly called the plaintiff a company-union. The Legal Department 
has likewise continued its defense of the suit by the AFL against the CIO 
for some $30,000 allegedly transferred by the Aluminum Workers of New 
Kensington to the CIO at the time of their change of affiliation from the 
AFL. The suit, brought in the District of Columbia, has been dismissed 
upon appeal by the Court of Appeals. The AFL thereupon commenced a 
new suit in the Federal District Court in Pittsburgh. This suit has like- 
wise been dismissed upon technical grounds. The AFL is keeping up its 
efforts to expropriate the funds raised by these workers, although it 
expelled the union. 


6. Legal Bulletins and Pamphlets 


The Legal Department has strengthened the cooperation between at- 
torneys for CIO unions throughout the country in order to obtain the 
widest possible benefit from the legal experiences of each of its affiliates. 
Bulletins and pamphlets have been issued from time to time dealing with 
alien registration, draft regulations, and civil liberties. THE CIO NEWS 
carries a column, “Labor and the Law,” which discusses vital problems 
affecting our organization. The Legal Department has always been ready 
to afford every possible advice and assistance to labor unions and to our 
affiliates in order to contribute as effectively as possible to the progress and 
development of the CIO. 
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LEGISLATION 


A review of legislation at this time will serve the twofold purpose of 
evaluating the past record and laying the basis for future policy. 

It will be seen from this review that the past year, like the year before 
that, has been largely devoted to preserving existing social and labor 
legislation without any substantial advances being made. At the same 
time, while existing standards have been safeguarded, new conditions 
have arisen which create serious dangers to the further preservation of our 
present gains. It is not enough to stand still and maintain existing legisla- 
tion. We must move forward and meet the critical days before us with 
a comprehensive program that promises a solution to our fundamental 
problems. 


1. National Labor Relations Act 


The legislative history of the National Labor Relations Act during the 
past year is a good example of the legislative trend of our times. We have 
succeeded in preventing any amendments to the Wagner Act, despite the 
tremendous efforts put forward to achieve that result. 

A collateral attempt to amend the Act was likewise defeated. This came 
up when the House attempted to impose a rider on the supplemental appro- 
priation for the Labor Board eliminating the functions of the Economics 
Division of the Labor Board. However, due to the insistence of the CIO, 
these functions were preserved and the Labor Board will be able to per- 
form the necessary economic investigations in connection with the prepara- 
tion of cases and the enforcement of Board orders. We can expect that 
the attack upon the Labor Act will be resumed in the next session of Con- 
gress. The danger is represented by the fact that the House of Repre- 
sentatives did pass the Smith amendments, which would have destroyed 
the right to collective bargaining. 

The answer to this attack must not only rest upon a vigilant defense of 
the Act, but in the adoption of measures, such as the guarantees of col- 
lective bargaining in government contracts for national defense, which 
will securely establish collective bargaining through effective legal 
sanctions. 


2. Wage Hour Law 


The legislative history of the Wage Hour law is of the same pattern as 
that of the National Labor Relations Act. A determined effort was 
started in 1939 by a combination of Tory Democrats and Republicans 
to destroy the Wage Hour law. The bill introduced by Congressman 
Barden would have completely repealed the benefits of the Wage Hour 
law in those industries where low wages and long hours prevailed. At 
the beginning of this session of Congress, the amendments were again 
presented, but by a decisive vote, they were completely rejected. The 
Legislative Committee of the CIO played a large part in mobilizing 
labor’s political power throughout the country to defeat the amendments. 


Since then the Wage Hour Administration has effectuated some of the 
purposes of the bills that were defeated. This problem has already been 
discussed at length in this Report. 
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3. Walsh-Healey Amendments 


This measure, S. 1032, is a good example of the defeat of legislation 
intended to strengthen labor laws. Under this bill, which has been passed 
by the Senate, the Walsh-Healey Act dealing with wage hour standards 
in government contracts would have been strengthened by tightening up 
loopholes. It has been held up by the House Judiciary Committee, where 
its enemies tried to substitute a bill to repeal the entire Act, thus putting 
labor upon the defensive in the course of an attempt to perfect the Act. 
As a consequence, the matter has reached a stalemate, and no action has 
been taken. 


4. Civil Liberties 


The gains that have been made in the protection of civil liberties 
through the Supreme Court decisions enforcing constitutional rights, have 
not been equalled in the legislative field. 

To date we have not been able to obtain the passage of the La Follette- 
Thomas Civil Liberties Bill. This measure would -prohibit and regulate 
the use of labor spies, strikebreaking agencies, armed guards, and indus- 
trial munitions. It was the result of years of work of the Senate Civil 
Liberties Committee exposing the uncivilized practices of anti-labor cor- 
porations. 

The bill was passed by the Senate but has since been held up in the 
House. As it passed the Senate, it contained amendments which have 
weakened its effect. The provision prohibiting the shipment of goods in 
interstate commerce by corporations violating the law was eliminated, as 
was the provision for the denial of government contracts to violators. 
In addition, a provision was added making it a criminal offense for any 
employer to employ aliens in excess of 10 per cent of the total number of 
his employes or to employ a Communist or a member of a Nazi Bund. 

The consequences of these amendments would be to weaken the enforce- 
ment of the bill if enacted. Employers should not be allowed to discharge 
innocent men for union activity under the pretext that they are engaged 
in radical activity. It should be remembered that depriving a worker of 
his livelihood is a punishment as severe as serious criminal penalties. 

The anti-lynching bill, which has been passed by the House, was stopped 
in the Senate by the customary threat of the Southern Senators to filibuster. 

To the failure to secure positive legislation protecting civil liberties 
must be added the legislation which threatens civil liberties. Of these, the 
Alien Registration law has now been passed. While the administrators 
of the alien registration law have taken every effort to see to it that it 
will be carried out with the least possible injury to aliens, nevertheless the 
result of the law has been to set aliens apart and make them ready objects 
of discrimination. It should be emphasized that there is nothing in the 
alien registration law which requires the dismissal of alien employes who 
have served faithfully and honestly. 

There has now been passed by the House and pending before the Senate 
two measures directed at aliens which strike at the foundations of our 
civil rights. These are H. R. 4860 which would provide for the deporta- 
tion of non-citizens who believe in “any changes” in the United States 


Government, and the Hobbs Concentration Camp Bill, H. R. 5643, which 
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would set up concertation camps for aliens who in the troubled European 
situation cannot be sent back to their home countries. 

Both measures have been opposed by the Committee on Legislation. 

The Bridges deportation bill, which singles out one individual for legis- 
lative attack, has been roundly criticized by all labor and progressive 
organizations and by the Attorney General of the United States. It has 
been passed by the House and reported out by the Senate Committee in 
a modified form directing an investigation into the Bridges case by the 
Department of Justice. The measure has not been acted upon in the 
Senate where it should be opposed by the CIO. 

The worst measure aimed at the suppression of civil liberties is the 
wire-tapping bill, H. J. Res. 571. This bill, introduced by Congressman 
Celler, would authorize the FBI to make investigations, by wire-tapping 
and other means, into what the Department of Justice deems to be inter- 
ference with national defense. While the Attorney General has attempted 
to safeguard the use of wire-tapping by requiring a certificate justifying 
its use, there is no safeguard upon the broad authority to make other inves- 
tigations. The bill is a dangerous invasion of civil liberties and constitu- 
tional guarantees against unlawful searches. The Committee on Legislation 
has opposed this measure. The bill has been passed by the House and is 
now before the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

A threat to civil liberties was scotched with the stopping of the bill 
introduced by Senator Sheppard of Texas which would have given em- 
ployers in defense industries the authority to establish strong-arm squads, 
which, without responsibility to anyone, were entitled to suppress “unlaw- 
ful activities” during labor disputes as well as in the community as a 
whole. The bill was dropped by the Senate Military Affairs Committee 
upon the vigorous protest of the Committee on Legislation. In its place, 
a measure has been passed for the creation of state home guard units to 
fill the place of the National Guard that has been called into federal 
service. As originally introduced the measure would have permitted the 
governors to set up these units without any control or responsibility. At 
the instance of the Committee on Legislation, safeguards were imposed 
requiring the Secretary of War to set up standards regulating the use of 
these home guards. Your President has urged the Secretary of War to 
see to it that the Home Guard is subject to at least the same responsibility, 
as was the National Guard. 


Federal Bureau of Investigation 

One of the most serious threats to civil liberties is represented by the 
actions of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Testimony before Con- 
gressional committees and other public reports indicate that the FBI has 
gone beyond the limits contemplated by Congress or authorized by 
federal law, in its drive in whipping up war hysteria against “subversive 
activities,” “sabotage,” and “activities detrimental to the internal security 
of the United States.” These activities, by admission of Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover, Chief of the FBI, include: 


(1) Setting up a “General Intelligence Division” in September, 1939, 
to probe not only espionage, and violations of neutrality laws, but also 
anything which the FBI calls “sabotage,” “subversive activities,” and 
“activities detrimental to the internal security of the United States.” Only 
the first two are specifically made criminal by federal law, and there is 
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no authority under law for the FBI to investigate matters which do not 
constitute federal crimes. 


(2) Fingerprinting industrial workers and supplying reports on them 
to their employers without the knowledge of the workers. 


(3) Making a general index of supposed subversive individuals arranged 
alphabetically and geographically. The test of subversion is, of course, 
in the absence of any statutory definition, determined by Mr. Hoover’s 
personal prejudices. 

(4) Preparing secret detention cells in the FBI offices for suspects. 


(5) Inviting reports from employers, bankers, patriotic societies, and 
private citizens on activities and opinions of their employes and neighbors. 


In the post war hysteria of the 1920’s which resulted in raids led by 
Attorney General Palmer and his aide, J. Edgar Hoover, thousands of 
innocent aliens, labor leaders, anti-war people, and plain citizens were 
hauled out of meetings and out of homes, placed in jail, handcuffed, held 
incommunicado, and generally harried by agents of the Department of Jus- 
tice. Of that period a distinguished body of educators, ministers and liberal 
leaders said in protest that the Department of Justice had violated the 


United States Constitution repeatedly by “. . . cruel and unusual punish- 
ment ... arrests without warrants ... unreasonable searches and 
seizures . . . use of provocative agents . . . compelling persons to be wit- 


nesses against themselves . . .” and many similar illegal acts. 

It is of the utmost importance that there not be permitted to be created 
in this nation an organization that will carry on in the manner of the 
Gestapo of Nazi Germany. Criticism of the illegal actions of the FBI is 
customarily condemned by Mr. Hoover as the equivalent of unpatriotic 
activity. ‘This is but the first step of a person who cannot stand the light 
of free discussion and open criticism. All the people of this nation, and the 
Government itself, should be made to comply with the law of the land, 
including, and particularly, the FBI, its agents, and its head, Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover. 


5. Poll Taxes 


Related to the problem of civil liberties is the Geyer Bill, H. R. 7534, 
which would prohibit the imposition of poll taxes as a requirement to 
voting in federal elections. The poll tax is used in several Southern states 
as a means of disfranchising workers. It enables the Tory Democrats of 
the South to maintain themselves in power regardless of the wishes of the 
majority of the people in their districts. 

Hearings were held before a subcommittee of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee but that Committee has failed even to print a report of its hearings, 
and to take any further action upon this bill. 

In the meantime, however, support has been given to a test case being 
brought in the courts to have the poll tax declared unconstitutional as an 
unreasonable limitation upon the right to vote in federal elections. 

Whether it be through legislative or judicial action, it is imperative that 
the full right to vote be restored to hundreds of thousands of Americans 
who are now deprived of this elemental right of a citizen. 
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6. The Walter-Logan Bill, H. R. 6324 


Sponsored by Congressman Walter of Pennsylvania this bill, stripped of 
its technicalities, would subject every ruling of a governmental agency to 
the review of the courts at every stage of the proceedings before the 
agency. It would mean, for example, that anti-labor corporations, through 
their lawyers, could completely tie up a proceeding before the National 
Labor Relations Board, before the Public Contracts Division, or the 
Wage Hour Division. Even a claim for old age benefits would not be free 
from the red tape of this bill. It would mean that no final decision could 
be handed down by an administrative agency until after years of expensive 
litigation. The bill has been passed in the House and is now before the 
Senate. Its passage would mean the destruction, through procedural 
technicalities, of the hard-won gains of all labor and social legislation. 


7. Regulation of Radio Facilities 


A recent case has brought up the problem of availability of radio 
facilities to labor unions. A CIO union had a regular nightly broadcast 
for two years over a local station, filled with union news of all kinds from 
accounts of educational activities, facts on jobs, to giving the union side 
of labor disputes. Recently the contract terminated, and the radio 
station refused to renew it, giving as its reason that the program dealt 
with controversial issues. At. the same time, large corporations in that 
area subsidize news and amusement programs which, like the Ford Hour, 
always include a bias in favor of the employer-corporation. There have 
been similar instances during the past year when other CIO locals have 
been denied the right to secure radio time, even when they offered to 
pay for it. 

As was reported to the last convention, the rule on controversial sub- 
jects is not based upon any law or other legal authority. It is simply a 
rule devised by the radio broadcasters through their national association. 
Under this rule, no station is supposed to sell time for controversial sub- 
jects, instead, such subjects are to be handled by giving representatives of 
both sides an equal amount of free time to discuss them. 


At the last convention we reported that this rule gave considerable 
power to broadcasters and it would have to be watched with grave con- 
cern. As it is now working out, the rule seems harmful to labor. Unions 
are denied the opportunity to purchase time, and they cannot get free time 
for radio debates, because the employers will not give labor the publicity 
of a public debate. Yet everyone is familiar with the distorted news and 
propaganda put out by corporations on their commercial programs. 


It therefore appears necessary to subject to some control the arbitrary 
power of the broadcasters to withhold or grant radio time. This can be 
done by amendments to the Federal Communications Act which would 
prohibit discrimination and afford a summary procedure for hearing 
cases of discrimination with authority to direct that the facilities be made 
available on non-discriminatory terms. This would put the radio broad- 
casting business in the same class as other public utilities, like railroads, 
ships, and bus lines, that must give equal service to all the public. 
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8. Taxes 


Two tax laws have been passed by this Congress. The first was a 
revision of the income tax and federal sales taxes to raise approximately 
a billion dollars annually. One-half of this burden was placed upon wage 
earners and low income groups under $1,500 a year. This is the group 
that receives less than one-third of the national income, yet they are 
made to assume nearly one-half of the tax burden. The bill violates the 
fundamental principles that taxes should be levied according to ability to 
pay and adds to the existing burden upon consumer incomes imposed by 
our federal tax structure. 

At the time this law was passed an effort was made by progressive 
groups to put through an excess profits tax bill. It was defeated upon the 
promise that a sound excess profits tax law would subsequently be 
adopted. However, when the excess profits tax bill was finally reported, 
it turned out to be a severe disappointment to progressive hopes. 

Under this excess profits tax bill, very few of our large monopoly cor- 
porations will actually pay any taxes because they are given such liberal 
exemptions. While a single worker who receives an income of over $800 
a year must now pay an income tax, corporations do not pay any excess 
profits until they have earned more than 8 per cent of their capital or 
more money than they have been making in the past. 

At the same time, Congress adopted as part of the excess profits tax 
bill a provision to allow corporations that receive government contracts 
to amortize the cost of new plants over a period of five years. The amor- 
tization provision, reduced to simple terms, means that a corporation will 
pay no taxes upon the profits it gets on government contracts that it 
spends to build new plants. As a result, corporations are enabled to get 
for themselves very valuable properties out of tax-free earnings. In addi- 
tion, the excess profits tax bill repealed previous legislation which had 
imposed reasonable limitations upon profits derived from government 
contracts for the aviation and shipbuilding industries. 

In spite of an attempt to cover up the true facts of the situation, it 
became clear, prior to the passage of the Excess Profits bill, that aviation 
corporations and others in war industries were literally refusing to accept 
government contracts until the passage of this legislation. 

Evidence was produced at Congressional hearings by officials of the 
Federal Government to the effect that corporations in war industries 
were accepting orders from foreign countries rather than Federal Gov- 
ernment contracts because of the promise of more profitable returns to 
the companies. 

In light of this situation and the foregoing analysis, it is difficult to 
come to any conclusion other than that the Excess Profits bill as passed 
by Congress and signed by the President of the United States met the 
demands of industry that its huge profits from government defense 
orders remain unimpaired rather than imposing any real tax upon excess 


profits to prevent war profiteering. 


9. Conscription 

The basis of the opposition of the CIO to the Conscription Bill, before 
it was passed was the fear that it would have a seriously destructive impact 
upon our democratic institutions. Now that the law has been passed, 
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it has become necessary to see that it be administered fairly and honestly 
without any discrimination. The machinery of the law requires a large 
set up of agencies from the local draft boards, the advisory boards, the 
appeals boards, up to the national office of the Selective Service Director 
and the President. 

The personnel of local draft boards that pass upon the registrants in 
the first place and of appeal boards, are recommended by the governors 
of each state but appointed by the President of the United States. Unfor- 
tunately, as the appointments to these boards became known it was evi- 
} dent that labor representation has been practically ignored in the case of 
local boards. Clearly, the overwhelming majority of the registrants and 
those who will be selected to serve their country will come from the 
ranks of labor. It is only fair that labor should be given an active voice 
in the administration of the draft law and that its simple demand for 
equal treatment without discrimination should be enforced. 

It is only through adequate representation of labor in the administra- 
tion of the draft law that assurance can be given and the confidence of 
labor procured that this law will not be administered in a manner so as 
to discriminate against individuals because of their union activity or to 
\ break down and destroy union standards through repressive means that 
{ would be at the disposal of anti-union members of the administrative bodies. 


In this connection it may be pointed out that in the draft law a provi- 

sion was inserted giving the President the power to take over any plant 

needed for defense production when the owners refuse to meet reasonable 

terms. The government will pay the owners a fair rental value. This 

authority in the government may be a mere demagogic gesture and it 

may be an important means of controlling the profit-mad corporations 
that exploit the public need in times of national emergency. 

Whether it will be merely words in the statute books or an effective 
means of making national defense production conform to the public inter- 
est will depend in large part upon the strength of organized labor and 
progressive groups during the next few years. 

The Conscription Act also includes a provision under which persons 
who have to leave their jobs when they are inducted into the military 
forces will be entitled to reemployment to their old jobs if they can meet 
certain conditions. One of these conditions is that the circumstances of the 
employer must not have so changed as to make it impossible or unreason- 
able to reemploy the individual involved. 

It is difficult to prophesy as to how the court may interpret the term 
“impossible or unreasonable” as far as the employer is concerned. On its 
? face it seems unlikely that this term will afford any reasonable protection ( 
independent of the protection that a worker may receive. from his union 
to obtain reemployment after he has left the military service. 

However, under this provision all workers in private industry who are 
restored to their former employment are to be restored to their seniority 
and shall be entitled to participate in insurance or other benefits offered d 
by the employer pursuant to established rules of practice relating to em- 
ployes on furlough or leave of absence in effect with the employer at the 
time the individual was inducted into the military service. Furthermore, 
such persons may not be discharged from their jobs without cause within 
i one year after their reinstatement. 
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10. Coal Mine Safety Bill 


In May, 1939, Senator Neely of West Virginia and Congressman Keller 
of Illinois introduced a bill into both Houses of Congress the purpose of 
which was to reveal the causes of accidents and explosions in coal mines. 
In January of 1940, this bill passed the Senate unanimously and was then 
referred to the House Committee on Mines and Mining. For months the 
House Committee gave no consideration to the bill. 

From the time the bill was introduced in May, 1939, until the present 
time, more than 1600 men had died from accidents in coal mines, of which 
266 were killed by mine explosions. In spite of this incredible toll of 
human life and its accompanying suffering for widows and orphaned chil- 
dren, the House Committee on Mines and Mining refused to report the 
Coal Mine Safety Bill to the House of Representatives for a vote on the 
floor. 

When it became obvious that the Committee would not report the bill 
out, a campaign was started to bring the bill out of Committee by means 
of a petition. Every Congressman in Washington was approached and 
the necessity for getting this bill out was explained. To date there were 
obtained a total of more than 218 signatures on this petition, enough to 
release the bill for action by the House, but some of these Congressmen, 
like Joe L. Smith, Chairman of the Committee, and Andrew L. Somers, 
Chairman of the Sub-Committee, lent an ear more readily to the coal 
owners and operators than to the men who risk their lives working in the 
mines. When the Operators Association saw what success labor was 
having in obtaining signatures on the petition to release the bill from the 
Committee, they sent their own highly paid lobbyists to Washington. 
They persuaded 15 Congressmen to withdraw their signatures from the 
petition. Today there are 203 signatures left on the petition, 15 short of 
the 218 required. 

In spite of a nation-wide appeal which has been made in behalf of the 
miners, this great body of American workers still remains without the 
protection of even so simple a law as the Coal Mine Safety Bill. 


11. Soldiers and Sailors Relief Law 


This measure was passed purportedly to give individuals who are called 
into federal service some relief from the debts and obligations which they 
have incurred in maintaining themselves and their families before being 
called into service 

In general these provisions merely authorize the courts, in their discre- 
tion, to establish a moratorium on the payment of these obligations, during 
the period of service. 

In the case of rentals under $80 a month, summary evictions are for- 
bidden but the Court is authorized to give the family three months to find 
other quarters which they can afford. In regard to installment contracts 
for the purchase of automobiles, clothing, furniture or other personal prop- 
erty purchased before October, 1940, the property cannot be repossessed 
by the seller without a court order and the court is authorized to make 
equitable adjustments either by requiring down payments to be refunded 
or by arranging for payments after the military service period. However, 
a provision was inserted authorizing parties to modify contracts on any 
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terms on which they can agree. Property purchased after October, 1940, 
will not be subject to even this slight protection. 

On life insurance, there is a provision whereby the government will 
take over the payment of premiums for life insurance of not more than 
$5,000, but the individual would be required to pay the government within 
a year after leaving military service. There is a further provision grant- 
ing a moratorium on the payment of taxes. 

In the case of other legal proceedings against a person called into military 
service, the court is supposed to appoint a lawyer to represent the indi- 
vidual and is supposed to protect his interests as far as possible. 

It should be pointed out that this entire legislation is not sufficient to 
overcome the fact that the Army pay of $21 to $30 per month will simply 
not take the place of the wages which individuals received in private 
employment before they were called into service. Thus, the legislation 
does not enable the individual’s dependents to maintain their customary 
standard of living, but rather adds to the burdens of the individual when 
he leaves military service by compelling him to make up his deferred 
payments. 

As is indicated in the report of the Social Security Committee, a system 
of allotment and allowances is needed which will enable the individual’s 
dependents to maintain their standard of living and protect the rights 
of persons under the various social security laws when they are called into 
Federal service. 


12. National Defense Appropriations and Other 
Measures 


It is important for labor to keep in mind the extent of the spending for 
armaments. Each affiliate receives the immediate impact of this legisla- 
tion in terms of an increase in production and jobs in the armaments 
industries. The whole picture shows that Congress has now appropriated 
over 16 billion dollars to cover all military supplies, including ships, tanks, 
airplanes, clothing, subsistence, and pay for the armed forces. 

It has been reported that by November 15 contracts will have been 
awarded covering approximately 14 billion dollars. Two-thirds of this 
money will go directly to paying for the manufacture and construction of 
military equipment like battleships, airplanes, tanks and guns. Some of 
the contracts, like those for ships, involving five billions of dollars, require 
work that will be spread over a five year period. But a substantial part 
of the billions will be expended within a year or two and huge sums are 
going out into industry each day. 

This 16 billion dollars now appropriated is the beginning. It has been 
estimated that during the next three to four years, the grand total of 
appropriations for military defense will reach into the neighborhood of 30 
to 40 billion dollars. 

The manner in which this money is spent takes three forms. First 
there is the purchase in the open market. This is limited to relatively 
minor amounts for small miscellaneous articles and is not especially sig- 
nificant. 

The second way is through competitive bids. This is a regular procedure 
for government purchases which requires that a contract be let to the 
lowest responsible bidder. But a recent ruling of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral gives the Government broad powers in determining who is a respon- 
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sible bidder so that even on bids the lowest bidder may not get the con- 
tract, if he does not comply with other conditions. 

The third way is through negotiated contracts. Under this procedure, 
the agency concerned like the War Department enters into contracts 
with corporations without advertising for bids but supposedly allocating 
the work to get the maximum production at the best possible terms. Most 
of the defense contracts are entered into through either of these two ways. 

In addition to the methods whereby these contracts are let out there are 
other measures which facilitate the placing of government contracts with 
business. Thus under the national defense appropriation bills the govern- 
ment is authorized to make defense payments up to 30 per cent of the 
contract price to the contractor. This means, in other words, that the 
contractor can get a loan from the government without starting to perform 
the contract. 

Moreover, a special law was passed giving the RFC the power to lend 
substantial sums of money to defense industries. To further expedite 
the financing of the program a bill was passed which permits a govern- 
ment contractor to pledge his contract as security with a bank in order 
to get a loan, removing previous limitations against such transactions. 

The important point to note is that the necessity of getting military 
production up to the fastest possible rate has made it necessary for the 
government to coordinate its purchasing program. This has been one of 
the important functions of the Advisory Commission to the Council of 
National Defense. 

It is well to remember that at the very outset of the defense program, 
when the first measure was introduced to speed up naval shipbuilding, 
an effort was made to eliminate wage and hour standards. This bill, as 
originally introduced, would have exempted all negotiated contracts from 
the wage-hour provisions of the Walsh-Healey Act and would have denied 
overtime protection of the Wage Hour law to piece rate and salaried 
workers on government contracts. In addition, the bill as originally 
introduced proposed to take away from government employes their right 
to organize and to petition members of Congress. At the instance of the 
CIO, each of these objectionable provisions was eliminated from the 
final bill. 


Under the guise of national defense, a bill was introduced in Congress 
amending the existing law relating to punishment of a wilful injury or 
destruction of national defense material, premises or utilities. The bill 
made it a federal offense for any person, with the intent to injure, inter- 
fere with or obstruct the United States in the strengthening of its national 
defense, to wilfully injure or destroy, or attempt to injure or destroy 
national defense materials, premises, or utilities. 

The CIO did not question the need for this measure but publicly indi- 
cated to Congress that its broad language could be applied to strikes 
which result in any injury or damage to property during the course of a 
strike, and that the severe penalties of the law could be applied to all the 
strikers. For this reason the CIO urged that there ‘be an amendment to 
this bill to read that: “Nothing in this Act shall be construed so as to inter- 
fere with or impede or diminish in any way the right to strike.” It is 
extremely important that this measure not be enacted by Congress with- 
out the foregoing amendment. 
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The Senate of the United States adopted a resolution introduced by 
Senator Wheeler which calls for a complete investigation of all activities 
which may or do delay, interfere with, or obstruct national defense. 

This resolution offers a wide field of investigation by the Senate Com- 
mittee. Some of the matters which, under the terms of the resolution, may 
be investigated include control of domestic industries by foreign corpora- 
tions, financial demands by United States corporations for profits, taxes or 
other matters which affect national defense and pooling arrangements 
between foreign and domestic corporations for interchange of business or 
trade secrets which may affect national defense. Labor should watch 
with great interest this investigation and the disclosures which may result. 


Problems Remain 


_ This review of national legislation during the past year shows two 
important facts: 


1. Thus far labor has been able to maintain existing labor standards 
without being able to make any substantial new gains. In this connection 
note must be taken of the reports of the Social Security and the Housing 
Committees which show that no gains have been made in extending the 
housing program or in extending the social security program. 

2. We must recognize that in the coming years the basic problems, hav- 
ing a necessary impact upon future legislation, will center about the pro- 
tection of democratic institutions and civil rights and economic security 
for young and old. 

It is clear that we cannot simply maintain the status quo, but that we 
must go forward to reach a solution to the fundamental problems that 
have confronted us for the past ten years. The impact of the European 
War on this hemisphere has in no way altered the nature of the problems 
confronting us. It may perhaps have given them new forms, but it has 
also made them more urgent than ever before. 

Everyone of our past problems still faces us—the economic insecurity 
for millions, the necessity for collective bargaining and federal labor 
standards, the extension of social security, the reshaping of our tax struc- 
ture according to ability to pay, and above all, the necessity for putting 
our economy upon a full time expanding basis. 

The war in Europe has made the economic insecurity of our people a 
menace to our internal well being, which is indispensable to real national 
defense. It has made clear that it is of the most vital importance that our 
democratic institutions and our fundamental civil rights must not be com- 
promised or relinquished for a single moment. 

It has made collective bargaining essential as the only socially desirable 
method of conducting industrial relations. It has made wage-hour stand- 
ards and social security indispensable to assure an increasing purchasing 
power for the workers to meet their needs. We must revamp our tax 
laws so that the pressing need of public finances will not lay a crushing 
burden upon consumer incomes. 

By concretely realizing our objectives, we can take hold of the rapid 
and dynamic flow of events and see to it that the interests of the Amer- 
ican people govern the course of our future policies. First, we must see 
to it that our capacity to produce is utilized to the fullest not for the sole 
purpose of producing armaments, but also to produce the commodities 
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of our basic industries that go into the American standards of living and 
provide jobs for the presently unemployed workers. 

Secondly, we must recognize that adequate wage and hour standards 
have to be maintained, and collective bargaining securely established so 
that there will be an adequate distribution of wages to provide mass pur- 
chasing power. The right of the people to exercise freedom of speech, of 
press, of assembly, of worship, and to organize into free unions must not 
be abridged but ever more securely protected. 

Thirdly, the national defense program has made it clear that prices have 
to be kept under control. The government, in an informal and unofficial 
way, through the use of its bargaining power, the antitrust laws and 
public opinion, is now purporting to exercise pressure upon industry to 
keep the prices of our basic commodities down and prevent price rises 
that would eat up purchasing power. But more effective measures are 
essential. At the same time we must insist’ that our financial system 
respond quickly and flexibly to meet the demands of industry for credits 
to purchase materials, pay wages, and keep inventories. 

In short, the policies of American industry, which have hitherto been 
under exclusive control of a few owners and their bankers, must be made 
subject to the necessities of the public interest and the welfare of the 
American people. It is along the lines of these potential developments 
that labor must exert its pressure both so that existing standards can be 
maintained, and that, more important, we can move forward to the solu- 
tion of our fundamental economic problems. 

Out of the abundance of materials, man power and equipment with 
which this country is endowed, we can create and maintain a standard of 
living under democratic institutions that will be a beacon to a troubled 
world. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


For over three years the Congress of Industrial Organizations has 
sought the establishment by the United States Government of a policy 
that firms desiring to obtain government contracts should be compelled 
to comply with the labor laws duly enacted by Congress. The Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, at its annual conventions in 1938 and 1939, 
formulated and approved this program by a unanimous vote. 

On three separate occasions the Senate of the United States has 
approved legislation to effectuate this policy. On the first occasion the 
House Rules Committee refused to give a rule on a bill then pending 
before it which had been passed by the Senate and the legislation died as 
Congress immediately thereafter adjourned. On the second occasion the 
House conferees refused to accept a Senate amendment which incorporated 
the foregoing policy. The House Judiciary Committee currently refuses 
to consider a bill covering this problem which the Senate passed at the 
present session. 

Concurrently with the attempts to obtain the necessary legislation, your 
President made a formal request of the President of the United States 
that an Executive Order be issued requiring the executive branch of the 
government to deny government contracts to those firms which are not 
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complying with the several Labor laws, including the National Labor 
Relations Act. This request was denied primarily for alleged legal reasons. 

The policy in question has for its justification two very compelling rea- 
sons. They are: 

(1) The President of the United States has, during the past, frequently 
enunciated the doctrine that national defense involves not merely the pro- 
curement of materials but also the maintenance of social and labor stand- 
ards. In this connection the preservation of our labor laws and their 
effective enforcement are essential. 

The best means of securing such compliance from employers who are 
still determined to violate labor laws is to have the government adopt the 
policy that those firms which do not comply will not be entitled to obtain 
government contracts. In the absence of such a policy the government is 
actually furthering and promoting violations of labor laws in that as a 
result of such violations unfair firms are in a position to underbid their 
competitors in the bidding for government contracts. 

(2) Observance of labor laws by employers preserves and improves the 
morale of their employes which in turn assures a continuity of production. 
The practice of collective bargaining through contracts between employers 
and unions means a continuity of production without strikes or other 
stoppages. 

To the contrary, a denial of the rights of employes by any employer 
leaves the possibility open at all times of serious economic conflict which 
may adversely affect that employer’s ability to meet his contractual obliga- 
tions. It is too clear for comment as to which alternative is not merely 
desirable but essential from the standpoint of national defense. 


Policy Approved 


On August 31 the Advisory Commission to the Council of National 
Defense gave heed to this problem and apparently approved the policy in 
question. The Advisory Commission on that date approved a labor 
policy for government contracts issued in connection with the defense 
program as follows: 


“All work carried on as part of the defense program should 
comply with federal statutory provisions affecting labor wherever 
such provisions are applicable. This applies to the Walsh-Healey 
Act, the Federal Labor Standards Act, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, etc. There should also be compliance with State and 
local statutes affecting labor relations, hours of work, wages, 
workmen’s compensation, safety, sanitation, etc.” 


However, it was clear that a mere statement of policy on the part of 


- the Advisory Commission did not solve the problem in that no effective 


means for the enforcement of such policy were provided. I assume that 
to meet this defect the Advisory Commission on September 6 adopted 
certain principles governing the letting of defense contracts. One of these 
conditions provided the following: 


“Adequate consideration must be given to labor. This means 
compliance with the principles on this subject stated by the Com- 
mission in its release of August 31, copy of which is attached 
hereto.” 
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On September 13, the President of the United States approved these 
principles of the Advisory Commission in a message to Congress. 

On October 1, Mr. Sidney Hillman, a member of the Advisory Com- 
mission, in a press conference, released letters from Mr. Frank Knox, 
Secretary of the Navy, and Mr. Robert P. Patterson, Assistant’ Secretary 
of War. In these letters the Secretary of the Navy and the Assistant 
Secretary of War assured Mr. Hillman of two things: 


(1) That each had advised their respective subordinates to inform 
contractors that full compliance with the principles governing the Presi- 
dent’s communication will be called for. 

(2) That procedure was being worked out whereby the statement of 
labor policies will be made a condition of all contracts to be awarded. 

On the basis of these letters Mr. Sidney Hillman, at his press conference, 
stated the following: 


“Labor has a right to require the businessmen who get gov- 
ernment contracts should obey government laws. That is fun- 
damental and is the policy of President Roosevelt and his 
administration. There can be and will be no compromise on 
this matter.” 


There could not be any misunderstanding or any double inferences 
drawn from this straightforward statement. Labor and the public at 
large accepted the statement at its face value and drew the only inter- 
pretation which could be drawn therefrom. 

On October 2, Mr. Robert Jackson, the Attorney General of the United 
States, sent a communication to Mr. Sidney Hillman in which he rendered 
what he termed an informal opinion pertaining to the issuance of govern- 
ment contracts. This opinion was to the effect that any company found 
by the National Labor Relations Board to have violated the provisions of 
the National Labor Relations Act must be held to be a violator by any 
other agency or department of the Federal Government until such order 
was reversed or set aside by an appropriate court. In other words, this 
opinion held that a company found by the Labor Board to be in violation 
of the National Labor Relations Act was a violator. 


Public Announcements 


At this point the situation can be summarized as follows: 

(1) The Advisory Commission and the President of the United States 
had adopted and approved a labor policy which called for firms desiring 
government contracts to comply with the labor laws of the country, includ- 
ing the National Labor Relations Act. 

(2) The Secretary of the Navy and the Assistant Secretary of War 
had publicly announced in effect that such full compliance was to be 
required from all prospective bidders by way of a condition to be inserted 
to this effect in all government contracts to be awarded. 

(3) The Attorney General of the United States had rendered an opinion 
to the effect that the decision of the National Labor Relations Board until 
reversed by a court was final as to whether a firm was or was not comply- 
ing with the National Labor Relations Act. 
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It should be noted at this point that the War and Navy Departments 
and the Advisory Commission were making no distinction between nego- 
tiated contracts or contracts awarded on the basis of bids, but that the 
same policy would be made applicable to all government contracts. In 
addition, no question of legality had been raised by the President of the 
United States, the Advisory Commission, or the War and Navy Depart- 
ments as to the authority of the United States Government to impose this 
policy upon all prospective contractors with the United States Government. 


On October 15 the acting Comptroller General issued an opinion to the 
War Department advising the department that the United States Gov- 
ernment may refuse a contract to a low bidder on the grounds that such 
person is not complying with the National Labor Relations Act. In 
effect, the opinion upholds in full the position maintained by the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations in relation to this fundamental policy. 


Furthermore, as to the justifiability of this policy Mr. Sidney Hillman, 
speaking, presumably, on behalf of the Advisory Commission, when 
summarizing the policy which was allegedly invoked by the United States 
Government in this connection, stated on October 1: 


“Requiring companies doing government business to abide 
by government laws will not impair defense program. On the 
contrary, it will help it. This is clearly shown by everything 
that has transpired so far. All the evidence indicates that observ- 
ance of the labor laws by industry has definitely helped in ad- 
vancing the defense program.” 


Policy Nullified 


Within a few days after this policy had become formulated and deter- 
mined by the United States Government, the Special Investigating Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, of which Mr. Howard Smith is 
chairman, held a public hearing on this entire question. 


Under the driving attack from this Committee and the press, the 
government policy was completely nullified, set aside, and reversed by the 
representatives of the government, who appear before the Committee. The 
statements which were made before the House Committee by the repre- 
sentatives of the government, Messrs. Jackson, Hillman, Knox and Pat- 
terson, are so contradictory to the statements which had been made prior 
thereto as to leave the situation in a most frightful state of confusion. 


There is no reason why this policy was thus set aside. The factors 
which led to its adoption by the President of the United States, the 
Advisory Commission, and the War and Navy Departments are as com- 
pelling as ever for its continuation in order to achieve an effective prosecu- 
tion of our national defense program. 

The obvious partiality and colored viewpoint of the Smith Investigating 
Committee should be clear. It is this Committee which has recommended 
amendments to the National Labor Relations Act itself over the strong 
opposition of the liberal minority members of the Committee, which 
amendments were designated by Senator Wagner as the equivalent of a 
repeal of the Wagner Labor Act. In addition, Mr. Edmund Toland, 
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ex-officio counsel for the Committee, has acted as counsel for the follow- 
ing companies in cases before the National Labor Relations Board: 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 

H. J. Heinz Company 

The Elkland Leather Company, Inc. 
American Potash & Chemical Company 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


1 

Each of these companies was revealed in the La Follette Senate Com- 
mittee reports as having engaged in industrial espionage or as having 
purchased arms and munitions to be available in the case of any disputes 
with their employes. Several of these companies are now in violation 
of orders of the National Labor Relations Board and would thereby be 
deprived of the benefits of government contract's if the government labor 
policy had remained as originally determined. 

The only method whereby the policy sought could have been adopted 
and effectively enforced would have been through the promulgation by 
the President of the United States of an Executive Order which would: 

(1) Compel all agencies and departments of the United States Govern- 
ment to deny government contracts to those who are not complying with 
orders of the National Labor Relations Board or with the orders of any 
other administrative bodies charged with the enforcement of labor laws. 

(2) Apply the same policy to the contracts which have already been 
issued under our national defense program. 

The Labor policy in question was originally announced by the Advisory 
Commission on September 6, 1940. By the date of the writing of this 
report no step has been taken by the Commission or any other govern- 
ment department or agency to put this policy into effect. 

About the middle of October, Mr. William S. Knudsen of the Advisory 
Commission publicly announced that by the middle of November the 
entire $13,500,000,000 available for government contracts will have been 
awarded. Since September 6 corporations in the steel, aviation, oil, elec- 
trical and machine manufacturing industries have received billions of 
dollars of government contracts although they are not complying with 
orders of the Labor Board. 

No legal question can be raised in this situation any further. The 
Attorney-General has ruled on the question of what is a violator. The 
Acting Comptroller General has ruled that the United States Govern- 
ment may deny contracts to persons violating the labor laws even though 
they are low bidders. The question therefore is solely whether as a 
matter of policy the United States Government desires to give this fair 
and reasonable consideration and protection to labor. 

By the date of the writing of this report the United States Government 
has not seen fit to give any affirmative protection. 


SOCIAL SECURITY COMMITTEE REPORT 


The future development of social security represents one of the most 
important issues for the American people. In the next years we will have 
to decide whether we are going to make our social security system worth its 
name or whether we shall be content with the present meager benefits and 
shortcomings, if indeed we do not suffer worse reversals. 
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Old Age 

The CIO program for old age pensions of $60 at 60 stands in sharp 
contrast to the present old age pensions programs. These programs are 
twofold. First, there is the old age assistance program under which the 
federal government subsidizes one-half of the payments made by the 
states to needy aged individuals. This assistance program is simply a 
derivation of the old poor laws. Before aged persons can obtain assistance, 
they must become paupers. The benefits range as low as $5 a month in 
the Southern states and on the average pay about $20 a month to an aged 
couple. A total of about $500,000,000 a year has been spent in both federal 
and state funds for this type of old age assistance. 

The second program is the federal old age insurance benefit system. 
This is the system that is usually referred to as the social security federal 
old age program. It is under this system that the federal government 
levies a one per cent payroll tax on the employer and one per cent wage 
tax on the worker. This system pays benefits to covered individuals who 
have met the requirements of employment at the age of 65. It also pro- 
vides for certain allowances to surviving widows and children. 

There are three principal objections to the old age insurance system. 
The first objection is that the amount of the benefits is totally inadequate. 
It is estimated that during the next five years the average benefits will 
range from between $20 to $35 per month. During the first nine months 
of this year, only $16,000,000 was paid out in benefits under this program, 
while more than $600,000,000 was collected in taxes. 

The second objection is that it covers only a small percentage of our 
aged population. In September of this year, which can be taken as repre- 
sentative, there were about 100,000 aged beneficiaries and 85,000 more 
dependents who received benefits. While this number will increase in the 
next few years, the total will be far short of the 8,000,000 people in this 
country over 65 years of age, of whom at least one-half do not have other 
sources of income. 

This exclusion of a large number of our aged population results from 
the fact that the law does not cover farmers and agricultural workers, 
domestics, those who are self-employed, employes of non-profit organiza- 
tions, and a miscellaneous group of low income wage and salaried workers. 

In addition, the eligibility requirements even for those who are covered 
are so complicated that a large number of individuals who are now paying 
taxes on their wages will not be able to qualify when they reach the age of 
65. In general, the effect of these requirements is that a person must have 
worked and received minimum earnings during at least one-half of the time 
since the law went into effect in 1937, or since reaching the age of 21, 
until reaching the age of 65, with a maximum requirement of 15 years 
of covered employment. 

The third objection is that the system currently pays out only a frac- 
tional part of the taxes collected. Thus, since 1936 when the payroll and 
wage taxes began, approximately two billion dollars has accumulated, while 
only 50 million dollars, or one-fortieth, has been paid out. Although benefit 
payments will increase in the next few years, tax collections will also, with 
increased employment due to national defense spending. 

As a result, for many years yet to come, benefits paid out will be sub- 
stantially less than the incoming funds. For this reason, labor should 
object to any increase in these taxes under the present scheme of benefit 
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payments. ‘This excess is invested in government securities, which are 
safe enough, but the fact remains that payroll and wage taxes are used to 
subsidize government expenditures that now go largely into armaments. 

From an immediate point of view, the system operates to withdraw 
large sums from current consumer purchasing power, while in the long 
run, it fails to set up an adequate old age pension program. 

A sound pension program would abolish both the old age assistance pro- 
gram with its antiquated needs test and the complicated federal old age 
insurance system. In their place, a single national system should be 
established providing for universal eligibility and flat pension payments to 
all aged individuals over 60 with adequate provision for widows and 
dependent children and for protection in the case of permanent and total 
disability. This is the CIO 60-60 old age program. 

Heretofore the progress towards a sound pension system has been 
blocked by the fact that we do not have a sufficient national income to 
sustain the cost now. But as national income increases, and particularly in 
view of the huge expenditures being made on national defense, this 
obstacle is rapidly disappearing. 

Moreover, one of the best ways to increase national income is to change 
the existing maldistribution of income and bring about a redistribution of 
savings into purchasing through adequate old age pensions. At the outset 
of this coming session of Congress we can expect that a bill will be intro- 
duced to carry out the principles of the CIO 60-60 program and vigorous 
action can be taken to secure its adoption in cooperation with all old age 
and progressive groups. 


Unemployment Compensation 


The situation in unemployment compensation has reached an extremely 
critical stage. The present state system with its 48 separate unemployment 
compensation plans has produced disastrous results. We have piled up 
nearly two billion dollars through unemployment compensation payroll 
taxes since 1937 and only a little more than one-half of current tax collec- 
tions is being paid out in benefits. 

The benefit structure is hopelessly inadequate. The average benefit is 
$10 and the average duration of benefits is only 10-12 weeks. In many 
states, one-third of the benefits are less than $5 a week and they are paid 
for less than eight weeks. Scarcely more than 20 per cent of covered 
workers receive anything like the maximum of $15 per week for 16 weeks. 

In addition, the long waiting period and the many disqualifications serve 
to penalize workers who are unemployed through no fault of their own 
and who are ready and willing to work. 

The CIO has long urged that the disqualifications should be made 
uniform and not to last for more than a period of three weeks, including 
the waiting period, and should apply to unemployment due to a labor 
dispute as well as for other causes. 

In face of this situation, certain employer groups are raising the demand 
for a reduction in taxes and no liberalization of benefits. They have 
attempted to secure these tax reductions through so-called employer experi- 
ence or merit-rating plans and in nearly every state, with the important 
exception of the industrial states of New York and Pennsylvania, and nine 
others, these experience rating plans will go into effect within the next two 


years. 
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To meet this condition, it is essential that federal legislation be immedi- 
ately enacted which will lay down specific standards to guarantee adequate 
benefits and eliminate tax reduction schemes. Strong support of the CIO . 
position has come from a majority report of a committee of state unem- 
ployment compensation administrators themselves. At the recent confer- 
ence of state administrators, a majority report was submitted by the 
commissioners from Rhode Island, North Carolina and Michigan which 
completely and thoroughly exposed the menace of experience rating to the 
future of unemployment compensation and called for adequate federal 
standards. 

The majority report also urged the necessity for a federal equalization 
fund to take care of states that suffer heavy drains on their funds. A 
reactionary minority report was filed by state administrators from Oregon 
and Wisconsin. 

Organized labor has a twofold task before it. First, to secure federal 
standards and second, to carry on the work in the state legislatures to 
improve benefit systems and to eliminate tax reducing schemes of experi- 
ence rating. A bill for this purpose has already been introduced by 
Senator Murray of Montana in cooperation with your committee. 


Health 


We are still far short of achieving the goal of a program to provide 
adequate medical care for the American people. The bill introduced by 
Senator Wagner to make a beginning in this direction was shelved. To 
take its place, a committee was appointed by the President, consisting of 
a representative from the American Medical Association, and of the Army, 
and the Surgeon General of the United States. The American Medical 
Association has blindly opposed any attempt to meet the problem of 
medical care in a progressive way. 

It should be obvious that the health of the American people is an essen- 
tial element of national defense. At the present time, one-third of the 
American people have no medical care of any reasonable kind, while even 
the wage earning population are not able to afford adequate medical care. 

Yet the total medical bill of the country, if organized and spent in a 
rational manner, is sufficient to provide decent medical care for everyone. 
There should be free medical care for those who cannot afford to pay for 
it and distribution of medical cost on an insurance basis for wage earners 
and the middle class. 

As part of the program of medical care, provision should be made for 
cash benefits in case of unemployment due to temporary disability and for 
checking and controlling the conditions which produce industrial diseases. 
Such a program is just as important to the welfare of the American people 
as the building of tanks, guns and airplanes and should be one of the 
primary objects of progressive groups during the next few years. 


Social Security for Periods in Government Service 


A distinct problem has been created in regard to persons employed in 
government service, both in the Army and Navy, and workers who take 
jobs in the defense facilities operated by the government. Upon entering 
such government service, these individuals are no longer covered by either 
the federal old age insurance system or the state unemployment compensa- 
tion laws. It is therefore essential that immediate legislation be enacted to 
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provide adequate relief for these people. Such legislation should take the 
following form: 
Allotments and Allowances 

Under a sound system of allotments and allowances, soldiers and sailors 
would allot a sum out of their pay to their families, and the government 
would pay substantial additional allowances proportioned to the number 
of dependents. Thus, if a soldier should allot half of his $30 monthly pay 
to his family, an additional and greater allowance would be paid by the 
federal government to his wife and dependent children, or parents. This 
would bring army pay up to decent levels and would help maintain the 
standard of living of the family of soldiers who have been dependent upon 
their income before they were called into service. 


Social Security Rights 

It is to be remembered that eligibility to federal old age insurance 
benefits depends upon having continuous employment before reaching the 
retirement age. Any break in employment is prejudicial to the individual, 
and therefore provision must be made to protect the social security rights 
of those who go into federal military or civilian service. 

It should be possible to guarantee all federal employes the basic mini- 
mum protection of the CIO social security program without jeopardizing 
in any way existing benefit schemes for federal employes or imposing any 
additional costs upon them. The civil service retirement plan and the 
veterans benefit schemes would continue in full force to provide supple- 
mental benefits above the guaranteed minimum. 

Consequently both for those who are called into military service and 
those who are employed in the government civilian operations, a provision 
should be made to keep up their rights under the social security laws. 
For old age insurance benefits and survivors allowances this can be done 
by giving a maximum credit to soldiers and sailors, and actual credit for 
wages earned to those in government civilian employ. 

To provide relief equivalent to the protection of the state unemployment 
compensation laws, an independent federal system should be established 
to pay unemployment compensation benefits to individuals who may be 
unemployed for a year after leaving federal service. The benefits paid 
under this system should be at the rate of a flat $15 for 20 weeks. 


General Assistance Programs 

In addition to the old age assistance program, the Social Security Board 
supervises the federal subsidies to state programs for aid to dependent 
children, the blind and maternal and child welfare. Here too the need is 
for expanded appropriations, the elimination of pauperizing needs tests, 
and guarantees against discrimination. In addition, there should be a 
provision allowing the federal government to make variable subsidies to the 
poorer states. 


Maritime Unemployment Compensation 

The committee cooperated with the maritime unions in endeavoring to 
establish a system of maritime unemployment compensation. At the 
present time, seamen are not covered by the state laws. A bill was intro- 
duced along the lines of the Railroad Unemployment Compensation law. 
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After hearings, the bill was revised and secured full support from organ- 
ized labor, but the shipowners were able to persuade the Congressional 
Committee to give the subject further study before taking action. 


Administration of Social Security Laws 

The administration of the social security laws is vested in the federal 
Social Security Board under the Federal Security Agency. At the last 
convention, we criticized the Board for its failure to give workers a more 
thorough understanding of the operation of the social security laws, for its 
failure to support liberal and progressive improvements, and for the secrecy 
attending its operations. 

We are glad to report that the Board is expanding its educational pro- 
gram and that during the past year the Board took a stand on liberalizing 
and expanding the unemployment compensation laws. The fact that a 
majority report has been issued by the state administrators opposing 
experience rating and urging increases in benefits should serve to strengthen 
the hand of the Board. 

It is to be hoped that the Board will give vigorous support to an adequate 
program for adjustment of social security to National Defense as described 
above. There is every reason to believe that such support will greatly aid 
in the enactment of a sound law of this kind. 

Another important problem is the fact that the Board now has the right 
to insist that the various state agencies which receive federal subsidies for 
administering unemployment compensation and assistance programs shall 
adopt and follow merit standards for their employes. This power came 
as the result of an amendment to the federal law which was vigorously 
supported by organized labor. 

During the past two years there have been a number of situations, 
particularly in the state of Pennsylvania, where due to a change of admin- 
istration, the employes of this state agency were discriminated against 
because of their membership in the CIO State, County and Municipal 
Workers Union. For nearly a year the Board has done nothing about this 
situation, despite the showing of most outrageous discriminations. It has 
at last completed its investigation and it is to be hoped that a decision will 
shortly be forthcoming which will give the protection of the law to the 
employes of these agencies. 

Organized labor has a right to insist upon a high degree of responsibility 
from the Social Security Board in the further progress of social security 
and in the achievement of the goal of a sound social security system. The 
establishment of social security systems requires considerable expert and 
technical knowledge. The Social Security Board possesses more knowledge 
about this subject than any other single agency in the country and what is 
more important, it is a public agency. 

As a consequence the public has a right to expect that it will provide the 
expert and technical knowledge that is necessary to carry out a program 
not only after it has been adopted by the legislature, but equally important, 
to indicate in what direction progressive improvements can be made. The 
fact is that whenever the legislators come to consider problems of social 
security, they turn to the Social Security Board for information and advice. 
Labor is willing to give its utmost support to the Social Security Board in 
the discharge of its responsibilities for the benefit of the American people. 
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COMMITTEE ON HOUSING 


In December, 1939, the CIO recommended that “the Government 
should take steps at once to expand the construction of houses from the 
present low level of 450,000 per year to not less than 1,000,000 a year.” 

It was pointed out that this 1,000,000 homes a year should be made up 
of at least 300,000 low-rent homes built with Federal subsidies under the 
United States Housing Authority and of 700,000 homes built through pri- 
vate enterprise for families of moderate income. 

The reasonable nature of this recommendation is clearly evident. 
Official government documents, such as the 1937 housing report of the 
Senate Labor and Education Committee, and “Introduction to Housing” 
by Dr. Edith Elmer Wood of the United States Housing Authority, have 
repeatedly shown that a minimum of 1,000,000 new homes a year is 
needed by the American people. Experts are agreed that this could be 
done at a negligible cost to the Federal Treasury. 

Public Housing 

The present USHA program provides for a total of 160,000 low-rent 
homes, to be built by city and county public housing agencies—just about 
50,000 a year over a period somewhat beyond three years. 

In 1939, legislation was introduced to extend the program further into 
the farm and rural areas, and bring the yearly production rate up to 
80,000 a year. Although the CIO felt that this legislation fell short of 
the mark, it supported it as a step in the right direction. 

In 1939, the Senate passed the bill by a 2-to-1 majority. In 1940, how- 
ever, a reactionary coalition of Southern Democrats and Northern Repub- 
licans has succeeded in stifling the bill in various committee rooms. At 
first the House Banking and Currency Committee refused to act favorably 
upon it. Under pressure from CIO unions and other organizations, it 
finally reported the bill out. Since that time it has been almost hermet- 
ically sealed within the Rules Committee and no amount of protest from 
labor has been able to dislodge it. 

In the summer of 1940, it became evident that industrial expansion 
resulting from the armament program was putting a severe strain on the 
housing facilities of shipyard, aircraft and arsenal towns. Recent reports 
indicate that in practically all communities where basic industries, such as 
coal, steel, textile, auto, rubber, etc., are located, the acute housing short- 
age of past years is being rapidly intensified. 

Obviously, the logical agency to deal with the problem was the United 
States Housing Authority. Nevertheless, the untiring lobbyists of the 
real estate, building and loan association, and building owners groups, 
aided by the same coalition that had prevented the expansion of the reg- 
ular low-rent housing program, tried to keep the USHA out of the picture. 

They felt that if the USHA handled emergency housing in defense 
industry towns, its position would be strengthened for a renewed assault 
against slum conditions. Furthermore, since real estate owners can raise 
rents in time of shortage and reap fancy profits, they much prefer having 
no new homes built at all, or homes built very slowly and in small num- 
bers, if at all. 

To date the real estate interests have been fairly successful. Congress 
has authorized only $250,000,000 for “defense housing.” This is a pitifully 
inadequate sum, since more than 300,000 homes are needed and this sum 
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will allow for the construction of only about 70,000. The money has been 
largely earmarked for use by the Navy Department and the Public Build- 
ings Administration, neither of which is experienced in home building. 
No homes have yet been erected under this authorization. 

The only cheerful sign on the public housing front is the record of the 
United States Housing Authority and the cooperating local authorities with 
regard to their meager program of 160,000 homes. These homes are being 
built in about 200 cities, towns and counties throughout the country. Large 
projects are under way in steel towns like Pittsburgh and Birmingham, in 
auto towns like Detroit, in mining towns like Denver, in shipbuilding and 
maritime cities like San Francisco, New Orleans, Philadelphia and Camden. 

The construction costs, although not exceptionally low, are the best 
that can be expected of construction that is confined within the rigid lim- 
itations imposed by craft union organization of building trades workers. 

The rents average about $12 or $13 a month without utilities and are 
within the reach of the large numbers of CIO members with incomes below 
$1,000 or $1,200 a year. The only objection to be raised on this score is 
that the USHA has denied admission to workers with slightly higher 
incomes. The USHA claims it is forced to do this because of legal restric- 
tions. Whether this is so or not, proper amendment of the United States 
Housing Act would clear up the difficulty. 


Private Housing 


Although little has been done by Government to bring private construc- 
tion up to the desired level of 700,000 homes a year, there has been a 
slight increase in private home building during 1940. It is very possible 
that private builders may yet account for a total of 500,000 homes for 
the entire year. 

It is important to realize, however, that too few of the homes that are 
being built meet the needs of the average working man’s family. First of 
all, costs are entirely too high. Instead of costing $2,500 to $3,500 apiece, 
most homes cost more than $5,000. Second, the costs of financing homes 
are also unreasonably high. Whereas mortgage money should be no more 
than 3 per cent, most people have to pay at least 5 per cent. 

The Federal Government could remedy this situation by a few simple 
methods. It could promote the use of mass production building tech- 
niques and the organization of building labor along modern industrial 
lines. It could standardize building materials. It could assist in the 
acquisition of land and the installation of improvements. 

It could force down interest rates by appropriate action through the 
Federal Housing Administration and the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. Wherever private banks refuse to lend housing money at 3 per 
cent, even with an FHA guarantee, the Government itself should make the 
loan. The CIO has suggested action along these lines and has supported 
legislation that would advance these principles. 


e 
CIO MARITIME COMMITTEE 


The CIO Maritime Committee has carried on and expanded its work 
effectively under the direction of its chairman, Mr. Joseph Curran, and its 
executive secretary, Mr. Bjorne Halling. 
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The CIO Maritime Committee was set up in August, 1939, because of 
the complex problems confronting the unions on a national scale which 
necessitated close cooperation and coordination of effort. Many of these 
problems are due to the large measure of Federal control, both regulatory 
and financial, in the shipping industry. 

An example of the most important regulatory control is the Shipping 
Articles, established by law during the last century and intended to 
eliminate shanghaiing and other abuses. These antiquated laws, once a 
protection to seamen, are now being used to interfere with the building 
and maintaining of unions. The CIO Maritime Committee is working 
for the repeal of these laws. 

The financial control in the industry is exercised by the U. S. Maritime 
Commission through the construction and ownership of vessels and the 
granting of subsidies. Many hundreds of millions of dollars of the tax- 
payers’ money have been and are pouring into the maritime industry and 
the shipowners’ pockets. This policy of subsidizing the shipping industry 
has resulted in the operators gaining a tremendous amount of influence 
in Government circles. They have used this influence not only to secure 
legislation favorable to their interests, but also to obtain special considera- 
tion from those Government agencies charged with enforcing safety regu- 
lations and generally safeguarding the interests of the Government and 
the people. 

The Maritime Commission, whose task it is to dispense subsidies and 
regulate the industry, is composed of men with little or no knowledge or 
understanding of labor’s problems. The maritime unions have made 
repeated requests for representation on the Commission without success. 

The influence of the shipping operators in Washington has been mani- 
fested in the frequent attacks on the maritime unions by reactionary Con- 
gressmen. They have succeeded in blocking much union-sponsored leg- 
islation, such as unemployment compensation, the repeal of the antiquated 
martime laws, the liberalization of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Act, etc. 

In July, 1938, Congress established the Maritime Labor Board which 
was charged with the duty of investigating and reporting to the Presi- 
dent and Congress a comprehensive plan for the establishment of a per- 
manent Federal policy for the amicable adjustment of all disputes between 
employes and employers in the industry, and for the stabilization of mari- 
time labor relations. 

On March 1, 1940, the Maritime Labor Board made its report recom- 
mending repeal of the antiquated maritime laws; also that real collective 
bargaining should be entered into by the industry through written agree- 
ments; voluntary mediation, etc., etc. Although these recommendations 
were made by the Board after a two year study, neither the Board nor 
Congress has made an effort to see that they are enacted into law. 

Since the outbreak of the war, the national defense issue has been used 
in an attempt to weaken and destroy the maritime unions and so avoid 
collective bargaining. The best protection against this intensified drive 
is the organization of all maritime workers into the CIO, and the existing 
seafaring CIO unions should give serious consideration to the question of 
their amalgamation into a strong industrial union, and the eventual unity 
of all maritime unions in a national maritime federation. 
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LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


The Committee on Latin America of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations was appointed by the President of the CIO as an advisory commit- 
tee, in February, 1939. It was established as a standing committee of the 
CIO by the 1939 convention. During the last year, the committee has 
expanded its activities until it is in immediate contact with all bona-fide 
labor movements in Latin American countries. 


Mr. James B. Carey was appointed by the government of the United 
States as a delegate to the conference of the International Labor Office in 
Havana, in November, 1939, to represent the CIO. Miss Kathryn Lewis, 
executive assistant to the President of the United Mine Workers of 
America, and Mrs. Dorothy Bellanca, vice-president of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, acted as his advisers. 


In addition to this, two fraternal delegates, Mr. Joseph Curran, presi- 
dent of the National Maritime Union, and Miss Kathryn Lewis were 
delegated by the Executive Board of the CIO to attend the meeting of the 
Executive Board of the Latin American Confederation of Workers, held 
in Mexico City in June. 

The Latin American Committee has also been active, together with the 
Maritime Committee of the CIO, in forwarding the establishment of a 
Pan American Maritime Committee, with its headquarters in Havana. 


Authorization has been obtained from the President of the CIO for 
the publication of a bulletin in Spanish, to be sent to all labor unions in 
Latin American countries, with which we are in contact. The first issue of 
this bulletin is being published on the 15th of November. 


A program is being worked out by the Committee for use among 
Spanish speaking workers in the United States. 


The relationships of the Latin American governments and peoples with 
the United States have become increasingly important, from the point of 
view of national defense during the past year. It is important that during 
the development of such future relationships, the interests of labor in 
Latin America, and in the United States, be protected. The function of 
the Latin American Committee in developing bonds of friendship and 
mutual information, between the CIO and organizations of labor in Latin 
American countries is most important. 


DIRECTORY OF CIO MADE PRODUCTS 


A preliminary listing of products made by and services available 
through CIO members has been completed by the CIO national office. 
This directory will be available in a preliminary form at the 1940 conven- 
tion. It reveals how wide a diversity of our modern industrial products 
are made by members of the CIO. 

This directory can be continued and expanded if affiliated organiza- 
tions find it sufficiently useful. 
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CONCLUSION 


The foregoing constitutes the report of your President covering the 
period which has ensued since the adjournment of the Second Constitu- 
tional Convention in San Francisco, October 13, 1939. 

Any proper appraisal of the work and accomplishments of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations requires an analysis of its varied activities 
and record over the five-year period since the organization of the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization. Substantial gains have been made 
and the sum total of the contribution made by the CIO to the men and 
women of labor and to the nation as a whole cannot be measured and 
properly equated without arousing feelings of pride and satisfaction in the 
hearts of its officers and membership. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations has definitely established its 
position in American life. After the passage of five years we meet again 
in the same city, in the same hall, where the founders of our movement 
crystallized the opinions and policies which gave birth to this magnificent 
instrumentality of modern progress. 

I submit this report with the belief that the accredited delegates to this 
Convention and our membership at large may find it of interest, and will 
extend their approval. 

It is not only a record of the work of the President, who after all merely 
acts as the coordinator of the activities of our movement; it is a record 
of work of all the departments and officers and representatives of our 
organization. 

I commend strongly the work performed by my associate officers on the 
staff and in the field, by our department heads, clerical staffs, throughout 
the period covered by this report. I am personally and officially indebted 
to them for their cooperation and continuous consideration. I ask for them 
a continuance of your confidence and consideration to the end that our 
movement may proceed on the onward march to the attainment of its 
objectives. 


Respectfully submitted, 








President. 
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VICE PRESIDENT MURRAY: In accordance with the rules governing 
this convention, the report of President Lewis will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Officers’ Reports. The delegates will remain seated while the mes- 
sengers distribute the printed copies of the Prsident’s report. 


The Chair recognizes Joseph Curran, president of the National Maritime 
Union, who has an important announcement to make and a motion to follow. 


DELEGATE CURRAN: I have asked for the floor because of the imme- 
diate situation that is facing the maritime industry. At the present time in 
the Senate this afternoon there is being considered for confirmation the 
appointment of Ex-Congressman John J. Dempsey to be seated on the Mari- 
time Commission. 


The Maritime Commission holds practically a life and death hold on the 
maritime industry. 


Briefly Dempsey’s record is as follows: In 1918 when he was vice- 
president for the B.M.T. and we were fighting the B.M.T., he was in 
charge of the strike breaking powers that were used to break that strike, 
and in breaking that strike, under his orders, one of the things that was done 
was to put a scab set of motormen on the subways. One of these subway 
trains rounded a curve at a much higher speed than it should have been 
going under experienced men and resulted in the death of some ninety-eight 
people in Brooklyn. 


After that he left New York and turned up in another state and became 
a statesman from that state. He is an ex-member of the Dies Committee, for 
one thing, and as a member up for confirmation of the Maritime Commission, 
on behalf of the maritime delegates and on behalf of labor in general, I 
would make a motion that a wire be sent from this convention to the Senate 
Committee protesting against the appointment of this anti-laborite, Mr. John 
J. Dempsey. I move that as a motion. 


The motion was seconded and adopted by rising unanimous vote. 


Announcements were made as to the time and place of committee 
meetings. 


Secretary Carey then read communications addressed to the convention 
as follows: 


Crew of SS Toloa. 

H. W. Wilson, New York Shop Unit, New York, N. Y. 

United Cemetery Workers, Local 293, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Crew SS Oriente, Havana. 

J. T. Dudley, Secretary, Sacramento Industrial Union Council, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

John Reano, Secretary of the Vermillion County Industrial Union Council, 
Westville, Ill. 

C. W. Runions, Secretary, Oakhill Industrial Union Council, Oakhill, 
West Va. 
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James J. Fitzsimons, Secretary Local No. 100 Transport Workers Union, 
New York, N. Y. 

Leon Straus, Local 125 Fur Floor and Shipping Clerks Union, New 
York, N. Y. 

Helen Alinsky, Secretary, Local 30, Chicago CIO Council, Chicago, II. 

Department Store Employees Local Union 1250 New York, N. Y. 

United Office and Professional Workers, Local 16, New York, N. Y. 

Frank Gallo, Chairman, Local 1, N.A.D.C.W., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Local 129, United Shoe Workers, New York, N. Y. 

Detroit Chapter Association of Catholic Trade Unionists, Detroit, Mich. 

Local 16, United and Office Professional Workers, New York, N. Y. 

Local 10, American Communications Association, New York, N. Y. 

Edward P. Kelly, Regional Representative, S.C.M.W.A., Chicago, III. 

Local No. 92, U.C.A.P.A.W.A., Los Angeles, Calif. 

American Communications Association Local 2, New York, N. Y. 

Al Spinner, Shop Chairman, Barber Shop 369, New York, N. Y. 

Jack Paley and Rose Morrison, Local 65, CIO, New York, N. Y. 

Bob Burke and Maurice Mazer, Local 65, CIO, New York, N. Y. 

Local 1199, United Retail and Wholesale Employees of America, New 
York: N. Y. 

Adolph Rosenbaum, Secretary-Treasurer, Barbers and Beauty Cultures 
Union Local No. 1, New York, N. Y. ; 

Local 129, United Shoe Workers of America, New York, N. Y. 

Chapter 31, Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians, New York, 








ae A 
John D. Ossan, Shop Chairman, Barber Shop, 213 West 29th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


David Livingston and Molly Genser, Local 65, CIO, New York, N. Y. 
Department Store Employees Union, Local No. 4, New York, N. Y. 
Eta and Ida, Local 65, CIO, New York, N. Y. 
Local Union No. 1410, SWOC, Harvey, Ill. 
Mae Frazer and Kenneth Sherbell, Local 65, CIO, New York, N. Y. 
San Pedro Branch, IFAWA, San Pedro, Calif. 
Local 100, Transport Workers, New York, N. Y. 
Local No. 5, United Rubber Workers, Akron, Ohio. 
Michael Levin, Local 30, S.C.M.W.A., Chicago, Ill. 
Lower Columbia River Industrial Union Council, Wauna, Ore. 
Local 16, United Office and Professional Workers, New York, N. Y. 
Robert Gibb, Local 13891, SWOC, Monessen, Pa. 
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The following communication was also read: 


“John L. Lewis, President of CIO., 

Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

We the strikers at the Vultee Aircraft and thousands of supporters in 
the Los Angeles labor movement greet the peerless CIO in convention 
assembled and ask for your support demonstrated on a thousand fields of 
struggle. The issue of our strike is very simple. It is billions of government 
orders on the one hand and starvation wages on the other. Aircraft manu- 
facturers struck recently to raise their profits to 12 per cent and are now 
trying to hide behind the subterfuge of National Defense. We will not 
permit them to wax ultra patriotic at the expense of our wives and children. 
We are sending Lew Michener, Regional Director of the UAW CIO, to your 
great convention with instructions to put all the facts of our strike before 
you. We trust you will extend us your powerful hand through him. With the 
continued support of the CIO movement and all progressive Americans we 
cannot fail. 

The Vultee Strikers 
James Rose.” 


Announcement was also made that the wives of delegates were invited 
tu a meeting Tuesday morning 9 to 9:30 in the Women’s Auxiliary Room 
opposite the Grill in the Chelsea Hotel. 

At 4:30 o’clock, P.'M., on motion the rules were suspended and the 
convention adjourned to 9:30 A. M., Tuesday, November 19, 1940. 


SECOND DAY—TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 


Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
November 19, 1940. 


The convention was called to order by President Lewis at 9:30 o’clock 


A. M. 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Telegrams from the following were read: 

Seattle Branch of the National Maritime Union; R. Atwell, Field Patrol- 
man, Seattle, Wash. 

Maritime Federation of the Pacific; Jay Sauers, Secretary-Treasurer, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Local 610, Electrical Radio and Machine Workers of AMA; Albert L. 
Smith, Business Agent, Wilmerding, Pa. 

SS Wyoming; R. Collins, Chairman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

United Fish Cannery Workers’ Union 64 CIO, San Diego, Calif. 

Walnut Workers’ Local No. 92; Eva Dzida, Secretary-Treasurer, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Transport Workers’ Union of America CIO; Warren G. Horie, Inter- 
national Representative, Charleston, West Va. 

Chicago Molded Products Strike Committee; David LaLonde, President, 
Chicago, Il. 
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Local 18B United Furniture Workers of AMA; James D. I. Fillippo, 
President, Chicago, II]. 

Local 30 SCMWA; A. Ginsberg, Publicity Director, Chicago, II. 

Local 7, District 2, ILWU; Willie Dorsey, President, New Orleans, La. 

Membership International Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s Union 
Local 2, District 2; Julius Jones, Business Manager, New Orleans, La. 

Local 65 CIO; Perry Lombard and Sam Friedlander, New York, N. Y. 

Local 140 United Federal Workers; Wm. Jambor, New York, N. Y. 

SCMWA Wisconsin Org. Council; Mel J. Heinritz, Executive Secretary, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

Barbers and Beauty Culturists Local 15; Abraham Schenck, Secretary- 
Treasurer, New York, N. Y. 

SCMWA Local 55; Ed Cowan, Executive Board Member, Milwaukee, 
Wis. ; 

Local 55, SCMWA State Organizing Council; H. R. Mueller, President, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Local J.. SCMWA; Palmer Tidmarsh, President, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Toledo Branch of the National Maritime Union; John L. Stover, Toledo 


Agent, Toledo, Ohio. 

Sabine Area of the National Maritime Union; George Kuck, M. Carey, 
P. Lowe, B. Ballance, J. McIntosh, W. Caves and J. Eastis, Port Arthur, Texas. 

National Maritime Union; John L. Murray, Business Agent, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

National Maritime Union; William T. Morrison, Port Agent, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

A Group of Furniture Workers, Brooklyn, N. Y. — 

Local 90, SCMWA; I. Kricheff, President, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Crew SS Queen, Duluth, Minnesota. 

Crew SS Jaffray, Duluth, Minnesota. 

Book and Magazine Guild; Jane Benedict, Executive Secretary, New 
York, N. Y. 

Nova Scotia Miners; Dan Ross, Florence, Nova Scotia. 

Local 45 United Automobile Workers CIO; John D. Vito, Recording 
Secretary, Cleveland, Ohio. 

District 3, State, County and Municipal Workers of AMA; David Kanes, 


President, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Local 88, SCMWA; Bertha Schuman, Chicago, III. 

Local 227, SCMWA; John W. Fiber, President, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Crew of Motorship Mercury, Detroit, Mich. 

Santa Clara and San Benito Counties Industrial Union Council; John 
Kendall, President, San Jose, Calif. 

Crew of SS Jack, NMU CIO, Buffalo, N. Y. 

State, County and Municipal Workers of America, District 3; Jack 
Strobel, Representative, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Local 2 Playground Directors SCMWA, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

SCMWA 211; Gail Montgomery, Katherine Minor, June Meisner, Marion 
Craig, Aileen Anderson, Berkeley, Calif. 

Crew of Motor Vessel Zephyr; Jack Carr, Ship’s Delegate, Chicago, III. 

Ida Rappaport, Rose Steigman, Eva Lynch, Kay DeFrancis, John DeFran- 
cis, Lowell Benedict, Irving Lynch and Frances Moed, New York, N. Y. 

United Retail Shoe Employees, Local 114; Chris Fluehr, Jr., Secretary, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Executive Board Members Wayne County CIO; Frank Daniels Manfred; 
Kelsey Hayes Division Local 174, New York, N. Y. 

Martin Migrock; Jacobs Creek, Pa., Smithton, Pa. 

Crew of SS Sixiola; John Yountis, Ship’s Chairman for the Crew, New 
Orleans, La. 

American Communications Association, Local 56-A; Hy Cohen, Chair- 
man, E. W. Baehler, Vice-Chairman, B. J. Gruenwald, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Milwaukee Fur and Leather Workers Local Unions; George Braddow, 
Organizer, Milwaukee, Wis. 

National Maritime Union for Crew of SS Duluth River Sta PO Detroit; 
Martin Farstad, Ship’s Delegate, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Members of Local 30, SCMA., Chicago, III. 

United American Artists; Rockwell Kent, President, New York, N. Y. 

Local 155 United Furniture Workers of America; Fred Fulford, Secre- 
tary and Charles Kaslly, President, South Bend, Ind. 

IBD of National Maritime Union; Dalphus E. Looney, Organizer, Mobile, 


Ala. 
National Maritime Union of America; Roland Perry, Chairman, New 


York, N. Y. 

Chowchilla Field Workers Union Local 328; Robert R. Lemon, Financial 
Secretary, Chowchilla, Calif. 

Local 30, SCMWA; Helene Alinsky, Educational Chairman, Chicago, II. 

Local 211, SCMWA; Gail Montgomery, Katherine Minor, June Meisner, 
Marian Craig and Aileen Anderson. 

Local Union 5650, United Mine Workers; Charles Lloyd, Chairman, 
Morgantown, West Va. 

United Cannery Agricultural Packing and Allied Workers of America; 
Vincent O. Navea, International Vice-President; Conrad Espe, International 
Vice-President; Charles Ross, President District 1, Rawlyins, Wyoming. 

Local 75, UCAPAWA; Elmo Parra, President, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Local 7-2, United Cannery Packing and Food Preservers, Seattle, Wash. 

Alaska Cannery Workers Union Local 5; Sam Young, Secretary, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


CONVENTION PICTURE 


A group picture of the convention in session was taken. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Announcements as to the times and places of committee meetings were 
made. 

PRESIDENT LEWIS: Is the Committee on Officers’ Reports ready to 
report? 

I understand they will be in a few minutes. The Secretary will con- 
tinue with the reading of messages. 

We will also have distributed the printed proceedings of yesterday’s 
meeting. 

COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary Carey read telegrams which had been received from the fol- 
lowing: 

Local 38, United Federal Workers of America; Anna Mae Brady, Presi- 
dent, Chicago, IIl. 

Crew of Steamer Minnesota, IBD, National Maritime Union, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Crew of Justine C. Allen; East Chicago, Indiana, Gladstone, Mic! . 

Local 1227, UERMWA; Edward Curtis, New York, N. Y. 

Local 1227, UERMWA; Joseph Carradini, New York, N. Y. 

Local 1227, UERMWA; Joe Johnstone, New York, N. Y. 

United Cigar Workers Union Local 273 UCAPAWA; Armando Ramirez, 
Secretary, New York, N. Y. 

Crew of M. C. Ironsoil; Wm. Mallon, Ship’s Delegate, Buffalo, N. Y. 

United Automobile Workers, CIO; Bob Stone, International Representa- 
tive, Cicero, IIl. ; 

Local Union 1950, SWOC; Steven Dunlap, President; Robert Hilten- 
beitel, Secretary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Charmette Fabrics, of the United Wholesale and Warehouse Employees, 
Local 65; Rubin Ratkin, Shop Steward, New York, N. Y. 

United Wholesale and Warehouse Employees, Local 65, Employees of 
Golden and Simon, Inec., New York, N. Y. 

Local 226 United Cannery Agricultural Packing and Allied Workers of 
America; Jorge Dumlao, President, Portland, Oregon. 

United Photographic Employees Local Industrial Union No. 415, CIO; 
Patrick A. McConough, President, New York, N. Y. 

Progressive Committee of the American Labor Party; Eugene P. Con- 
nolly, New York, N. Y. 

Membership Mobile Branch, National Maritime Union; James Drury, 
President, Mobile, Ala. 

Local No. 259, UAWA-CIO; Lewis S. James, President; Albert Fischer, 
Secretary-Treasurer, New York, N. Y. 

Inland Boatmen’s Division of the National Maritime Union; Felix Siren, 
National Organizer, New York, N. Y. 

Joint Board of Fur Dressers and Dyers; Samuel Burt, Manager, New 
York, N. Y. 
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PRESIDENT LEWIS: The Chair recognizes the Committee on Creden- 
tials. 

Delegate Haywood, Chairman of the Credentials Committee, submitted 
the following supplementary report: 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 
NOVEMBER 19, 1940 


Your Committee on Credentials begs leave to report as follows, and I 
am going to call on Grant Oakes, Secretary of the Committee, to make the 
report: 

We have examined the credentials of 58 additional delegates, represent- 
ing one Coordinating Committee, one International Union; five State Indus- 
trial Union Councils; 23 City and County Industrial Union Councils; and 23 
local industrial unions, and recommend these delegates be seated with the 
following votes: 


SUPPLEMENTAL LIST OF CREDENTIALS 
ATLANTIC CITY CIO CONVENTION — NOVEMBER 19, 1940 


No. Delegates 


Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance Votes 
OPTICAL WORKERS CO- 
ORDINATING COMMITTEE 1 Sebastian Rebaldo 
WOODWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
INTERNATIONAL 6 Matt Savola, alt. 58,682 
Worth Lowery 
O. M. Orton 
Ted Dokter 
Karly Larsen 
L. H. Fenton 


SUPPLEMENTAL CREDENTIAL LIST OF STATE INDUSTRIAL UNION 
COUNCILS, CIO CONVENTION, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., 
NOVEMBER 19, 1940 


No. Delegates 


State Allotted In Attendance 
California State .............. 1 Louis Goldblatt 
Wisconsin State .............. 1 Walter J. Burke 
Georgin State... . eee. 1 Charles H. Gillman 
Pesaa Stmbe oe eds noeke eae 1 Rocky Davis 

New York State .............. 1 Gustave A. Strebel 
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SUPPLEMENTAL CREDENTIAL LIST OF CITY, COUNTY 
AND INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. — NOVEMBER 19, 1940 


No. Delegates 
Allotted In Attendance 





ALABAMA 

beh) —— 7 W. H. Crawford 
MUNN oe a es bs ee 1 Alton Lawrence 0 
CALIFORNIA 

Contra Costa County .......... 1 Len De Caux 
IOWA 

Webster County .............. i Louis Boldrini 
ILLINOIS 

Peoria Belen a iid ate tigi. $y Ste ae ash 2 William E. Kidd 
LOUISIANA 

eS 1 Joseph Rose - 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Grenter-Beston ...... 5.2 6s see 1 Mr. Jesse Prosten 
OS Se ee 1 Timothy F. Flynn 
MISSOURI 

ee 1 H. W. Moore 
OHIO ; 
NO i it pauses o 0.000. 1 Forrest W. Malone 
Franklin County .............. i John Owens 

Atien Gounty ..............4: 1 Wm. V. Lavelle 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Delaware County ...........+... i Ben Norwitch 
Lackawanna County ............ 1 Garfield Lewis 
Montgomery County .......... 1 Andrew Janaskie 
Allegheny Valley ............. 1 George Whitehead 
 OUMEY oe  sikes eee es 1 Edward A. Lynch 
TENNESSEE 

GHAUCEMOORS <6 5 vies ieces-e ines’ 1 Edward F. Callaghan 
OSS ES ee 1 Paul R. Christopher 
VIRGINIA 

Tazewell County ............ 0% af J. V. Riffe 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Kanawha County ............. 1 Robert Dills 

NT SES te ee ee oc ear 1 C. C. Watson 
ILLINOIS 

RR rr ee ta A 1 John Mowlin 
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SUPPLEMENTAL CREDENTIAL LIST OF LOCAL INDUSTRIAL 
UNIONS — NOVEMBER 19, 1940 


80 


163 


193 


259 


333 
354 


356 


388 


485 


493 


578 


633 


675 


702 


749 


983 


997 


1003 


1066 


1074 


989 


Un. Soap Workers 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Hand Stogie Makers and 
Strippers, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Un. Distillery Workers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Un. Stamp Makers, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Un. Laundry Workers, 
Welch, W. Va. 
Brick Workers, 
Charleston, W. Va. 
LIU, Evansville, Ind. ...... 
Un. Cutlery Workers, 
Muncie, Ind. 
Hotel & Rest. Workers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ......... 
Un. Wall Paper Workers, 
S. Langhorne, Pa. ........ 
Un. Veneer Box and Barrel 
Workers, Portsmouth, Va... 
Un. Bak. & Fibre Workers, 
Kennet Square, Pa. ...... 
Un. Cement Workers, 
Essexville, Mich. 
Un. Cereal Workers, 
Akron, Ohio 
Bldg., Serv. Emp., 
Washington, D. C. 
Bakery Employees, 
Springfield, Mass. 
Un. Dairy Workers, 
Birmingham, Ala. ........ 
Local Indus. Union, 
Cumberland, Ky. 
Un. Theatrical Workers, 
Scranton, Pa. 
Un. Refinery Equipment 
Workers, Dunkirk, N. Y... 
Chattanooga Guide, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ....... 
Un. Fibre Workers, 

New Castle, Pa. ......... 
Porcelain Workers, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


No. Delegates 


Allotted 
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In Membership 
Attendance Vote 
Clara J. Fuller 101 
Paul Rusen 190 
Thos. P. Henry 800 
Fullerton Fulton 225 
E. D. Hodson 175 
Harry B. Colebank 170 
John C. Donald 10 
C. E. Whitman 250 
W. B. Richards 3,000 
George Craig 145 
Fred Thomason 225 
Edwin Brown 50 
Ben Probe 80 
Robert Davison 90 
Sidney R. Katz 75 
George Markham 20 
Earl Houck 60 
Geo. J. Titler 23 
John F. Kosik 35 
Michael Clune 60 
O. S. Baxter 40 
Don Harris 45 


Paul Fuller 








A motion was made to adopt the report of the Committee and seat the 
delegates listed therein. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 


Vice President Murray in the chair. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON OFFICERS’ REPORTS 


Delegate Reid Robinson, Chairman of the Committee, submitted the 
following report: 


Mr. Chairman and delegates to the Third Constitutional Convention of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, your Committee on Officers’ Reports 
is now prepared to report to the convention. 

Your Committee felt that in order to expedite the business of this con- 
vention that the report should be as brief, yet as comprehensive, as possible. 
In order to most effectively do this your Committee has divided the report 
into four major sections. 

One section deals with organizational and administrative functions of 
the CIO; another section deals with the legislative activity of the CIO; the 
third section deals with the question of national defense. The fourth major 
section deals with the question of unity of labor. 

The report of President John L. Lewis is a realistic, hard-hitting docu- 
ment that is more than a record of a year of the CIO. It warns us of the 
dangers we are facing now and the menaces to labor in a period of war 
abroad and its attendant hysteria here. It lays down the basic principle of 
social progress—that labor’s gains are won and defended only by labor’s own 
organized strength. It records the pride we all feel with the accomplishments 
of our magnificent organization. It calls on us to press ahead with our pro- 
gram for security, well-being and peace. And it urges us to increase the pace 
and vigor of our work until the goals laid down in our program are won. 

Our organization has met its severest tests during the past year, and 
has come through them with greater strength and understanding than ever 
before. We have done more than survive a year of reactionary attacks on 
our organization and on our gains. We have grown, we have added scores of 
thousands of new members, and we have continued to hold and to deserve 
the confidence of the American people. 

We may feel gratified, as the report indicates. But we must not rest 
upon our gratification. The times are far too grave. Our nation has been 
turned from an economy of peace to a war economy. Our liberties are under 
violent and increasing attack. No solution has been found for unemployment. 
Nothing effective has been done to better the lives of millions of men and 
women and children who live in poverty and misery. 

Instead, as our President’s report points out: “All that has been done 
has been to divert our industrial resources and energies to the production of 
war materials and to enlist large numbers of young men for compulsory 
military service.” 

We do not disregard the fact that this turn contains tragic threats to 
our country and our people. A war economy, as our President declares, “is 
an unhealthy economy, tending politically to foreign adventures in order that 
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its momentum may be maintained, and carrying in it the seeds of economic 
collapse when the war period comes to an end.” 

These are the menaces that face us and that will grow in strength in 
the months ahead. They are the reasons we must not be content merely to 
hold our present gains. We must press ahead with our organizing work and 
with our social program. To stand still is to invite defeat. 

In this task, so deeply concerned with the welfare of the American 
people, the report reminds us that we can rely only upon our own organized 
strength. It says: “‘The chief and most basic service which the CIO has 
rendered to the country has been the organization of previously unorganized 
millions of workers in modern industrial unions. For it must not be forgotten 
that such legislative and political advances as have been made were won 
chiefly through the organized efforts of the working people. 

“Labor must therefore,” it says further, “make renewed efforts to in- 
crease its independent organized power, through the extension of industrial 
organization and through election to office of representatives responsive to 
the people’s will, if we are to defend our liberties and democratic institutions, 
to protect existing social legislation and to go forward with a far-reaching 
program for a happier and more prosperous America!”’ 


Organization 


Our prime task, the task to which all our efforts must contribute, is 
organization. It is gratifying, therefore, to see in President Lewis’s report 
the record of a year’s achievement as shown in new membership gains, in the 
overwhelming vote our CIO has received in Labor Board elections, and to 
note that the great drives in Bethlehem Steel, in aviation, in Ford and in 
lumber are bringing organization to the hundreds of thousands of workers 
in those industries. 

In his closing speech to our San Francisco convention last year, President 
Lewis reminded us that of all departments in the national office, the organiz- 
ing department was the most important. His report this year shows that 
this department has faithfully and diligently carried out its tasks, not only 
in the achievements listed above, but in scores of instances where national 
office help was extended to our affiliates. 

Among these may be cited the help rendered by Director Haywood and 
Assistant Director Widman to the Marine and Shipbuilding Workers in their 
strike at Kearny, N. J.; to the American Communications Association in the 
successful negotiations with Postal Telegraph; to the State, County and 
Municipal Workers in New York; to the United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers, to select only a few. 

The progress in the South, resolved upon at the last meeting, has been 
substantial. Three new state councils have been set up. Offices have been 
opened in important industrial areas and the drive to bring union organization 
to the underpaid and exploited workers of the South has gained momentum. 

Our affiliates in Canada, facing directly all the rigors that labor must 
undergo in a nation actually at war, have consolidated their ranks in the 
Canadian Congress of Labor in order to serve the workers in their time of 
crisis. This Congress will be joined by all our affiliates in the Dominion. 

The department of Local Industrial Unions, set up at the close of last 
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year’s convention, has been of great value in consolidating and aiding our 
directly affiliated locals. 

Our movement was founded with one basic aim—to organize the unor- 
ganized. The President’s Report of our accomplishments and of the objectives 
towards which we are progressing shows how well this aim is being carried 
on. Industrial organization of the workers in the mass production industries 
still remains, as the report stresses, “the basic and most important task of 
the CIO, to which it will continue to devote its energies in the future.” 

This section of the report calls attention to the failure of the present 
Administration to tackle the problem of unemployment in any fundamental, 
sound, or substantial manner. On the contrary, as the report points out, 
during the past year a shift from a peace to a war-time economy has been 
used as an excuse for the weakening of certain agencies which formerly 
ameliorated this problem. 

Growing expenditures for national defense will bring about some de- 
crease in the total number of unemployed during the coming year, but this 
improvement is dependent upon a condition of war economy and armament 
expenditures. 

Your committee agrees with the report that provisions should be made 
for a minimum of three million jobs on public works and urges the convention 
to take the necessary action to replace WPA by a more substantial and 
permanent program of public works. 

In recognizing the effects of the national defense program on the 
National Youth Administration, the report specifically calls attention to the 
fact that there is no effective participation of labor in the National Youth 
Administration. This same lack of labor participation exists in connection 
with the various national defense training programs now being instituted. 

The report also criticizes the failure to work out these training programs 
on the basis of clearly indicated needs. Your committee recommends that 
the convention give attention to the two problems indicated here in securing 
greater participation of labor in the planning and operation of these pro- 
grams and in seeing that these programs are planned more clearly in line 
with the actual need for trained workers. 


Your committee agrees, too, with the recommendation of the report 
that the Food Stamp Plan should be carried much further. We commend 
Mr. Ralph Hetzel, Jr., for the monthly survey of current economic facts in 
the “Economic Outlook,” and for the regular estimates on unemployment 
supplied by his division. 

The committee notes with satisfaction the effort made by many CIO 
leaders to cooperate with the Temporary National Economic Committee on 
technological change in industry, in an effort to find a solution to this 
problem. It is no surprise that the CIO representatives displayed a greater 
grasp of the problems than did industry’s representatives. Your committee 
recommends that this convention take note of the program advanced by 
CIO leaders in these hearings and work out steps to obtain its adoption. 


No step has been taken by the Administration to carry into effect the 
proposals made by President Lewis, and repeated in this report, to call a 
conference of labor, business and public leaders to discuss and work out 
sound solutions to the problem of unemployment. 
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And finally, the report repeats President Lewis’ warning of last year 
regarding the dangers inherent in basing the prosperity of the nation upon 
expenditures for armament. It points to the inevitability of economic collapse 
in the “acute deformity of our economic structure,” caused by the Adminis- 
tration’s shift to a war economy. 


And it holds that only the program already set forth by labor can save 
this nation from falling victim to war economy. 


Latin American Affairs 


Having in mind the steadily increasing importance of the relationships 
of the Latin American governments and peoples with the United States, your 
committee notes with satisfaction that the Committee on Latin America has 
substantially expanded its activities. We greet the launching of a Spanish 
bulletin which can be used as a powerful instrument in developing our 
relations with the labor movement throughout Latin America, and in further- 
ing the welfare of Spanish-American workers in the United States. Miss 
Kathryn Lewis, secretary of the committee, has rendered us distinguished 
service as an ambassador of goodwill to organized labor in South America. 


Press And Publicity 


During the past year an increasing amount of attention has been devoted 
to the press and public relations work of the CIO, the general program 
already laid down being expanded and adapted in several places. 


In particular, the radio has been more effectively used than heretofore. 
Affiliated organizations have been encouraged to use this medium for counter- 
acting the hostile propaganda of the reactionary press. Many broadcasts by 
CIO leaders on national issues were arranged, and were followed up by the 
dispatch of CIO literature. More than a million copies of pamphlets and 
leaflets were used in the past year. 


The CIO NEWS, in both the national and special editions, has continued 
to be one of the most effective and influential mediums of the CIO for 
keeping the membership informed on national CIO developments, and for 
mobilizing the whole movement behind national campaigns. Your committee 
particularly urges affiliates to increase their support of the CIO NEWS. 


We are happy to commend the capable assistance of Mr. Len De Caux, 
Publicity Director, who is always ready to put the facilities of the CIO 
Publicity Department at the service of all affiliated unions. 


Comptroller 


As in the past year, the detailed report on finances, very ably presented 
to the Executive Board by Mr. J. R. Bell, Comptroller, and approved by the 
Board, has not been made public, due to the continued threat of litigation 
presented by our enemies. 

The membership of the Congress of Industrial Organizations will appreci- 
ate the fact that the major portion of the income has been used directly in 
the organization field to carry out the program of the CIO to organize the 
unorganized. 
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DELEGATE REID ROBINSON, Chairman of the Committee: That 
concludes the section dealing with organization and I move the adoption of 
the Committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE MERRILL, Office and Professional Workers: I would like, 
Mr. Chairman, to extend at this time the appreciation of my organization to 
Allan Haywood for his splendid assistance to us in negotiating a collective 
bargaining agreement with the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
one of the largest life insurance companies in the United States. This is rather 
an important contract for my organization. The insurance industry has 
resisted unionism for the 75 years that have comprised its existence. 

In the existence of my union we have negotiated some 12 contracts in this 
industry, of which the most important is this recent contract which was made 
possible through the assistance of the CIO. 

We believe that before there could have been negotiation there had to be 
organization, and before there could be organization in our field there had to 
be a Congress of Industrial Organizations under the leadership of John L. 
Lewis. And my organization is happy to acknowledge not only the leadership 
of our great President, but to acknowledge that our gaining of this agreement 
and other agreements that we have negotiated would not have been possible 
without the things that he caused to come into existence. 

My organization comes to this convention at the strongest point in its brief 
career. Three years ago there was no United Office and Professional Workers 
of America. There was no organization in this field of any kind or character, 
there was no stable union and there were no attempts at organization. Today 
we come to this convention strong, both constitutionally and financially in every 
respect and with almost our entire membership under collective bargaining 
agreements. We have some 250 written bargaining agreements in commerce, 
finance and industry. 

These accomplishments in our organization would not have been possible 
if we by ourselves had attempted to battle with these tremendous bulwarks of 
finance and power in this country. We have acquired an atmosphere that was 
made possible by the creation of the CIO. If aggressive prosecution of its 
organizing campaigns in the basic mass production industries, in steel and so 
forth, has brought such results that we look toward the extension of our 
organization as being made possible only by the perpetuation and the extension 
of the policies of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, the policies that 
have made possible the installment and the establishment of unionism in the 
basic mass production industries. 

My organization assembled in its biennial convention in the city of Chicago 
some weeks ago and we there addressed ourselves to the problems set forth 
before us constantly of organization of the unorganized. My convention ad- 
dressed itself to that problem and I am happy to report to this convention that 
since our Chicago convention we have added some 1,500 new dues paying mem- 
bers to our organization and we are in a position at this time to make the 
progress that we had not looked for. 

It takes time to build the apparatus and to build an organization, to bring 
into existence leadership and the facilities necessary to administer that kind 
of an organization, to find the correct road, the correct path and the correct 
policies that will make organization possible. We have these things today. 
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Unfortunately, my organization has recently had to meet again the accusa- 
tion of communism. You and I know its origin and what lies behind it. I am 
not a member of the Communist Party. My organization is not dominated or 
influenced by the Communist Party. The policy of my organization is clear. 
We will not tolerate the administration of the national organization or any 
local union by any clique within the union. We will resist it and prevent it. 

But our assertions in that regard apparently carry no weight because it is 
obvious that they are trying to strike at us and strike at the whole CIO. Sub- 
santial organizations in the CIO have echoed these remarks and that is to be 
regretted, in my opinion, because the CIO has nothing to gain and labor has 
nothing to gain by the perpetuation of this whole thing. At the Rochester 
convention of New York State my organization was classified as such. 

I don’t know what more we can do than to scrupulously follow the policies 
of the CIO and continue to extend those policies in a field which has not tol- 
erated unionism in the past. 

An organization seated in this convention, upon reading that the New 
York City Industrial Union Council had protested the exclusion from local 
draft board of members of my organization, along with members of other 
organizations, released the member’s statement to the effect that the reason 
why they were not seated on these local draft boards was because they were 
subversive organizations. 

My organization took that up with the local and state government and 
we now find that numbers of our members are being appointed to these local 
draft boards. That local organization is not subversive because the Governor 
of the State and the Mayor of the City of New York have said that we are 
patriotic Americans and we want that to be knoWn by every labor organization 
in America, and certainly by those affiliated with the CIO. 

We have brought into being, with the assistance of the CIO, a real union, 
a trade union, a union that now has some 3,000 functioning organizations and 
functioning locals well and responsibly administered. 

Every day in the week we are setting forth efforts to bring into the CIO 
additional hundreds of members and additional thousands of members. We 
are going to go forward with the policies that have been set for us by the CIO 
and by the requirements of our own situation. We propose to pay no attention 
to these slanders and we intend to pay no attention to these obstacles except 
for the purpose of overcoming them. We propose to build an organization like 
that as a monument to John L. Lewis and the CIO. 

DELEGATE GEORGE BALDANZI, Textile Workers: I should like to 
know whether we are going to have an opportunity to discuss the question of 
the CIO NEWS separate and apart from this report? 

CHAIRMAN MURRAY: My understanding is that the report, or at least 
a part of the report, covers the CIO NEWS. 

DELEGATE BALDANZI: [If it does, and this is the only opportunity we 
have of discussing it, I should like to say a couple of words on that. 

CHAIRMAN MURRAY: This covers another feature of the report, and 
there will be opportunity. 


DELEGATE BALDANZI: I want to say to the delegates that I feel that 
Len De Caux and the CIO NEWS have not been strictly interpreting the news 
of our organization in an impartial manner. That organ or any daily organ in 
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the trade union movement should reflect to some degree the consensus of 
opinion, the aspirations and the expressions also of the rank and file of the 
union; and without going into too much detail, I feel that the CIO NEWS, 
especially with reference to the last national campaign, should have had the 
decency, because even the most reactionary press in America, including the 
Hearst papers, had the decency to publish and print the picture of the new 
President of the United States. 

It is not a matter of being partial one way or another, but it is a matter 
of reporting the news, and I know that our organization has resented very 
much this question. I also know on separate occasions where we sent in resolu- 
tions from local unions where they expressed their opinion on the question of 
the presidential election, and that news was suppressed and was not printed, 
and we have letters in our office which indicate that such matter was news to 
the CIO; and I say to you if we are to build a movement that is to fight for 
the free press, we can’t build a powerful labor movement and at the same time 
suppress the news. 

We have also been identified as affiliated with the Democratic party, but 
you don’t have to be affiliated with the Democratic party to subscribe to some 
of the objectives of the New Deal. You don’t have to be a part of the Demo- 
cratic party to believe in social security, the Wagner act, and unemployment 
insurance, and you don’t have to be a member of the Democratic party to say 
that we ought to have a free press in the CIO. 

For that reason I, speaking for my organization, am hoping that in the 
future, whether we have a new agreement with the CIO members or not, that 
the general news, news of the action of the rank and file, will be published in 
the CIO NEWS, and I am hoping that will be done in the future. 


CHAIRMAN MURRAY: Brother Len De Caux, editor of the CIO NEWS. 


MR. LEN DE CAUX, Publicity Director: Brother chairman and delegates, 
the CIO NEWS is the official organ of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. Its policies are determined by the conventions of this organization, the 
decisions of its executive board, and of its officers in between those meetings. 
We have followed the policy as strictly as we could of adhering to every policy 
laid down, and refraining from taking a position on questions on which the CIO 
as such has not taken a position. If we have made mistakes, that is human. 
I will say that we have not received any criticisms in my office on the conduct 
of these affairs. 

We have in the past campaign adhered to the policy that we have always 
followed, namely, to take no position on questions on which the CIO as such 
has not taken a position. The CIO did not take a position on the last presi- 
dential campaign, and therefore we refrained from printing controversial matter 
in relation to that campaign except insofar as we printed as a matter of news 
the statements or speeches of our officers. 

I don’t know what cases Brother Baldanzi refers to when he says there are 
some resolutions or letters that have been sent in by his locals which were not 
printed, but I can say every week we receive hundreds of resolutions and news 
items from ail parts of the country from an extended movement all through the 
United States and Canada, and we cannot print one-half of what we receive. 
We have to use, like over other paper does, our editorial judgment to pick out 
those matters that are of most national interest. I just wanted to answer that 
one question as a matter of privilege. 
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It is natural you should take this time to criticize the affairs of the CIO 
NEWS if you feel so disposed, and I just wanted to clear up that one question 
and to say that this particular criticism was not made directly to me, and that 
this is the first I have heard of it, and that at any time when criticisms come 
in from any of the organizations they are responded to and handled to the best 
of our ability, and we have sincerely tried to give every organization in this 
CIO a square break in the CIO NEWS. I thank you. 


VICE-PRESIDENT REID ROBINSON, Chairman of the Committee: 
I don’t wish at this time to speak as Chairman of the Committee on this 
question of the CIO NEWS. I wish at this time to speak as a representative 
of one organization that uses the CIO NEWS as its official publication and 
an organization that finds the CIO gives service to the rank and file workers 
throughout the nation. 

We find labor truths in the CIO NEWS, we find in the CIO NEWS things 
that are of education and of deep interest to the workers of the nation. We 
find that it represents the policies that have been established by the CIO; 
we find that it is good reading at all times, and it does not mince words when 
there are cases to be fought. We subscribe to the CIO NEWS and urge 
other organizations who do not use the official organ to subscribe to it and 
help make it the greatest voice of labor in America. 


DELEGATE HYMAN BLUMBERG, Amalgamated Clothing Workers: I 
had no intention to participate in this discussion until I heard Len De Caux’s 
explanation of impartiality on the part of the editor of the CIO NEWS. I read 
the CIO NEWS carefully, every edition that comes out, and I think that it is 
not fair for Len De Caux to state he is following out the policies of the CIO 
when in the issue of November 11 I read every item and in not one single 
instance did I find the name of President Roosevelt mentioned in the entire 
eight pages of the CIO NEWS. 

Secondly, I will say this, the two issues prior to that carried a full state- 
ment of the president of the CIO when he made his speech for Wendell Wilkie, 
and it was printed in full without one single line missing. I don’t know 
whether the CIO as an organization authorized the president of our organiza- 
tion to speak for Wendell Willkie. 

I also want to say this, that our organization has contributed to the activi- 
ties of the CIO. We have loaned the services of our organizers in a number of 
instances, Leo Krzycki and Franz Daniel; and during the past two or three 
months Leo has traveled from one end of the country to the other in behalf of 
the CIO, outside of Amalgamated, and I have yet to see Leo’s name in the press 
for the last two months. Let the editor explain that. 


PRESIDENT LEWIS: Mr. Chairman, I merely want to say a word or 
two on this subject. I wish to affirm the statement made by Mr. DeCaux 
as to the policy of the CIO NEWS. Its policies are precisely as he stated 
them. In addition to that any aggrieved unit of this organization or any 
member of the organization that is dissatisfied or aggrieved has a right to 
file a complaint either with the editorial staff or the CIO NEWS, the Execu- 
tive Officers of the CIO or the Executive Board of the CIO, which, after all, 
between conventions is responsible for the policies and the acts of its paper. 

Mr. DeCaux is quite correct in saying that CIO as such did not take a 
position in the recent campaign. That is right. The President did in his 
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individual capacity. That is right. And if he had the same thing to do over 
again he would do precisely what he did for the reasons for which he did it. 


(There was a “boo” by an individual or two.) 


PRESIDENT LEWIS: Will the gentleman who booed please stand up 
so I can identify him? 
(Nobody stood.) 


PRESIDENT LEWIS: He must be a brave man; I would like to see him. 
If he really wants to boo I will appoint a committee to escort him to the 
platform here and we will have him put on an audition. We will see how 
scientific he is in his booing. I am quite sure the Committee I appoint will 
bring him up. 

The Editor of the CIO NEWS published my speech opposing Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt and supporting Wendell Willkie for President of the United 
States. He did so because I requested him to do so, and for no other reason. 
I requested him to do so because some thousands of members of this organ- 
ization wired and wrote in for copies of the address. They wanted to see 
what the President of the Organization said; and I requested, merely as a 
matter of information, the publication of that address. And no blame can 
accrue to Mr. DeCaux; any blame, if blame arises, can accrue to me. 


There were some people who listened to that address, believe it or not; 
and there were some people who had their dues paid up in the CIO who 
wanted to read it, believe it or not. And I decided they had really paid 
enough dues to the organization to have that request granted. So what? 


If this discussion is designed to have an effect upon my political campaign 
then it is wasted time and effort, because I am not running for any office. 
If it is merely desired to have an opportunity to vent some spleen, then I 
have no objection to it. If I wanted to discuss campaign tactics with the 
gentleman who just preceded me I might make some very pertinent observa- 
tions. I will forego them for the moment, but hold them in reserve, and we 
shall see what we shall see. But insofar as I am aware, as President of the 
Organization, the CIO NEWS has met with the widespread support of the 
membership, and it is giving them substantial satisfaction. Personally I think 
it is an excellent paper. I can only judge these things by the expression of 
the membership, and my judgment is that the membership is substantially 
in approval of the paper. If it is not, however, certainly any suggestions or 
any complaints or any advice or any objections should be filed with the 
Executive Board rather than file it with some executive officer who might be 
believed to be in sympathy with the paper. 


I want to take this occasion to express my personal compliments to 
Editor DeCaux, Assistant Editor Fowler, and the entire staff of the CIO 
NEWS. The paper is understaffed, there is too much work for the number 
of people that we can pay to produce it and compile it. They work long 
hours, day and night; they do not measure their time. They perform an 
amount of work that to me is truly remarkable, and they do it enthusiastically 
and with a diligence and a zeal and an enthusiasm that is in itself truly 
remarkable, and demonstrates their devotion to this cause we all represent. 


If there is any other gentleman that wants additional information on 
the CIO NEWS, ask me; I will try and give it to him. 
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DELEGATE JOSEPH A. SALERNO, President, Massachusetts State CIO: 
I am very sorry to disagree with President Lewis when he says that the CIO 
NEWS represents the sentiments of the membership of the CIO, when the vote 
of November 5 showed that those in mass industries voted three to one for 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Any movement that will make one man or a group of 
men greater than the movement itself will tend to defeat its own ends. 

I was born in a country where unfortunately there has been a downfall of 
democracy and liberty. 

The CIO NEWS does not reflect the sentiments of the membership. No 
newspaper will reflect the sentiments of the membership, if, when you examine 
that paper from the first to the last page you find the picture and the speeches 
of one man and only one man, no matter how great that man may be. The 
CIO NEWS refused to take cognizance of the fact that thousands and thou- 
sands and millions of workers were appreciative of what Franklin D. Roosevelt 
has done. 

We in Massachusetts have worked hard for the CIO, and I say that this 
movement must become democratic, and its national paper must reflect the 
sentiments of the membership, not by filing news in the wastebasket but by 
letting it reflect the sentiment of the membership, the leadership and all. 


DELEGATE ALEX CASHIN, Bridgeport, Conn., Industrial Union Council: 
Mr. Chairman and delegates, for the past four years I have listened to the hot 
air of the previous speaker. 


DELEGATE SALERNO: Point of order. I suggest the Chair restrain the 
man from indulging in personalities. 


CHAIRMAN MURRAY: It is mighty difficult to do that under these cir- 
cumstances. 


DELEGATE ALEX CASHIN: As a person who has served in the CIO, 
using the CIO NEWS as an organizational instrument, I am here willing and 
anxious to subscribe to the efficiency of the CIO NEWS. I wish to use the 
words that our illustrious President used yesterday, to say that anyone who 
says the CIO NEWS does not represent the voice of the rank and file “lie in 
their beards and lie in their bowels.” 

I am honored by being the representative of an organization whose dues 
are paid up and who has used the CIO NEWS regularly in several editions, and 
I wish to state that never has any one of our locals been refused the privilege 
of expressing their views in the columns of the CIO NEWS. I am organizing 
for the Mine and Smelter Workers. 


DELEGATE HENRY W. WENNING, State, County and Municipal 
Workers of America: Mr. Chairman, I thought when the delegate rose to 
the floor of this convention to speak upon the subject of the free press that 
he would address himself to the great journals of this nation, which as every 
delegate in this room knows, have busied themselves not only for the past 
year but for the past many years with suppressing and distorting and slander- 
ing the legitimate trade union news of the great union organizations of this 
country; and as I say, I was surprised and I was shocked to hear that instead 
some delegates took it upon themselves to attack an organ which I challenge 
any delegate to say has suppressed the organizational or the contractual news 
of any organization within the CIO, whether it be the Amalgamated Clothing 
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Workers of America or whether it be any legitimate trade union within 
the CIO. 

There is no delegate in this convention who dares to rise to his feet and 
make that statement, because such a statement could not be in conformity 
with the facts. I am submitting that the delegate who spoke a short time ago 
does not object and would not object to having one man’s speeches in the paper 
of the CIO, or one man’s picture in the CIO NEWS; the trouble with that dele- 
gate is that he thought it was the wrong picture and the wrong speeches that 
were in the CIO NEWS. 

I believe that many delegates will agree with me if I appear skeptical 
about the cries that have been raised concerning dictatorship. I think that 
they would have been very well satisfied if the CIO NEWS had departed from 
its democratic procedure of following the policies of the convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, which took no position upon the election 
campaign and therefore did not print controversially the views of some of the 
organizations who took a position in that campaign, and I would like to remind 
the delegate in case he is not clear on the question, that it is not true that all 
of the organizations that constitute the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
shared his opinion upon the national election campaign. 

As President Lewis has said, there were many organizations and many 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of members within the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations who shared his opinions upon that campaign, and 
whether or not they shared them those organizations stand firmly behind the 
principle that when the President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
has a message to deliver to the workers of this nation, the workers should have 
the privilege of knowing what that message is; and it has long been clear that 
when the industrial overlords of this country wish to know what the workers 
in this country are thinking, they listen to the message of the President of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

I wonder how many national organs of the unions affiliated with the CIO 
had the courtesy to print the words of their President after he spoke on the 
radio. I wonder how many. I think it ill becomes them at this convention to 
quarrel with the CIO NEWS because it followed the normal procedure of 
printing the words of the leader of this organization rather than the words of 
some subsidiary organization within the whole. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot help but emphasize that owing to the fact that the 
chairman of the Committee on Officers’ Reports initiated this discussion with a 
discussion on organizing the unorganized, that the first speaker who addressed 
the convention following that report spoke about organizing the unorganized, 
and that this convention has been set aside from following the path that was 
laid out for us yesterday in the remarks of our President, that we here address 
ourselves to the problem of whether this great organization is to endure. He 
said also that if it is to endure we must address ourselves to the problem of 
continuing and extending the growth and development of this great organiza- 
tion as they comprise the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

On behalf of my own delegation, on behalf I believe of a great majority 
of this convention, I, too, wish to acknowledge our thanks and the thanks of 
thousands of workers who never before the emergence of the CIO could 
receive organizational assistance from any national labor body. I wish to 
acknowledge with thanks the assistance of the President of the CIO and 
National Director Haywood, which enabled us to make organizational gains 
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during the last year; and whoever is the president of the CIO, we will demand 
of the editor of the CIO NEWS that he publish for us the public statements 
of the President of the CIO, that he will continue as he has in the past to 
publish the news and the policies adopted by a convention of the CIO; and 
we pledge ourselves to continue to the utmost of our ability to carry out the 
basic program of our organization to organize the unorganized. 

The question was called for, and recurred upon the motion to adopt 
the report of the Committee on the section of the report just presented by 
the Committee. 

The motion to adopt the report of the Committee was carried. 


LEGISLATION 


The CIO, and the CIO alone, has staved off the tory offensive against 
social legislation that marked the past year. It has saved the Wagner Act 
and the Wage Hour Act from crippling amendments, despite the unity in 
reaction of the employers, the commercial press and the leadership of the 
AFL. The CIO has been able to block some of the more violent assaults 
on civil rights that have been made under the mask of war emergency. 

But, as our President’s report points out: “It is not enough to stand still 
and maintain existing legislation. We must move forward and meet the 
critical days before us with a comprehensive program that promises a solu- 
tion to our fundamental problems.” 


These problems revolve around the basic issues of the right of workers 
to organize and bargain collectively, the right of free assembly, free speech 
and free action, and the right every worker must have—the right to work and 
t« enjoy a measure of economic security. 

A brief review of the legislative activity of the year shows us that most 
of the CIO’s energy was necessarily taken up with defense of standards 
already won, not only from Congressional attack but from administrative 
misinterpretations as well. Thus, while the drive to cripple the Wagner Act 
and Wage Hour Act was halted in Congress, this drive has had its effect on 
the National Labor Relations Board and the Wage Hour Division of the 
Labor Department that administer them. 

This development, the report again emphasizes, shows the need for 
constant vigilance not only over Congress but over the politically appointed 
individuals who have the power to maladminister the very acts they are 
sworn to uphold. 

While the CIO has been busy opposing the reactionary drive against 
labor laws, it has not been able to secure passage of new social legislation. 
Thus, even so just and reasonable a measure as the ClO-proposed amend- 
ments to the Walsh-Healey Act that would withhold profitable government 
contracts or purchases from law-breaking corporations has been blocked in 
Congress, despite the fact that it has passed the Senate three times. An 
executive order from the President to bring about the same effect has been 
withheld, and statements by high government officials and by members of 
the Defense Commission that such a policy would be observed were hastily 
withdrawn at the first attack in Congress and in the press. 

A further example of Congressional refusal to pass labor protective 
laws is seen in the bottling up of the Mine Safety Bill, which would be a 
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step toward cutting down the appalling toll of miners’ deaths—a toll that 
has reached 1600 in the year and a half since the Bill was introduced. 

No progress has been made by Congress toward establishment of a real 
social security system to protect workers from unemployment, disability and 
old age, though the CIO program has been put forward now for several 
sessions. Congress has retreated rather than advanced on such issues as 
housing and health. Nothing has been done to bring the seamen under even 
the faulty protection of the present social security act. 

On the contrary, Congress has indulged in an almost continuous debauch 
of attacks on civil rights, using a carefully whipped up war hysteria as a 
cover. Current measures directed against aliens and other minorities, a pro- 
posal to legalize wiretapping, a bill to permit employers to set up private 
armies under their own sole control, continued stalling on the anti-lynch and 
anti-poll tax bills, are but examples of what happens to a nation’s liberties 
in a war economy. 

Characteristic of this attack upon the people’s rights and living standards 
is the ironical fact that the people are being made to pay the freight for 
this program against their interests. 

Under the tax laws passed by Congress as part of the armaments pro- 
gram, income taxes and Federal sales taxes have been revised so that half 
the burden falls upon wage earners and low income groups getting less than 
$1,500 a year. Thus this group with less than one-third the national income 
is made to assume nearly one-half the tax burden, without regard for the 
fundamental principle that taxes should be levied according to ability to pay. 

On the other hand, the excess profits tax law, while repealing previous 
legislation limiting profits derived from government contracts in aviation 
and shipbuilding, as that very few of our large monoply corporations have to 
pay any taxes. 

The picture is one of rising living costs and a heavy tax burden for the 
great mass of people, with the corporations becoming swollen with profits 
through tax free earnings. 

The workers and the common people of this country can look for no 
solution of their fundamental problems that will be served to them on a silver 
platter. They can look only to their own organized strength and the pressure 
that their leaders are able to exert to bring them the results they want. This 
important lesson has been clearly demonstrated by the CIO. When this 
lesson is realized by all workers, we shall have an even stronger CIO than 
we have today—ana we shall have legislation and legislators that will be a 
real contribution to the peace, security and well-being of our people. 


LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


No report on the legislative activity of the CIO could be complete with- 
out a word of appreciation to Mr. Lee Pressman, General Counsel, whose con- 
stant vigilance and untiring work have been important assets to our organi- 
zation. 

The legal department of the CIO under the able direction of Mr. Press- 
man has been especially active in the defense of the Wagner Act and the 
Fair Labor Standards Act against crippling amendments and in other legisla- 
tive matters. Its work in connection with civil rights and the basic fight 
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against application of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act to labor unions, especially 
in the case of the Apex Hosiery Company and the Fur Workers Union was 
of the utmost importance to all organized labor in the face of the renowned 
drive against labor. 

The report of the Committee under the heading Legislation was adopted 
by unanimous vote. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


In June of this year, the Executive Board of the CIO adopted an affirma- 
tive national defense policy. That policy was calculated to preserve labor’s 
rights under a defense program for our nation, so that that program might 
“achieve the goal which is in the heart of every true American—to assure 
the security of our nation, to preserve the peace for our people, and not 
to become involved in the present horrible war raging in Europe.” 

The benefits of this program reach beyond the interests of labor alone. 
For, as the report declares, “if any nation becomes to depend for its pros- 
perity only on increased military expenditures, it becomes chained to a Frank- 
enstein which drags inevitably toward war. Unless substantial economic offsets 
are provided to prevent this nation from becoming wholly dependent upon 
war expenditures, we will come sooner or later to the dilemma which requires 
either war or depression.” 

In order intelligently to consider the sections of the Officers’ Report 
cn the National Defense Advisory Commission and on the status of National 
defense orders, it would be well to summarize that program as developed in 
the report: 

1. Preservation of labor’s rights as embodied in the NLRA, the wages 
and hours act, the Walsh-Healey Act, the Guffey Coal Stabilization Act, the 
Social Security Act and other legislation. 

2. The right of wage earners to organize into unions of their own 
choosing. 

3. The right of organized wage earners to bargain collectively with 
their employers. 

4. The right to freedom of speech, assembly, action and worship. 

5. Progressive improvement of real wages so as to improve purchasing 
power. 

6. Progressive reduction of working hours for absorption of the un- 
employed and expanded production. 

7. Legislation to insure security and opportunity for young and old 
people, the unemployed and all the needy who are not otherwise provided for. 


In the light of this program, we believe the President’s Report points 
to a real emergency calling for the immediate attention of this convention 
when it declares that there has been no enforcement whatever of labor 
standards which are now the law of the land. In spite of many pious declar- 
ations of policy, it is now a fact that $13,500,000,000 have been awarded in 
government defense contracts without any regard whatsoever to compliance 
with the National Labor Relations Act and other similar legislation, and 
that in fact billions of dollars worth of orders have been awarded to proved 
violators of the law. The day after election, $122,000,000 was awarded to 
the Ford Motor Company, one of the most flagrant violators. 
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It is plain that unless there is a sharp departure by the Administration 
from the present method of administering the defense program, we shall be 
faced with the dilemma of war or depression. The people of this nation 
want neither. 

This convention should heed the recommendation in the President’s re- 
port that labor be given representation in all the divisions of the National 
Defense Advisory Commission and in all policy making governmental 
agencies equal in number and authority to representatives of industry. 

We believe that the CIO should be called upon to designate representa- 
tives on all committees so that such representatives may speak officially for 
the CIO and officially represent CIO policies. The deplorable absence of any 
effective CIO representation in the national defense program must be ended, 
and we urge approval by the convention of this recommendation. 

The vacillations of the Defense Advisory Commission on labor policy, 
the letting of billions of dollars to law-breakers and to enemies of labor, 
serve to promote further violations of the law and threaten to break down 
labor’s hard-won gains. 

The elaboration of a true defense program for the United States must 
give no room to appeasement of the corporate and financial interests of our 
nation. The heart of that program must be a defense of the interests and 
rights of the wage earners of our nation. The CIO will help achieve this by 
the aggressive presentation of its views and the militant prosecution of its 
policies. There is no other way. 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt the report of the Committee. 


REGIONAL DIRECTOR BENDER, Local Union No. 128: Mr. Chairman, 
I arise to support the committee’s report. But in doing so I want to call atten- 
tion to the fact that in the defense program the CIO is being discriminated 
against. In Baltimore an $8,000,000 project was given out by the defense pro- 
gram, not on bids, but given to AFL contractors and, and a $5,000,000 con- 
tract, not given out on bids, but given to the AFL. Then in New York we 
have other projects in which our contractors were low bidders but they were 
not given the right to get those contracts from the federal government. 

In the Baltimore area the defense program is being used against the 
organization of the CIO in Baltimore. We don’t know who is doing it, but we 
know it is somewhere and we hope it will be corrected and we will get our 
share. We don’t want any more, but we want our share of the defense work 
and not the other element, that is in the minority, working when our people 
are idle. 


VICE-PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair would like to take advantage 
of the delegates’ indulgence for a few minutes whilst he discusses with you 
what seems to him at least to be one of the most important subjects to be 
brought to the attention of this convention. 

I would like to preface what I have to say with regard to this very 
important matter by reference to the action of the CIO International 
Executive Board at its meeting held in the city of Washington June 4, 1940. 
That declaration stated in unequivocal terms the position of CIO in Na- 
tional Defense. And it might be well for this convention to at least give 
some consideration to the various features of CIO’s statement of national pol- 
icy effectuated June 4, 1940. 
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There we said the Congress of Industrial Organizations, its officers, 
constituent unions and membership are fully prepared to discharge our re- 
sponsibility in the approaching national emergency to the best interests of 
the United States of America. 

At its outset, continuing the report, let us state most unequivocally that 
we are and always shall be unalterably opposed to any movement or activity 
of subversive character, Trojan Horses or Fifth Columnists which are aimed 
against our nation and government, or the basic, free and democratic in- 
stitutions upon which the Republic has been founded. 

That portion of this declaration most certainly serves as an answer to 
the critics of CIO upon this very important phase of National Defense. 

Continuing, we state that the Congress of Industrial Organizations is 
the labor movement in our first line of defense. In the mass producing indus- 
tries—the mines, mills, factories and workshops, by the strength and dis- 
cipline of organization, affiliates of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
have substituted industrial peace and stability for industrial warfare. 

And in that regard I think that we in this convention can point with 
pride to the record that CIO has maintained in the prosecution of industrial 
stability and in the maintenance of proper labor relations. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding concerning our attitude upon this 
very important matter let me reiterate here that CIO is definitely and 
unadulteratedly the nation’s first line of labor defense. And when we 
made declarations to our government to the effect that labor should be given 
more representation in the promotion of National Defense the record justi- 
fies that kind of a demand, because we are the organization that produces 
steel, we produce coal, we produce airplanes, we produce automobiles, we 
produce rubber, we produce clothing and textiles, we produce oil and all of 
the essentials incident to the successful promotion of constructive national 
defense in the United States of America. 

So our country and labor particularly should not be surprised when CIO 
makes formal representation to the government that our organizations be 
given more and more representation in the administration of National 
Defense. 

Personally, I have thought since the institution of National Defense 
that the method of organization with regard to the construction, the prose- 
cution of proper national defense in America was not properly created, that 
the mechanisms now constructed are not sufficient to meet the requirements 
of the United States of America. And that is based upon the lengthy, ex- 
tended consideration of all problems incident to not only national defense 
as most of the people understand it, but total defense as we understand it. 

It has been the judgment of the officers of CIO for a considerable period 
of time that there ought to be a complete overhauling and reorganization of 
America’s National Defense Program. 

Personally, I would be of the opinion that there ought to be created by 
the President of the United States industry-wide setups to administer effi- 
ciently the production of materials essential to the national defense and to 
see to it that labor is given adequate representation on each industrial board 
to make possible the perfection of adequate, proper joint labor and industry 
representation. 

It seems to me that we should not stop with the mere assertion that 
the National Defense system is wrong, that our endeavors in this field should 
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not be confined alone to the criticism of the administration of national de- 
fense, but that CIO should be prepared to offer the government of the United 
States and the Federal Congress and the people of this country a constructive 
substitute providing for a complete reorganization of the entire national 
defense system. 

In that regard President Lewis, together with a few of the rest of us, 
have talked to a number of agents of the Federal government and to a num- 
ber of the distinguished representatives of both branches of Congress in the 
city of Washington suggesting that in the first instance there should be cre- 
ated in each important industry directly affected by national defense joint 
labor, industry, consumer and government boards. That, sitting on each 
board, there should be an outstanding representative of that particular in- 
dustry; that represented on each one of those boards there should be an out- 
standing representative of the CIO labor organization having labor jurisdic- 
tion over that industry; that in the interest of public welfare the consumers 
should be represented and that to represent the mass interests of the entire 
nation there should be designated to each board a substantial representative 
of government. 

The creation of mechanisms of that description would bring into the 
national defense, situation men fully conversant with all of the detailed 
technique incident to production, labor, co-operation, effectuation of labor 
organization and the perfection of true collective bargaining in each industry. 

It would tend to prevent the development or growth of racketeering in 
national defense, the labor representative being cognizant of the price and 
profit factors having to do with production in each industry, giving labor an 
opportunity with industry, consumers and government to furnish the necessary 
checks and balances against the development of possible corruption in the 
letting of contracts and the stealing of money from the Federal Treasury. 

It is true that immediately after the creation of such Board difference 
may arise concerning certain features of production, labor relations, or 
whatever it may be in each industry. But to again check the possibility of 
confusion arising from those disagreements there should be created imme- 
diately above each industry board a board of review, a clearing house upon 
which labor would again have representation to clear upon all matters in 
which disputes may arise affecting the constructive prosecution of true na- 
tional defense. 

And then there should be created above that a final board on which the 
President of the United States of America may be a member and attached 
to which again there must be labor representation to definitely decide and 
pass upon all matters of dispute in each industry affected by the National 
Defense situation. 

These proposals have to do not only with the ordinary prosecution of 
proper national defense in the United States of America, but they compre- 


hend other things. 

It is my candid judgment that if we had such things created when the 
National Defense Board was originally brought into being we would not today 
have the sorry, pitiful spectacle of Bethlehem being accorded contracts 
amounting to $1,200,000,000 whilst they were violating the National Labor 
Relations Act and the Walsh-Healey Act. The same is true with regard to 
the Ford situation. 

You and I can remember, many of you at least—many of us know some- 
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thing about the efforts that were made during the days of the War Labor 
Utility Board when an effort was made during those days by the govern- 
ment of the United States to have proper labor industry representatives in 
the administration of the War Labor Utility Board. There are other fea- 
tures of this situation. 

Our convention must give constructive, intelligent attention to the 
feature having to do with the letting of contracts either by the War, Navy 
Department or by the Treasury Department. It is the judgment of 
your CIO representatives that attached to each of our procurement di- 
visions, War, Navy, Treasury or whatever administrative branch of the 
Federal government has the power and authority to let contracts, there 
should be assigned substantial representation of labor and industry to 
prevent—to prevent the letting of contracts in violation of the laws of 
the United States of America. 

Oh, yes, we made our declarations June 4th. We made them for the 
preservation of labor’s gains. We defined in that instrument our ideals 
and aspirations with reference to improving labor standards, improving 
the Social Security Act, improving the administering efficiency of the 
National Labor Relations Act. We demanded more consideration from 
industry, through government if need be, to establish better standards of 
living for the workers of America. 

Those are our goals and those are our aspirations and those are some 
of our ambitions. There we made our declaration, the right of assemblage, 
the right of freedom of speech, the right of worship as we pleased. They 
were all a part of CIO’s official pronouncements issued June 4, 1940. 

That is still the attitude of this organization, the most substantial, the 
most constructive, the most intelligent, the most understanding program 
presented to the Federal government since the National Defense was or- 
iginally conceived. 

We don’t want National Defense to hinder our right to organize. 
We shall continue to insist, to demand from government all of the rights 
and guarantees placed upon the statute books of our Federal Congress 
and sustained and validated by the Supreme Court of the United States 
of America. 

We want the right to participate and we want the right to join with 
others in government in promoting constructively and intelligently the 
well-being of 130,000,000 citizens of this country. Those are our real 
aspirations. There is nothing diabolic in them. There is nothing sub- 
versive in them. They are intelligent, constructive suggestions emanating 
from the hearts and souls of men and women whose interest in life is 
the preservation of our form of government as a maintenance of its 
freedom in private institutions. We should think over these questions 
during this convention and we should go over these questions during the 
convention, thinking about this constructive program to which your Pres- 
ident made reference in his report and which the Committee on Officers’ 
Report has recommended to you here in this convention today. 

All of us here in this convention, in good conscience, are interested 
in promoting the welfare of labor and protecting and promoting the well- 
being of America whilst we are so doing. 

Personally, those are my convictions and those are the convictions 
of your distinguished President, Mr. John L. Lewis. 
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Personally, I am not troubled, I am not going to be annoyed by the 
pressures of International power politics. My interest in life is devoted 
exclusively to the organization of the unorganized in America, and those 
who disagree with that philosophy can take me on any time they want to. 
I am ready. It has been my life work in association with President Lewis 
over a period of some thirty years. I have not been bothered much by 
politics and it does not bother me a great deal. The world knows my 
position upon certain problems that I shall never run from. An emi- 
grant, yes, an American, surely, positively, interested in the promotion of 
our ideals, our concepts of true trade union American objectives. 


Now perhaps what I am about to say has no particular relation to 
the subject already presented to this convention. Each man I suppose, 
no matter who he may be, has a heart and soul and mind of his own, 
exercises the right to express his own convictions upon certain situations. 
I happen to be that kind of a man. 

For the past week or ten days the news columns of America have been 
literally flooded with statements to the effect that Philip Murray had some 
aspirations. I want this convention to know before I take my seat that I 
do not have any, that I am not a candidate for the Presidency of the CIO. 
That decision has been reached by me, and I imagine, I think that I have 
a right to make a decision once in a while in life. 

I have a wholesome respect and great admiration, an affection bor- 
dering upon actual love, for the President of this Union—let us not have 
any demonstration. 

Personally I disagreed with the President of the National Organ- 
ization in the recent election. But I did not disagree with him upon 
some fundamental issues nor did he disagree with me upon fundamental 
questions. Those things were matters that really related themselves to 
the question of individual opinion again. Rumors have been circulated 
throughout the country about division, division between President Lewis 
and me, and division between other officers. A division between other 
officers, President Lewis and myself has never been true and I trust in 
God that it never will be. The heat, the so-called hot spot, has been here in 
my breast for a few days, and certainly I owe it to you and I owe it to the 
nation and I owe it to my colleagues in office to give to you what is beating 
within my bosom. I lay myself naked that you might have the truth. I 
disdain hypocrisy. I try, like the rest of us, to be human. I hope I can be. 
Personally I don’t want, and want you to know it here in this convention 
today, the presidency of the CIO. I have no aspirations. I am content to 
plug along the mill gates and meet the people whom I have known throughout 
life. 

I am making those statements in order that you may understand the po- 
sition which I have occupied not only in this convention, but in this city for the 
past eight or nine days. 

Now, my friends, I perhaps have indulged a little too lengthily with 
you. I have prefaced with my remarks concerning national defense—with 
constructive suggestions referring to the re-building of that great defense 
organization. 

I hope this convention in the days to come until it closes will work 
in complete unity and complete harmony toward the perfection of the pro- 
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gram enunciated by President Lewis in his report and recommended favor- 
ably to you by the Committee on Officers’ Report. 

I thank you. 

Vice-President Murray’s remarks were received with extended ap- 
plause. 

The report of the Committee was adopted by unanimous vote. 

Announcement was made that the official outdoor convention picture 
would be taken on the Boardwalk Wednesday upon noon adjournment. 

The Secretary also read the following communications: 

Your kind expression of sympathy was deeply appreciated and is 
gratefully acknowledged by the family of William J. Carney. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


All wives of delegates are cordially invited to attend three Round 
Table discussions, to be held in the Auxiliary headquarters, opposite the 
Grill, in the Chelsea Hotel. The first Round Table will be held this noon, 
at one o’clock, the subject “Educational Programs for Auxiliary Women.” 
The second will be held tonight at 8:00 P. M., on “Union Help” and 
“Welfare and Consumer Problems.” 

The third, on “Organization of Auxiliary Women,” will be held 
Wednesday noon, at one o’clock. 

Copies of publications “Labor and Safety on the Job in the National 
Defense Program” and “Workers in the National Defense Program,’ issued 
by the U. S. Department of Labor, are available in quantities for distribu- 
tion to locals. For additional copies, or a quantity for distribution, see the 
Department of Labor representative at the exhibit. 

There is also a number of other publications on display at the Depart- 
ment of Labor exhibit which will be sent free upon request. 

Communications were also read from James Flatley, member of the 
Executive Board of Local 100, Transport Workers Union, New York, and 
Morrow Jacobs, President, Local 328, Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
and the Executive Board of Local 328, Laundry Workers of New York, 
supporting the program that had been followed asking that President Lewis 
continue as head of the CIO. 

At 12:30 o’clock P. M. the convention adjourned to 2:00 o’clock P. M. 


SECOND DAY—TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order by Vice-President Murray at 2:10 
o’clock, P. M. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
The times and places of committee announcements were made by 
various committee chairmen. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Secretary Carey read telegrams from the following: 
Glos Ludowy, Polish Labor Paper; W. Kucharski, Editor, Detroit, Mich. 
Laundry Workers Union, ACWA; Jack Karro, Joint Board Delegate, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. , 
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San Pedro Branch National Maritime Union; Charlie Rubins, Field 
Patrolman, San Pedro, Calif. 

Savannah Branch National Maritime Union; Dan Boano, Agent, 
Savannah, Ga. 

Evelyn Ball, Bert Gildon, Marie Mann and Ernest Mann, New York, N. Y. 

Crew SS Wyoming; R. Collins, Chairman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Alameda County Industrial Union Council; Ray Heide, President, Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Metal Fabrication Workers, Local 1798, SWOC; J. L. Child, Financial 
Secretary, Oakland, Calif. 

Houston Branch National Maritime Union; E. J. Cunningham, Acting 
Agent, Houston, Texas. 

Crew SS Pan Maryland (sea letter received at Tuckerton, N. J.). 

National Maritime Union, Inland Boatmen’s Division; George M. Moses, 
Field Organizer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bellingham Industrial Union Council; Kelsy Hutchison, Secretary, 
Bellingham, Wash. 

International Woodworkers of America; Bertel J. McCarty, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Seattle, Wash. 

Joint Membership Meeting of Houston Branch National Maritime 
Union; E. J. Cunningham, Acting Agent, Houston, Texas. 

Local No. 1, United Shoe Workers of America; E. Argentina, Boston, 
Mass. 

Local 346, Oil Workers International Union; L. D. Taylor, Secretary, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Local 14, United Automobile Workers, CIO; James D. Cook, President, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Willapa Harbor Industrial Union Council; Bruce Berry, Secretary- 
Treasurer; Harold Slater, President, Raymond, Wash. 

Local 133, United Shoe Workers of America, CIO, Rochester, N. Y. 


VICE-PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Committee on Officers’ Reports will 
continue with its report. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON OFFICERS’ REPORTS 
(Continued) 


DELEGATE ROBINSON, Chairman of the Committee: The Com- 
mittee on Officers’ Reports wishes now to report on that section of their 
report on the question of unity of labor. 


Unity of Labor 
Several resolutions which have been submitted for consideration to this 
convention, regarding labor unity, were submitted to this Committee. The 
following report purports to cover this subject matter in its entirety. The 
disposition by this convention of this portion of the report, covering unity 
of labor, should be considered as the action to be taken by this convention 
on this subject matter. 
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The Congress of Industrial Organizations has steadily and sincerely 
desired labor unity, a real unity which would enable organized labor to 
advance the interests of the workers. 

The President’s report again recalls that the CIO’s proposals for unity 
have been rejected and that no counter-proposals have been made which 
would safeguard the principles of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
and the rights and continued existence of its affiliated unions and its millions 
of members. 

In recent weeks there have been many rumors concerning labor unity. 
The existence of the Labor Division of the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission has been brought forward as evidence that a practical basis for 
unity has been created inasmuch as that division’s advisory committee has 
sixteen labor officials from the CIO, AFL and the Railroad Brotherhoods. 

“These officers of CIO unions on the committee,” the President’s report 
stresses, “have through no fault of their own been placed in an anomalous 
position which allows them neither to further as official representatives 
the policies of the CIO nor to withhold in the name of the CIO, official 
approval of national defense policies and procedures.” 


It is clear that this advisory committee of sixteen holds out no practical 
hope or approach to bona fide unity of the trade union movement of our 
nation. 

For unity in the labor movement can be accomplished only if the 
economic and legislative activity of labor continues along the progressive 
and vigorous path blazed by the CIO. 


It must protect and improve the wages and working conditions of the 
workers; it must extend social and labor legislation such as the Wagner 
Act, the Wages and Hours Act, the Social Security Acts, the Housing 
Act, the Health legislation; it must protect all fundamental civil liberties; 
it must help guarantee that the defense program shall not jeopardize or 
remove the workers’ rights to self-organization, to bargain collectively, to 
strike, to freedom of speech, assembly, press and worship; it must work 
to keep our nation secure by raising the living standards of our people, by 
preserving peace for our nation and by working against any involvement 
in the present tragic and horrible war raging throughout the world. 


Unity in the labor movement can be accomplished only if the unions 
in the CIO can continue to organize the unorganized workers in the mass 
production and basic industries along industrial lines. And it must be 
all-inclusive. It must protect and include all the organizations in the CIO. 


The millions of newly-organized workers are the pride of the CIO 
and the proof of the effectiveness of the principles of the CIO. Not one 
must be abandoned to the cavillings of jurisdictional claims of craft unions 
and the prevalent racketeering within the AFL. In short, every affiliated 
organization of the CIO must be chartered and included in any new united 
labor body that may develop. 

Any program for unity should involve a joint convention of all labor 
organizations, including those of the AFL, the Railroad Brotherhoods and 
the CIO, with existing jurisdictional differences to be adjusted in such a 
convention. 
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The foregoing principles have been the basis of the specific proposal 
which has been made by your negotiating committee, consisting of Mr. John 
L. Lewis, Mr. Philip Murray and Mr. Sidney Hillman, appointed at the 
Second Constitutional Convention of the CIO at San Francisco, in 1939. 
The action and position of your negotiating committee was completely 
endorsed and approved by unanimous vote of the Executive Board of the 
CIO at its meeting in June, 1940. Irresponsible statements which have 
been made to the effect that your President, John L. Lewis, has been 
responsible for the failure to achieve a unified labor movement, do not 
even merit the serious consideration of this convention. They are utter 
falsehoods. 

Your committee recommends that this convention continue its negotiat- 
ing committee, consisting of Mr. John L. Lewis, Mr. Philip Murray and 
Mr. Sidney Hillman, with the authority to participate in any future 
negotiations, looking forward to real labor unity, which must be in conformity 
with the foregoing principles. 

Your committee feels further that the members of this Negotiating 
Committee and the Executive Board, which approved in full the actions 
and reports of the Negotiating Committee during the year past, merit our 
heartfelt thanks and our fullest commendation for their steadfastness to 
the principles of our organization in the face of bitter abuse and attack. 


DELEGATE ROBINSON: That, Mr. Chairman, concludes our portion 
of this report dealing with labor unity, and I move the adoption of the Com- 
mittee’s report. 


The motion was duly seconded. 


CHAIRMAN MURRAY: The motion is to adopt the report of the com- 
mittee. Are there any remarks? 


DELEGATE FRANZ DANIEL, Amalgamated Clothing Workers: I arise, 
Mr. Chairman, not to oppose the report, I arise to criticize the tempo in which 
similar resolutions have been acted upon in the past. I don’t think it is neces- 
sary for any delegate to this convention to constantly reiterate the phrase upon 
which the CiO was built, “organize the unorganized.” I don’t think it is neces- 
sary for me to put that into the record. It is not important what you and I 
say about our success. The important thing is that no one can touch this’ 
record that in the lives and in the homes and in the minds and in the hearts 
of literally millions of our fellow beings there is decency, self-respect and eco- 
nomic betterment that the CIO is responsible for. 


You and I are proud of that record. But at the same time it is time for us 
to look realistically at what you and I as organizers have to do in order to 
do the job we were commissioned to do, to organize the unorganized. You and 
I as organizers look with a good deal of shame upon the money, upon the time 
and energy we have spent not to organize the unorganized but to protect our- 
selves against rapes, to protect ourselves against jurisdictional lines of the 
American Federation of Labor. It is a shame and a disgrace that instead of 
organizing we are fighting with organizations along similar lines, and I, for 
one, feel confident that the square organizers of the American Federation of 
Labor feel practically the same way I do, that instead of fighting let us get 


‘out and do the job this labor movement must do if it is going to continue. 
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I think this must be said, those people interested in unity and those people 
who want to march side by side in the great labor movement to organize every 
single organizable worker in America,—we are not talking in terms of sur- 
render of the gains the Congress of Industrial Organizations has been respon- 
sible for, there is not one single gain we want to surrender, because we are 
just as proud as anyone else of the record we have made, and it is not a ques- 
tion of surrender, it is a question of dealing, dealing in a sincere, open and 
above-board fashion with responsible representatives of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in an attempt to explore the possibilities of real unity. We are 
asking that that be done, we are asking that no obstacles be put in the way of 
such an approach. We are asking the responsible officers of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations to proceed immediately to explore the possibility in 
a sincere fashion of labor unity which will enable you and me and all the other 
people to go out and do this job of organization upon which our great organiza- 
tion was founded. 


DELEGATE BURKE, Wisconsin State Industrial Union Council: Brother 
Chairman and fellow delegates, I come to this convention from the convention 
of my own organization which adjourned Saturday afternoon, and I might say 
for the information of the delegates here that the Wisconsin State Industrial 
Union Council at its third annual convention spent a considerable amount of 
time available at that convention in discussing the same problem we are 
discussing here today at this time, the problem of unity within the labor 
movement. 

I want to make it very clear that we in Wisconsin are not presently nor 
never have been opposed to a bona fide, genuine, straightforward, honest-to- 
God labor unity. However, I also want to say that we have seen nothing in 
Wisconsin which leads us to believe that there are any immediate prospects 
of that kind of labor unity. Yes, you read in the daily press the result of a 
lot of wishful thinking on the part of individuals who cry out loudly for labor 
unity. However, it is one thing to talk about it and another thing to go out 
and achieve it. 

I think all of us can agree here today that if we are going to have labor 
unity it must be the kind of labor unity which will definitely and without 
question preserve our industrial organization. 

To use a concrete example in support of what I have to say here today, 
I would like to cite a definite example of what some of the people in American 
labor, and particularly in Wisconsin, are doing and thinking about labor unity; 
and again I want to say I believe in the kind of labor unity which is going to 
preserve our great industrial unions. 


The largest single union affiliated with the CIO in the state of Wisconsin 
is the Allis-Chalmers Workers’ Union Local No. 248 of the UAWA. I don’t 
believe there is a delegate here today in this convention, or a member of the 
CIO in the United States, who can sincerely and from the standpoint of the 
record challenge the fact that Local Union No. 248, its officers and members, 
have done an outstanding job in building their organization. It stands today 
as a shining example of what can be accomplished by united action and the 
will and wish of each and every employe to build the kind of organization 
which can go out and get the things the worker asks for. 


As secretary of the Wisconsin State Industrial Union Council I am in a 
position to know what the membership of that union is, because I see the per 
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capita tax reports that monthly come into my office, and I know the number 
of employes, and when I stand here today and tell you that, without fear of 
contradiction, Local Union No. 248 of the UAWA has 98% per cent or better 
of the employes of that plant in their ranks signed up as dues-paying members 
of the CIO, I know what I am talking about. 


However, in the face of that situation, where we find a strong, powerful, 
militant trade union, what do we find the American Federation of Labor doing? 
What do we find is the position of the AFL with respect to that particular 
organization, and which also reflects on the problem of unity as a whole? For 
the information of the delegates here, and for the purposes of having the rec- 
ords of this convention straight, I would like at this time to read from a 
photostatic copy of a letter which was recently circulated within the last week 
or 10 days to many of the employes of the Allis-Chalmers Milwaukee branch. 
The letter is on the stationery of the Federated Trades Council of Milwaukee, 
and at the top we see the names of the officers of that organization. The letter 


reads as follows: 


FEDERATED TRADES COUNCIL OF MILWAUKEE 
Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 


Milwaukee, Wis., October 25, 1940. 


For some time past a number of employes of the Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany, either singly or in small groups, have approached us and various other 
officers of American Federation of Labor Unions with requests that we 
undertake an organizing campaign to bring Allis-Chalmers’ employes into 


the A. F. of L. 


Most of these employes who came to us complained bitterly of the arbi- 
trary, undemocratic, and high-handed manner in which the C. I. O. local was 
conducted by its radical leadership. While we could understand their re- 
sentment of these methods and sympathize with them, we did not feel that 
this, in itself, was a solid enough foundation on which to build a lasting and 
effective organization. We were not and are not now interested in merely 
building an organization in opposition to the C. I. O. or any other group. 
We are interested only if there is a chance to build a permanent organiza- 
tion which can and will function as an effective means of protecting and 
improving the working conditions of the employes. 


Most of the employes who came to us also approached us with the idea 
that we should undertake to organize on the basis of one union, such as a 
Federal Labor Union, to cover all of the employes of the company regard- 
less of craft or trade lines. We told them as we are now telling you that 
we do not believe such a plan is either possible or desirable. 


Experience has shown us, and we believe the last few years have shown 
you, that you can not just lump a large group of workers in various lines of 
work together in a mass organization and get good results. 

You can talk industrial organization all you want to but you can not 
by such talk wipe out the fact that workers in different lines of work, even 
for the same employer, have different problems and different interests and 
desires. No matter how long or loud you talk about the Automobile Indus- 
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try or the Farm Equipment Machinery Industry, the fact remains that 4 
pattern maker at Allis-Chalmers still remains and considers himself a pat- 
tern maker and not an automobile worker or a farm machinery worker. The 
same is true of a tool maker, a molder, or a machinist. 

This point of view of these workers is not due to any prejudice or feel- 
ing of superiority, it is based on the realization that, for example, the wage 
of a pattern maker at Allis-Chalmers is influenced by the wage of pattern 
makers in other shops more than it is by what the general wage for auto 
workers or farm machinery workers is. The same is true of tool makers, 
molders, machinists and others. Because of this, pattern makers like to 
meet with pattern makers, and machinists with machinists, and attempts to 
lump them all together does not work out. 

We think you will agree with us that it has not worked out under the 
present setup of the C. I. O. union at Allis-Chalmers. The meetings of this 
organization are mass meetings at which programs for the various groups 
cannot be worked out intelligently and as a result there is constant friction 
and dissatisfaction, and under such a condition it becomes easy for a radi- 
cal, irresponsible clique to get control of the organization. 

We are not interested in building a similar organization even within 
the A. F. of L. We are, however, sincerely interested in building an effec- 
tive organization for Allis-Chalmers employes if they desire such organi- 
zation. 

We think experience has shown us a better plan under which we recog- 
nize the varying interests of the various groups by having workers join a 
union of their trade in which they can work out a program covering their 
class of work and then through a joint council or committee representing all 
of the trades or groups formulate a joint agreement taking care of the in- 
terests of all. 

The soundness of such a program has been demonstrated in numerous 
cases here as well as in many other places throughout the country. 


In order to promote such a program of organization for employes of the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company the various local unions such as the 
Pattern Makers, Machinists, Molders, Electrical Workers, Technical Engi- 
neers and Draftsmen, Firemen and Oilers and Truck Drivers have agreed 
to enter into a joint organizing campaign under the direction of the Organ- 
izing Committee of the Federated Trades Council which will also have the 
direct help of the American Federation of Labox. 


These organizations have lowered their initiation fees to their minimum 
amounts and have agreed to take vigorous action to protect any workers 
joining their organizations against discrimination. 


A number of your fellow employes have already made application for 
membership in our unions in accordance with this plan and their number is 
growing daily. 

If you are interested in joining with us in this plan to build a lasting, 
effective and democratic form of organization we invite you to get in touch 
with us through the office of the Federated Trades Council, Room 518, Met- 
ropolitan Block, 1012 N. Third St., telephone Marquette 0707, or come to 
Room 316, Metropolitan Block, any Saturday morning between 10 and 
12 A. M. 
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Further information about the progress of our organizing campaign 
will be given to you also in other communications like this and if the re- 
sponse continues we will call a general meeting for Allis-Chalmers employes 
in the near future. 

Very truly yours, 


ORGANIZING COMMITTEE OF THE 
FEDERATED TRADES COUNCIL 


Per J. F. FRIEDRICK, 
General organizer. 


DAVID SIGMAN, 
General Organizer for the A. F. of L. 


DELEGATE BURKE: Now, Brother Chairman and delegates, I think 
I need comment no more on this kind of unity other than to say it substan- 
tiates our thoughts, thoughts we have had in Wisconsin as to just exactly 
what kind of unity the American Federation of Labor has been talking about 
all these years and is willing to consider today. 

Yes, let us have unity, but let us make it united unity that our Presi- 
dent and Executive Board have been fighting for ever since the question of 
unity in the labor movement has come up, and that is the kind of unity that 
will make a continuance of the splendid conventions we have had in the past 
and that we have here today. 


DELEGATE BALDANZI, Textile Workers: Mr. Chairman and members 
of this convention, I am rising in support of the action that has been taken 
on several occasions by our organization by local unions or by action of the 
convention, and also to clear up any misapprehension that exists as to the 
fight of labor unity within the Textile Workers’ Union. It is not necessary 
for me to go into the merits of the several units. We all know what the CIO 
has done. We all know that the principle of the organization is to build 
a movement that is really representative of the workers of the nation. 

We recognize that the CIO has workers in its ranks in industry in this 
country who never had an opportunity to affiliate themselves with an organiza- 
tion and who owe it to CIO that it has been possible for these people to have 
something to say with reference to their present condition. 

When it comes to the desirability of unity, the Textile Workers are 
definitely for unity. We are for it because we believe the unified labor move- 
ment is necessary in the growth of organized labor in our country and that 
will be more possible than under the present circumstances. 

We still have a job of organizing and the job is hard enough in trying to 
fight the reactionary element of this country, let alone trying to fight amongst 
ourselves as workers. I know there are many people within the AFL down 
in their hearts who are just as desirous of having unity as we are, and if there 
is a possibility of breaking through the bureaucracies that are established in 
the American Federation of Labor then I say it is our job to try to break 
through that system and establish unity so the movement can continue to grow. 

We don’t want unity if we have to have it at the expense or at the sacri- 
fice of the principles of our industrial organization. We don’t want them united 
if that destroys some of our organization. 
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I know, too, of some of the insinuations of some of the representatives of 
the AFL, and I know that some of them are for unity. We are not so anxious 
to have unity if it is necessary that we have to put up with racketeers. There 
are millions of good people within that organization, and if we can help them 
by uniting with them it is our duty to do so. 


Also, with propriety the convention in New Orleans has made the state- 
ment that they want unity but they want it along craft lines. We know that is 
possible, too. Possibly our biggest mistake was in too much publicity in the 
last negotiation, because the fact remains that the entire nation thinks that 
the CIO is responsible for the breaking off of negotiations in the unity con- 
ference. We don’t say that is so. 


But I believe that with the recommendation of the committee there should 
go forth from this convention that it is the wish of this convention to authorize 
our executive officers to immediately make known to the nation that we are 
prepared to discuss unity with the representatives of the American Federation 
of Labor and not necessarily by giving up our right of having industrial unions 
or sacrificing the principles upon which this union was founded, but at least it 
will clarify the air that we will let it be known once and for all that they cannot 
label our organization as the one which is holding up unity within the labor 
movement. 

We should not be carried away by the cry that has been raised in America 
now that because of the national emergency program that there should be unity. 
That is not the question. We had to have unity before the national emergency 
and we should be for it today. So I am hoping that at least our committee will 
make known to the representatives of the American Federation of Labor that 
we are prepared to discuss with them the question of unity, and I know that 
none of us will ever agree to a unity which will mean to our organization a 
step backward or the destruction of our industrial organization. I thank you. 


DELEGATE JAMES J. MATLES, Director of Organization, United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of America: Mr. Chairman and delegates, 
at our Pittsburgh convention in 1938 and at our 1939 convention at San Fran- 
cisco, the CIO adopted a position on the question of unity similar to the one 
presented today by the Committee on Officers’ Reports. 


The delegates at our previous convention, when these recommendations 
were made, limited themselves to one action only, and that was to vote in favor 
of the committee’s report authorizing our duly accredited representatives to 
carry out the wishes of the convention. 

In view of what has happened since the last convention at San Francisco 
on this matter, I regret that we are not at this convention confining ourselves 
merely to voting in favor of this report. 


Here are a few of the things that have happened in our experience since 
that.San Francisco convention. During the past few months, the United Elec- 
trical has taken in some fifty thousand paid initiation fees. Our organization 
in this period participated in 49 labor board elections covering 54,000 people 
and won 483 of these elections covering 52,000 people, losing six covering 2,000 
people. Since the last convention we have lost only one election to any union 
of the American Federation of Labor—one involving forty workers. 


Our organization, the U. E., during the past few months, has made 300 
collective bargaining contracts. So before I vote on this question of unity 
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negotiations on which we voted in 1938 and 1939—I want to make clear that 
we feel no member of this Congress and no officer of this organization during 
the days to come will say a single word or take any action that will in any 
way stop us from progressing in the same way we have progressed in the past 
twelve months. 

We are satisfied to see our committee arrange to have negotiations get 
under way tomorrow. Tomorrow won’t be too soon for us. 

We think we understood the mandate of our convention. We think we were 
instructed to go out and organize—and it should not be forgotten that while 
our committee is trying to bring about unity, representatives of the craft union 
organization are out there in the field opposing us, even though we may desire 
unity and be willing to be united. 

We should not pull out of the front line trenches. We should stay in there 
and pitch, so that we get something through our negotiations and give our 
negotiators something to talk about. We did not understand the position of 
the CIO to mean that any officer or any member of this organization, while 
our committee is still negotiating and before it has submitted its official report 
either to the executive board or to this convention, should take it upon them- 
selves to join hands with the officials of the American Federation of Labor and 
charge the president of the CIO with being opposed to unity. 

I will make it clear, I hope, why we are concerned so much about the 
question. We have seen an officer of our CIO standing up on a public platform 
at a convention of an organization not affiliated with the CIO and joining in the 
criticism of the president of the CIO for his conduct in the negotiations. 

Two of our own organizers and myself happened to be involved in a Labor 
Board election campaign covering 15,000 people at three plants. We had been 
working our heads off for three and a half years to get those plants, and we 
were just at the final two weeks before the election. We had Mr. Frey and his 
associates opposing us; we had a company union opposing us; we had a reac- 
tionary congressman opposing us. We had practically everybody opposing us, 
but we were able to meet them with our arguments on an equal footing. And 
then we get a headline that an officer of the CIO has stood up on a platform of 
a non-CIO union and criticized the president of this CIO and placed the blame 
on him for not bringing about unity! 

And I tell you, that was the issue we had to lick! We had to go out and 
we had to put in several thousand more dollars in this campaign to meet the 
argument. I say to you it was no picnic! We were getting along pretty well 
against the company union and the AFL but we certainly had to scratch our 
heads to answer a friend from our own CIO who made just the same arguments. 

Now, we don’t want that kind of stuff. We don’t want it. But at any rate 
we had those elections and we couldn’t get a majority, we were short several 
hundred votes. We had to go all through it again for 60 more days in order 
finally to bring into the CIO fold this group of 15,000 additional people. 

We don’t claim to know the problems of every industry, but we claim to 
know something about our own. We don’t claim to know anything about Mr. 
Rickert’s United Garment Workers, but we claim to know something about our 
own electrical and machine industry and Col. John P. Frey. 


As far as unity is concerned, our organization I am sure will not be able 
to settle the matter on the basis of agreeing to using their AFL labels on our 
generators and superchargers and all the other equipment we make. That is 
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not the thing to settle. According to what we hear from New Orleans, there 
is just one way that the AFL want to settle the argument. We will have to 
line up our 200,000 members together with the memberships of the Steel 
Workers and the Automobile Workers, and maybe then John P. Frey will let 
us join the craft unions of his metal trades department one by one. They said 
that, not a year ago, but only last week. 

In spite of that, we are willing to give our undivided support to our officers 
and committee in their efforts to negotiate, and we will keep our mouths shut 
until the final report is made to us. That promise we will give you right here, 
and we will continue it and keep it so long as we stay in this movement together 
—and we will stay for a long time. We ask the same from any other member 
or officer of this CIO. 

At this present moment, the UE is signing up at the rate of 6,000 new 
members per month. We have another 15 or 20 labor board elections scheduled 
during the coming two months. These are the things that we are doing, and 
I am sure that our CIO Negotiating Committee, when it goes into negotiations 
with any representatives of the American Federation of Labor would prefer 
to be able to talk about us having a membership of a quarter of a million rather 
than 200,000. 

We will try to do our best in this way to strengthen the hands of our Nego- 
tiating Committee. 

During the whole history of the CIO, we were fortunate enough not to have 
to ask for one single man from the CIO, not to have to ask for a single cent 
from the CIO. We meet our obligations on the nose on the first of each month 
for every member that pays full dues to our organization. We are willing to 
help organizations that must be helped and we will continue to do that. We 
ask for only one promise—which is, let no one in the CIO say a word or raise 
a finger to retard us in our work. That is all, thank you. 


DELEGATE WEAVER, Packinghouse Workers: Mr. Chairman, brother 
delegates, I have sat rather quietly in this convention and I have cried a little 
and now I am thinking just a little bit. Fellow delegates of the labor move- 
ment, certainly President Lewis has my sympathy most profound. A long time 
ago my mother told me and my father as well that you cannot teach an old 
dog new tricks. And now I will proceed to this convention. 

Bill Green has never done one thing for the packinghouse workers but 
to sell them down the river. I want to say that here and now I wish to register 
my unalterable opposition to lining up with Bill Green and his camp of indus- 
trial racketeers unless he is willing to come into the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and meet us on common ground. I want to say here and now 
that I am of the opinion, the honest, conscientious opinion, looking forward for 
the security of labor and for the security of American society and the workers 
that the packers don’t want any of Bill Green and his racket. 

To bring the point nearer home I wish to say this, that there are 15,000,000 
workers in this country who feel insecure every time Bill Green’s name is 
mentioned on a labor conference board. It is time now for the people of 
America to raise their voices with the rest of the American society of workers 
to oppose Bill Green’s American Federation of Labor. 

We know that in the packing industry as far back as we have a record 
have had strike after strike. They were always improperly and unfairly timed. 
Whoever heard of the packinghouse workers winning a strike? I know, 
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because I am one of them, and you know in the winter time with Christmas 
coming on the workers become more concerned about their jobs. They become 
weaker. And that was the very time that the American Federation of Labor 
sought to call a strike. 

I know that the packinghouse workers will be waiting to go out and say 
to one and all, including Bill Green and the American Federation of Labor and 
the rest of the people who are at this time spread across this great country of 
ours that when Bill Green is ready to make John Lewis the president of both 
the CIO and the American Federation of Labor then only will we be willing 
to vote to proceed to a unified labor movement. I thank you. 


DELEGATE VAN BITTNER, Steel Workers Organizing Committee: 
Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, I arise at this time to support the report of 
the Committee. I have made known my feeling at previous conventions of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations and I have not changed my opinion 
from what it was when I first spoke on this question before our people. 

I may say in the very beginning, as one who has been out in the field 
with the rest of you organizing the unorganized workers in America, that 
to me this question of unity between the CIO and the AFL is not 
the important matter that some of us would try to make it. I believe 
that our job, our fundamental job, and the reason that we have this great 
American labor movement is to organize the unorganized workers in 
America. That is our first duty and not the question of what the CIO is 
going to do in becoming a part of the unified labor movement in this 
country with the American Federation of Labor. I have heard some of the 
delegates on this floor, as far as negotiations were concerned, say that 
some of our press jobs have not been too good. Well, I am not interested 
in what the press says about the CIO and its position relative to unity with 
the American Federation of Labor. As far as I am concerned I say to 
you that I thank God that we have as our leader a man who had the courage 
that John L. Lewis had to tell the American Federation of Labor and the 
American workers and the American people that there can be no peace in 
the ranks of the AFL and the CIO until provisions are made that protect 
every right of the membership of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Other critics may say that because there is no unity between the AFL 
and the CIO that the workers of this country have suffered. At the Atlantic 
City Convention of the American Federation of Labor held in this very 
hall in 1935 the CIO had organized more than three and a half million 
new members into our American labor movement for the CIO and let me 
say to those of the AFL that they should thank God for the CIO because 
we have made them also stronger with the organized workers in the 
American labor movement throughout the country. 

Then they should tell me that it hurts the American workers and the 
organized labor movement of this country to organize the three and a half 
million men and women who were unorganized before the CIO was formed. 
What sort of logic is there in such an argument to say that because of 
this division between the CIO and the AFL that labor in America has 
been harmed? Where do you get such argument? How can you prove the 
logic of such a position? It is just impossible. 

I say to you now that every man who belongs to the organized labor 
movement wishes to see a unified labor movement. But I am more interested 
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here today in seeing that unified CIO movement than I am in any other 
movement, and I am for unity between the CIO and the AFL. 

Furthermore, while you are talking about a unified labor movement 
in America, don’t forget there are over a million other organized men and 
women in the railroad transportation brotherhoods in America that are 
not in the CIO or the AFL. If we talk about unified labor movement let 
us someday have a unified labor movement that will mean the best interests 
to all the men and women of labor in America. 

We talk about a unified labor movement. Just a few weeks ago in 
Chicago a representative of an American Federation of Labor union said 
that we have won our fight. Well, I say, what fight have we won? Why, for 
eleven years my organization has been engaged in a bitter jurisdictional 
dispute with another organization in the AFL and after eleven years we 
tried to lay one another out. 

Four years ago I went to Chicago as a member of the Steel Workers’ 
Organizing Committee. I knew no one connected with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in Chicago at that time, and I only knew a few representatives 
of the CIO unions, but I say to you that I was happy then and am happier 
now to know that when we went into that great organizing campaign of 
the Steel Workers there and also the packing house workers, that we did 
it ourselves with honest representatives of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and at least our time was spent in organizing the unorganized 
workers in the steel industry and we had no AFL racketeers coming in to 
stab us in the back while we were doing that job. 

So, my friends, I cannot understand why so many people are con- 
tinuously preaching that unity between the CIO and the AFL is so 
absolutely necessary. I have attended, in the last few years, several thou- 
sands of meetings and not a single meeting has brought up the question, 
not a single member of the CIO ever asked me anything about this matter. 
That is a demonstration to me that the membership of the CIO does not 
consider it a vital matter for their union. 

I say to you that we have a negotiating committee and certainly we 
have confidence in that negotiating committee, and when that day comes 
that we have these peace negotiations, if it ever does, I am not really 
interested in the question, because I am willing to go along for the next 
four years in the form of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, but, 
my friends, we all know that it is just a matter of common sense that we 
can never expect to get from the American Federation of Labor the things 
our people are entitled to unless every man and every woman in the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations supports our officers and our negotiating com- 
mittee, whoever they may be in any of these negotiations. 

And so I say again to this convention, I rise to support the report 
of the committee, and let’s adopt this question and go on with the business 
of our convention with the full confidence that our negotiating committee 
will protect our rights in this fight. Let us go forward with a greater deter- 
mination, with vigor and power and more energy to organize the unorganized 
workers in America. In doing that we will be following out the fundamental 
ideals of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, its founders and members 
and all the officers, and when we do that we will be rendering our duty 
to labor in America. 
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DELEGATE FRANK ROSENBLUM, Amalgamated Clothing Workers: 
Mr. Chairman and delegates, I, too, am for a unified labor movement free 
of racketeering, free of all political subversive groups, democratic in kind. 

I am not satisfied with the progress made by the Committee of the 
CIO or the Congress of Industrial Organizations in the last year. As a 
matter of fact, we have not fulfilled our ambitions of our San Francisco 
Convention. I, too, think that the publicity attending these negotiations 
has been bad, that the nation, people at large, blame our organization for 
the failure of peace negotiations, and I know as well as you the reason 
for it, the fault for it, was not ours. 

The Amalagamated Clothing Workers of America does not want 
peace with the AFL that will not permit the organization of the mass 
production industries, which can only be organized through the industrial 
form of organization. Let there be no mistake about that. But we do 
want to explore the possibilities of peace, and if it can be achieved, we 
want peace, because it is a menace to this country, and labor does not 
progress as it would if we were a unified labor movement and the American 
labor movement should uphold the ideals and aspirations of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. We hope that we can clean up the elements 
in the labor movement that prevent the organization of labor, but we don’t 
want ourselves out of the ranks of labor for reasons purely partisan, and 
I maintain there are people here, as in the AFL, who don’t want peace 
on a sound basis for reasons other than the welfare of the workers of this 
country. 

So that there will be no mistake as to the position of the Amalgamated 
I want to read a resolution that was submitted by our General Board, which 
has been referred to the Committee on Officers’ Reports, and because of 
that is not in the record. Let me read it to you. 


RESOLUTION SUBMITTED BY THE GENERAL EXECUTIVE BOARD 
OF THE AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


WHEREAS: 1. In this time of national and world crisis it has become 
more than ever essential to have a strong, vigilant and united labor move- 
ment to protect the rights and interests of labor, to extend its gains, and 
to make its rightful contribution to the cause of national defense. 

2. The bitter experience of labor abroad teaches that division in the 
ranks of the progressive forces provides an entering wedge for reaction. 

8. The division in the ranks of labor continues at a time when unity 
is most imperative and when a single labor organization, united upon terms 
which sacrifice none of the gains won by the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tion, would immeasurably strengthen the existing labor movement and 
swell our number by millions of workers not now organized. 

4. Labor and the nation stand to gain so much from a labor movement 
united on these terms that no effort should be spared to achieve such unity. 


RESOLVED: That the incoming officers of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations be instructed immediately to resume negotiations with the 
American Federation of Labor and devote their best and most sincere 
efforts to unite the two organizations upon a basis which will not sacrifice 
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any of the great gains made by the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
or compromise the principles for which it stands but which will end the 
division in the house of labor and equip it with that unity which is essential 
to the realization of its maximum strength and effectiveness. 


Now, this resolution covers our point of view, and I don’t believe a 
reasonable man or woman interested in the welfare of labor can find any 
possible exception to that, and I think the aims set out are so great that no 
reasonable effort should be denied to explore the possibilities of that. 


Now, that is the position of the Amalgamated. The Amalgamated, as 
you all know, has been one of the founders of this Congress; it contributed 
freely and asked for nothing in return. Let me state for the record that 
regardless of our contributing heavily that not one man or woman of the 
Amalgamated has been on the payroll of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations during its entire life, and we don’t want any on, but we have 
given freely to promote the organization of labor, and that could only be 
accomplished by the principles of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
and we will follow that path to the end, but we want unity if we can achieve 
it for the welfare of labor. 


DELEGATE THOMAS KENNEDY, United Mine Workers of America: 
Mr. Chairman and delegates to this convention, a lot of us over the years 
have participated in wage negotiations in not only wage matters but negotia- 
tions with respect to legislation and matters concerning the relationship be- 
tween ourselves and the Government, and in those negotiations we always 
had them on the premise of putting our best foot forward. We do not 
enter, if we hope to get anything out of those negotiations, on the basis of 
being selfish, or being persons that are anxious to bring about a result 
regardless of what that result may be. It is therefore my judgment that the 
resolution just referred to by the previous speaker and by others in a similar 
vein to this convention puts us in the position of asking for peace and for 
unity on the basis of an inferiority complex, on the basis of weakness, and 
on the basis of being supplicants at the table of the American Federation of 
Labor; and as such, my friends, you know and I know what kind of labor 
unity, what kind of a proposition you would get from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, approaching these matters on that particular basis. 

I agree with some of the other speakers who have preceded me on this 
platform that heretofore in entering negotiations we have weakened our 
position with respect to a lapse of the organizing activities of our various 
affiliated organizations. I think if one had a chart of the rise in membership 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations you would find that that chart 
took a decided downward trend when negotiations were about to be entered, 
or when they were entered, between representatives of this union and the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Another thing that has to do with labor unity, of course, is the sincerity 
of purpose of both sides to this question, and I don’t think there is a delegate 
present in this room who can make the statement truthfully that the American 
Federation of Labor by their actions ever entered into these negotiations 
on the basis of a sincere effort to work these matters out on a basis of real 
unity. 

Let us examine the record. Two years ago in the city of New York 
we were negotiating a contract, the United Mine Workers. John L. Lewis 
and Phil Murray, two members of that Committee, were in those negotia- 
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tions. They participated in the negotiations during the day, and at night 
met with the AFL Committee. During that time there was pending in the 
Congress of the United States suggested amendments to the Wagner Lahor 
Relations Act which sought to destroy the principle of the industrial form of 
organization in every industry in this country; in other words, to legally 
protect under that law the craft setup as demanded by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. And at that time, in order to show that it was not acting in 
good faith, the American Federation of Labor was on the Hill at Washington 
and participated in the hearings on those amendments, urging that they be 
adopted by the Congress of the United States, and I well remember in New 
York the suggestion was made to the representatives of the AFL that in all 
fairness to the negotiations, in order that they might not be prejudiced, the 
American Federation of Labor should withdraw from its participation in 
urging the adoption of these amendments by the Congress. Did the AFL 
do that? To the contrary, they redoubled their efforts to have those craft 
amendments adopted by the Congress of the United States, and I say to you 
that was ample proof, if proof be needed, that the American Federation of 
Labor entered those negotiations on the basis of insincerity, as evidenced by 
their work in Congress in support of the craft amendments to the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act. 

Not only that, but throughout this country we have had evidence ever 
since that the dominating influences in control of the AFL are not sincere 
in their mouthings for labor unity, as further evidenced by their attacks 
and by their onslaughts against unity in the labor movement either in a 
legislative way or otherwise in practically every state in this Union. 

Only two years ago in Pennsylvania we had an evidence of that in the 
political situation in Pennsylvania, in which I was personally interested, and 
wherein Bill Green and others took upon themselves to at least try to dis- 
rupt unity in the labor movement in Pennsylvania insofar as that particular 
campaign was concerned. And I want to say that the present Governor of 
Pennsylvania, the so-called “breaker boy,” who now happens to be the 
Governor of that state, in my judgment is there because of the work of one 
Bill Green, not because of any desire upon the part of labor in Pennsylvania, 
but on the basis of bringing about disunity of labor in Pennsylvania, which 
was engineered by none other than Bill Green. 

We have further evidence of their lack of sincerity in Washington 
almost every day with respect to legislation, with respect to several forms of 
legislation; and, my friends, no person who visits Capitol Hill at Washington 
can leave without knowing that the American Federation of Labor has no 
conception of unity or of proposed unity, what it should mean in the labor 
movement in this country. 

I remember two or three years ago when we were seeking to amend 
the Walsh-Healey Law on these very same government contracts referred 
to in the President’s report, that concerned all labor in this country, both 
AFL and CIO, and I know that when our members accompanied President 
Lewis to the Hill one day to try and get a ruling on that bill, we happened 
to meet in the office of the Speaker of the House, and one of the members of 
the Rules Committee was on the floor. The Speaker said, “Stay here and 
have somebody send for that Congressman to talk it over.’”” We remained 
in the Speaker’s office. That Congressman came in and President Lewis 
talked to him. We did not get the rule. The next day the newspapers of 
this country came out with statements that John Lewis had moved up into 
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the Speaker’s office and taken it over and was sending out for Congressmen 
on the floor to give them their orders. And the next day Bill joined with 
the newspapers in condemning and attacking the President of this organiza- 
tion who was seeking to bring about an amendment to the Walsh-Healey Law 
that would protect labor in government contracts made between employers 
and the government itself. 

I don’t think any further evidence is necessary to show the lack of 
sincerity. 

Now, with respect to another reason advanced for labor unity at this 
moment, national defense. Let me refer to the fact that during the World 
War, if my memory serves me right, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers were 
not in the AFL, and we had substantial unity, and I think the record of that 
organization while they were out of the AFL is proof they could and did 
organize that great clothing industry. And so, my friends, in my judgment, 
that argument is fallacious. Under the guise of national defense they are 
trying to put everything and anything over. I don’t refer to resolutions in 
this convention; I refer to the employing interests and financial interests 
and others. 

Only recently I have been concerned in Washington with some great 
pipe line companies piping natural gas from Texas into the North in com- 
petition with coal, and practically everyone of those applications, notwith- 
standing the coal industry is able to more than fill the fuel requirements of 
this nation, everyone of those gas line petitions is based upon national de- 
fense, to further the interests of national defense. 


As Mr. Murray pointed out this morning the best foundation for na- 
tional defense in this country is organization of labor, the ranks of labor, 
and it is my judgment that if we are going to bring about unity in the labor 
movement in this country we are going to bring it about quicker, better, 
and more successfully by building the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
up to five or ten million members than we are through any other source. 
It is my judgment that we are never going to build it up while men like 
Bill Hutcheson and John Frey and Matt Woll and Rickert and a few 
others dominate and control the councils of the American Federation of 
Labor. The President of that Federation was my predecessor in the United 
Mine Workers. I am not gloating about it or bragging about it. We all 
know Bill Green. Bill Green never took a position in his life, and we 
in the Mine Workers know that, and he is taking no position here. He is 
simply echoing and re-echoing the statements of the dominating influences 
in that Federation that control all of Bill’s actions. 

I addressed the convention of the State CIO in Harrisburg about a 
year ago, and I referred to some of Bill’s statements. You know, if you 
examine Bill Green’s statements, honestly examine them, for the last two 
years since the Congress of Industrial Organizations has been making 
headway, you must honestly arrive at the conclusion that there is 
something wrong with the man, mentally at least. Absolutely his state- 
ments do not make sense. And they are contrary not only to the 
principles of trades unionism, the industrial form of organization, but 
they are opposite to the principles that his own organization pretends 
to stand for. Of course Bill has a complex now within the past two 
years, and that complex is John Lewis. I think before Bill goes to bed 
at night he looks under the bed to see if John Lewis is hiding under there. 
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My friends, be that as it may, it is my judgment that the action of 
this convention here today, clothing its officers with authority to carry on 
in the best interests of this organization with regard to unity is the only 
feasible manner and way in which this subject can be handled and at the 
same time protect and advance the interests of this great organization, and 
it is my judgment that we can safely leave this in the hands of our officers, 
and let us give no ammunition for the other side to use against us while 
these negotiations are under way. 


SECRETARY JAMES B. CAREY: Mr. Chairman and delegates to 
this great convention, I arise in support of the Committee’s recommenda- 
tion. The policy enunciated in that report is quite like the policy adopted 
in the San Francisco Convention. In the electrical industry we have 50 
thousand brand-new dues-paying members that are good and substantial 
reasons why that policy is a good one. 

This is not my first convention in this hall. I had the pleasure of 
rising on the floor of the convention in 1935, in the American Federation 
of Labor convention, and announcing that the friends of industrial unionism 
would meet in the hall below this chamber following the end of this session, 
and there we joined in a great campaign. And perhaps some who joined in 
with us at that time have lost their taste for the struggle. But I look upon 
that convention as the first ground of this great battle, and I approached a 
gentleman who perhaps you know by the name of John L. Lewis. I 
asked John L. Lewis if he would protect our right to speak on the floor 
since we were duly accredited delegates, and he gave us that protection. 

I know a little trouble ensued in his battling for us in hehalf of the 
unorganized workers in our industry. I remember a young fellow by the 
name of Hutcheson who held the role of being a timekeeper as to who 
should speak on the floor of an AFL convention. He mentioned some- 
thing about being raised on small potatoes, and he decided some unions were 
not permitted to speak because he had heard sufficient about this question 
of industrial organization. In the middle of the room the argument went 
on, and the referee of that fight between John L. Lewis and Bill Hutcheson 
decided that John L. Lewis gave Bill Hutcheson at least five very good 
reasons why the delegates should have the right to speak. 


Well, a change has taken place. I did not find it necessary at this con- 
vention to fight my way to the platform or to feel limited in what I could say. 
I feel I represent a great number of workers in an industry that has peace 
today. In 1935 the people who manufactured this equipment were not organized. 
Today they are in our union. I knew in 1935 there would be a battle in the labor 
movement if you attempted to organize those workers. This piece of equipment 
is a piece of polished metal, and the Metal Polishers claimed jurisdiction over 
the workers. It is also made on a lathe, and the Machinists claimed jurisdiction. 
It utilizes electricity, and the Electrical Workers claimed jurisdiction. And you 
would find if you went into this piece of equipment twenty-one crafts of the 
AFL claimed jurisdiction over the workers that made this piece of equipment. 
Well, I went to John L. Lewis, and I asked him and gave him a promise that 
if he would cut the shackles from our ankles we would organize the workers 
in our industry. And we are fulfilling that promise. We are going to meet 
the obligation that was expressed in that promise that day, and we are going 
to continue to do that. We are going to see that there will be no juris- 
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dictional claims in the electrical, radio and machine manufacturing industry. 
Those workers don’t have jurisdictional fights today, and we have unity; 
they are all in our union, and the few who are not, who are unorganized, will 
be in in a very short time. 

I don’t object to talk of unity as long as it does not interfere with that 
promise to organize those workers, and it is very clear as far as the workers 
of our union are concerned, we are not going to join any union or be a sub- 
division or a part of a craft union under the present setup of the American 
Federation of Labor. It is all very simple to the workers of our industry; 
they understand it. I might say to you, regardless of what the American 
Federation of Labor would be willing to do to take us in, we are going to 
have the toughest job in the world to try to even get them to put their name 
to a piece of paper that they are a part and parcel of that institution. It 1s 
not an argument of how we are going to go into the Federation as much as 
it 1s whether we will go in the Federation under any conditions, because our 
people feel they have something in the CIO, and before they change their 
loyalty someone is going to have to present them with something better. 
I have my doubts as to whether or not the American Federation of Labor 
can do that. We are not going to change for the sake of change, we are 
going to carry on our work of organizing. I think our job is going to be 
accomplished, I think we will have peace in the labor movement, not the 
peace of a dismal swamp but a real job of peace, a job of peace you get from 
progress and moving forward, accomplishing things for the people of this 
nation. I think that is our job, to build a labor movement to serve the 
interests of labor and not serve the interest of a few labor leaders; and I 
think our job is before us. As you confer on your question of peace, President 
Lewis, you have our assurance our job is going right on, that progress will 
be maintained, and that we are not going to compromise one little bit in our 
principles of organizing the workers of our industry. 

I suppose we like unity as much as anyone here. There are a lot of 
people outside of the labor movement who speak of it today as the most 
important job we have to perform, but the important job we have is to 
build our organization until we have all the workers in our industry organized. 
Then we will be in a better position to contribute more to organizing other 
workers throughout this nation. That is our main job, and I certainly think 
that is the job of the CIO. 

Let us have our talks of peace from time to time. I don’t think we should 
make as much of it as in previous conventions. I recall my remarks on this 
question in the last two CIO conventions, five words. Those words were, if 
you will remember, just simply this, “We want peace without pieces.” I still 
think that covers everything said on this question so far, and our job, as we 
see it, is to get peace by bringing all the workers into our union. 


I thank you. 


DELEGATE JOHN OWENS: Mr. Chairman and Delegates to this Third 
Constitutional Convention of the CIO it may appear that we are consuming 
a lot of unnecessary time because of the fact that I am sure that when the 
Chairman puts this question to the convention the report of the Committee 
will be adopted by an overwhelming majority, but those of us who are con- 
nected with the United Mine Workers of America who were in this hall five 
years ago, and who have paid their per capita tax and dues into the Ameri- 
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can Federation of Labor as long, if not longer, than any other organization 
in America, these years and these experiences have taught us a valuable 
lesson. We have been referred to by almost every distinguished labor leader 
in the world as the outstanding, militant organization in this country, if not 
in the world. Its outstanding leaders, its principles and policies have been 
an inspiration to millions of American men and women who toil for a liv- 
ing. Its growth, its numerical strength, its stability and its determination 
have been brought about through fifty years of existence as an industrial 
organization. 

It may not be amiss to note this fact, when we are discussing unity in 
the labor movement, to tell those that have forgotten it or do not know, 
that we are out of the American Federation of Labor because they expelled 
us without giving us a hearing. The Mine Workers organization for forty 
years were compelled to listen to corporate managing interests in this coun- 
try at the close of every session when they were trying to negotiate a con- 
tract these familiar words, “Why do you enter into an agreement with the 
representatives of the Mine Workers Union? We in Steel, in Rubber, in 
Auto and other basic industries have no troubles and are not dealing with 
any representatives of our employees.” These corporate interests owned 
and operated coal mines in America. We felt that there ought to be some- 
thing done about it, so we appealed to the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. We pointed out the known fact to them that this 
old story of three million five hundred thousand members being reported to 
the annual conventions of the American Federation of Labor is not only a 
public disgrace to the labor movement but something that must be corrected 
if the labor movement was to endure in this country. And so we attempted 
to have these various industries organize themselves into industrial unions, 
and I can see just as vividly as if it were yesterday the representatives from 
Rubber, the representatives from Auto, the representatives from Electric 
appealing in this very hall to what was known then as the parent body ot 
the labor movement in America for an opportunity to present their griev- 
ances, how they thought they could establish organization in their industry. 
I need not repeat. it to you; it is known to all that can read. 


And so, John L. Lewis, Philip Murray, Van A. Bittner, and Sidney Hill- 
man, and two or three others met in the President Hotel, and they decided 
that if the Executive Council was not interested in the lives of these people 
they would give the best young men in their organizations, pool their re- 
sources, and attempt to organize these unorganized men and women in these 
industries. The campaign was started. They had no intention of establish- 
ing a separate branch. They intended to organize them within the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. But the Executive Council decided after the ad- 
journment of that convention, when the campaign showed it was being suc- 
cessful, that the status quo and controlled membership would soon be elim- 
inated, they decided that this campaign was an illegal campaign, and those 
that were participating in it would either have to cease their efforts in or- 
ganizing the unorganized in these industries, or they would expel or revoke 
their charters in the American Federation of Labor. And for that crime the 
United Mine Workers of America with its six hundred thousand members was 
expelled from the American Federation of Labor. Since that time the Mine 
Workers Union has invested two million dollars with a group of additional 
paid men, and with an administrative staff in every district, trying to build 
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up an instrumentality in these basic industries that will speak in behalf of 
the men and women not only affected in those industries but will make their 
rightful contribution to the protection and the endurance of our own 
organization. 

Is there a coal miner within the hearing of my voice who wants to go 
back into the American Federation of Labor, and embrace a condition that 
existed for forty-five years of life in your own union? 

(There were cries of “‘No’’). 

The Rubber Workers in my State, where for twenty-five or thirty 
years it stood as one of the outstanding examples of no union, no efforts 
being made to organize the rubber workers, do you want to now, Rubber 
Workers, embrace the same Executive Council that in this very hall told 
you that they did not want to have anything to do with you or your union? 

(There were responses of “No”, “‘No’’). ; 

Do you in the steel industry, where for fifty years, fifty years of organ- 
izing effort by the American Federation of Labor in an industry that employs 
eight hundred and fifty thousand men and women, after fifty years they re- 
ported, according to the records of Frank Morrison, after fifty years they 
reported in this convention that they had 9,500 men? 

(There were cries of “No’’). 

You all know the history of the campaign being made by the courageous 
Chairman of this afternoon’s session. I remember that blood was spilled 
on the public streets in Youngstown, I know blood was spilled in Chi- 
cago. Well, they built their union, they have got approximately a half 
a million members in that union. Do the Steel Workers want to go 
back to an Executive Council that has a record of organizing 9,500 in fifty 
years? 

(There were cries of “No’”’). 

Well, I could go on here indefinitely, but there is one thing sure, there 
is one goal that we must keep in mind in discussing unity with the American 
Federation of Labor. National defense has been mentioned here. I want 
to see, as Mr. Murray says, industrial representation on all of the boards 
set up in America. What does a needle worker know about producing coal 
in America? What does a truck driver know about the steel industry, and 
what does a fiddler of the American Federation of Labor know about pro- 
ducing automobiies in Michigan? 

So you must not only have representation that way in regard to na- 
tional defense but what we in the Congress of Industrial Organizations must 
do, we must organize on a national industrial scale, and if we succeed then 
we can go to the Rubber Institute and make a national contract for all of 
the Rubber Workers in America, and we can go to the Steel Institutes, 
and at a specific time and date make a basic wage agreement covering that 
industry on a nation-wide scale, and when we accomplish that we will have 
true industrial collective unionism. 

So, my friends, I know the President of our organization—and I don’t 
think he has changed his mind—he told the President of the United States 
that he was willing to march back into the American Federation of Labor 
four million strong at any time, place or date, and if that could not be 
accomplished he was willing to accept the membership of the American 
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Federation of Labor into the real progressive American labor movement, 
the CIO. 

When I hear this question of unity discussed, I hear it discussed by 
these millionaires mentioned in Mr. Lewis’ report. When they make up 
their minds that they are going to recognize honest, truly collective bar- 
gaining, they won’t have anything else but industrial unionism in their 
plants. But the trouble is that the reason why they are advocating unity is 
because they mean if they can divide us as they had us divided for forty- 
five years they know very well that instead of having unity in the labor 
movement you won’t have very much union at all. 

So I think the thing for us to do is to preserve the investment we have 
made and notify the American public that this institution of ours is erected 
upon a principle that will be an asset to America and help American people, 
and an instrumentality that we will never give up unless it carries with it 
principles upon which it was born. 


I thank you. 


DELEGATE QUILL, Transport Workers, New York: Mr. Chairman 
and Delegates, an hour and a half ago I had a lot to say on this question 
of labor unity. But because of the speakers who came before me I can 
afford to be very short. 

You have heard from delegates of various CIO organizations for over two 
hours and I think that the conduct of this convention this afternoon, the 
opportunity given, and the democracy extended to every CIO delegate is 
one of the greatest reasons why we should do no further. shadow-boxing with 
the American Federation of Labor until they are prepared to take in the 
CIO lock, stock and barrel and then clean up their own house. 

I have heard lots of reasons why we should go back to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. One was that we should go back in order to help them to 
get rid of their gangsters. And another reason was, that if we do not go 
back, we will always get adverse publicity in the newspapers and that adverse 
publicity will finally wreck our organization. And so we are told to go back 
in order to save our face. 

I wish to God Almighty that we had more decency and more honesty 
within the CIO and among some of our peanut generals. And if the real 
officers of the CIO were allowed to issue statements and allowed to speak for 
CIO, there would not be half of the conflicting statements in the newspapers. 
We have too many peanut generals all trying to make the front pages. 

The whole country was waiting for this afternoon’s session. Three 
or four weeks ago the newspapers of this nation were leading the people 
to believe that this session on unity would create a greater show than either 
the opening or closing of the Burma Road. The people were told that this 
discussion would split the convention wide open. But the majority of the 
delegates sent to this convention have the interest of organized labor at heart, 
and with that interest a heart, this convention will remain united. 


Our enemies, the Black Legion, the Ku Klux Klan, the Associated Farmers, 
the National Association of Manufacturers, the Dies Committee and dozens 
of other so-called patriotic organizations are all interested in the type of unity 
in the labor movement that would bust us wide open. The kind of unity that 
would further curtail our civil liberties. Unity not amongst the working people 
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from the bottom up, but unity from the top down, that would serve the bankers 
and the trusts. 

Mr. Kennedy made a few very popular remarks. He said there was a 
rumor out some time ago that John L. Lewis had moved into the office of the 
Speaker of the House. I wish to God that were true. If John L. Lewis had 
been elected to be Speaker of the House, we would have legislation that would 
give equal rights to all the people of this country, and not only to a small per- 
centage of the people. And if John L. Lewis were elected as Speaker of the 
House, we would have a Defense Commission that would be so fair to labor, 
that, by God, Bethlehem Steel would be compelled to recognize the law. Henry 
Ford would be forced to disband his army of gangsters, and the strikers in 
the Vultee Aircraft in California, who are fighting for 75 cents an hour instead 
of the present 50 cents, would get a square deal. That is if John L. Lewis 
were Speaker of the House. 

Now I happen to be a refugee from the American Federation of Labor. 
I was there, too. You see, I was a farmer and a railroad man, but the American 
Federation of Labor made a machinist out of me. I also happen to have been 
one of the Committee of Ten that was selected at Atlantic City in 1937 to nego- 
tiate peace between the CIO and the AFL. Philip Murray was chairman of the 
committee and our spokesman. 

We met at the Willard Hotel in Washington with three old gentlemen, one 
of them Mr. Woll, first name Matthew. And we went on for three days before 
we could get that peace committee of the American Federation of Labor to tell 
us when they were elected, and on the evening of the third day they let us 
in on the secret. They said they were elected as a negotiating committee in 
1905. And then on the morning of the fourth day, when we asked them to 
put that statement in writing, they said they could not do that. They said 
they had no power to put anything in writing. So I ask you how could we 
negotiate a peace agreement with such a committee. 

I believe it will be possible for us to negotiate peace with the AFL when 
we have real honesty amongst ourselves first. When we have less knife 
stabbing in our own house. When we give the leaders of CIO that support that 
they are entitled to get from the rank and file of CIO. 

I come from the transport industry, and for forty years the American 
Federation of Labor tried to organize that industry, and for forty years 
they failed. And after three years of industrial organization, and after four 
months of affiliation with CIO we organized the New York division of the 
transport industry, some 44,000 of them into one union. And John L. Lewis 
negotiated our first contract, which led to other contracts that resulted in in- 
creases of some 16 million dollars, paid legal holidays, sick benefits, vacations 
with pay and the cutting of the work week from 84 hours a week to 40 and 48 
hours. 

When we tried to get into the Streetcar Men’s Division of the American 
Federation of Labor in 1936, they refused to take us because they said we were 
too young. Then we went to the Machinists’ International of the AFL. They 
were glad to take us, because the leaders of the Machinists’ Division remem- 
bered that they had a fight with the leaders of the Streetcar Men’s Division a 
way back in 1922 in Boston, a jurisdictional fight over 26 machinists. So the 
leaders of one AFL International were glad to take us in order to settle the 
score with another AFL international. 

They took in our union of 3,000. They made machinists out of carpenters, 
platformmen, women ticket agents and porters. Twelve months later, Bill 
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Green tried to split us into eleven different craft unions in New York City, and 
we sent back a telegram telling Bill Green to go to hell. He did not go there, 
he went to New Orleans instead, it isn’t quite so hot there. 

In May, 1937, we went to Washington to see John L. Lewis, and I have 
told you already what happened. Now we do not want to go back to this situa- 
tion in the AFL. We want an organization in this country that will help us 
maintain an American standard of living for our people. We are not standing 
in the way of real labor unity, as some shadow-boxers have said. When we 
take this stand for real peace, we take it not because we have any party affilia- 
tion or not because we serve any foreign government, as has been hinted by 
some people here. We are ready to discuss this issue on any platform, at any 
time, as we have no need to be afraid to take an honest stand. 

There can be no successful labor movement in this country, if it is not 
industrial organization, because only through such an organization can we 
hold out some hope for the unorganized workers, can we protect our present 
members, only through such an organization can we help the youth of this 
country, who are mostly unemployed today. Only through such an organi- 
zation can we bring about unity at the ballot box and legislation that will 
protect our old aged people. 

And so I ask of the peanut generals that they pick some side of the fence, 
in order that together we can build and strengthen this great CIO and support 
our elected leaders, to the day when we will be strong enough to march for- 
ward in a united and democratic way. Let our membership decide what kind 
of peace we will accept from the American Federation of Labor. 


Long live a united Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


PRESIDENT LEWIS: Mr. Chairman and delegates to the convention, 
I am going to spare you a speech. I merely want to make a few remarks on 
this subject. For five years from time to time the cry has gone up from some 
place in our ranks that we must have unity, and when the cry goes up men 
cease to join the CIO because they say, why should we join the CIO if the 
CIO is going to join the A. F. of L.? That has been the record. 

It is quite true that five years ago in this hall our organization came 
to a parting of the ways with the American Federation of Labor. That was 
not the first time it was discussed, because for more than thirty years the 
accredited delegates of the United Mine Workers of America in the annual 
conventions of the American Federation of Labor year after year introduced 
resolutions on this subject and asked their adoption as a matter of policy 
and principle by the American labor movement. And year after year they 
were refused and millions of workers throughout the country in America’s 
modern industry were not given a helping hand. 

Why, I remember some twenty-five years or more ago one of my dis- 
tinguished predecessors in the Mine Workers organization, Mr. Frank J. 
Hayes, was addressing the American Federation of Labor convention on this 
subject. Frank Hayes was one of the foremost orators of his time. He had 
a magnificent voice, a tremendous range and volume, and he was holding the 
convention spellbound by his oratory arguing the philosophy of this question 
that is before this convention this afternoon. And in the midst of one of his 
greatest flights of oratory, while the very rafters of the convention hall were 
resounding to the tones of his voice and the convention was listening to that 
voice, the presiding officer of the American Federation of Labor, the illustrious 
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Samuel Gompers, a revered member, interrupted the speaker, placing his 
hands to his ears and said, “Will the delegate speak a little louder? I cannot 
hear him.” 

I merely relate that little incident, unimportant in itself, to show you 
the type and the character and the consideration that was given this subject 
through all the years of the history of the American Federation of Labor. 

It must not be forgotten by those who preach peace when there is no 
peace that a large number of these organizations represented in this con- 
vention were expelled from the American Federation of Labor, as was related 
by John Owens, without a trial, without a hearing, for the crime and high 
offense of undertaking to organize these workers in the modern industries 
into membership in the American Federation of Labor. And keep in mind 
that action has never been rescinded or revoked. And if the American 
Federation of Labor was sincere or believed the words it sometimes utters 
that itself in truth or in fact accepted any part or in full the fundamental 
policy of recognizing industrial organization of workers in the great indus- 
tries, then the American Federation of Labor should rescind the infamous 
action by which it expelled and drove from its own doors a million members 
in good standing who throughout the years had contributed of their strentgh 
and energy, their money and their services towards the upbuilding of an instru- 
mentality that they hoped some day would come to represent their true 
labor. 


Yes, five years ago a little group of men representing some eight organ- 
izations in the American Federation of Labor in a hotel on the Boardwalk 
a stone’s throw away highly resolved that come high or come low they would 
go forward with those words—some of them did so and they have kept the 
faith, while others have fallen by the wayside. 


And one of those men was Mr. Dubinsky, representing the Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ International Union, who swore by every God that ever sat 
on high that he, Dubinsky, would never waver in the cause and he signed the 
scroll and by book, bell and candle vowed to affiliate to this movement. And 
where is Dubinsky today? Furthermore, where is Rickert? He has crept 
back into the American Federation of Labor. He abandoned his fellows 
and he abandoned what he claimed was his principle. And he has gone into 
that organization on his adversary’s terms. He is crying out now and his 
voice laments like that of Rachel in the wilderness, against the racketeers and 
the panderers and the crooks in that organization. 

And Zaritsky, he was the man representing the Millinery and Cap 
Workers. He said, ‘Me too.” And now above all the clamor comes the 
piercing wail and the laments of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. And 
they say, ‘“‘Peace, it is wonderful.” And there. is no peace. 

There is no peace because you are not yet strong enough to command 
peace upon honorable terms. And there will be no peace with a mighty 
adversary until you possess that strength of bone and sinew that will make 
it possible for you to bargain for peace on equal terms. 


I had no illusions about that five years ago. I have none today. And 
I am not weary of the fight. And after all I come from those who have 
fought through centuries and I do not yield to any man. In addition to that 
I do not have any inferiority complex. Neither do I crave that form of 
respectability that comes to me by being numbered among the elect of the 
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hierarchy that have ruled and governed and profited and gained the aspira- 
tions of American men and women in the ranks of labor as represented by the 
hierarchy of the American Federation of Labor. 

Why the resolution read here this afternoon by one of the speakers said 
that we should go into a peace conference, or explore the mind, or explore 
the possibilities. We have explored every proposition. What have we all 
been doing? I have been an explorer in the American Federation of Labor. 
Explore the mind of Bill Green? Why Bill and I had offices next door to 
each other in the same corridor for ten years. I was a member of the same 
Executive Council that he was for one year. I have done a lot of exploring 
in Bill’s mind and I give you my word there is nothing there. 

Explore Mathew Woll’s mind? I did. It is the mind of an insurance 
agent, who used his position as an officer of the American Federation of Labor 
and a member of the Executive Council to promote his insurance business. 
It is so because I told him so and he agreed with me. 

Explore Tom Rickert’s mind, of the United Garment Workers, who was 
on the Negotiating Committee? I did, and here is what was in his mind. He 
said he did not propose to let the Amalgamated Clothing Workers into the 
American Federation of Labor if he could help it. I said to him that he 
was getting $20,000 a year graft out of the advertising monopoly in the 
American Federation of Labor, and I had a paper in my pocket to prove it. 
He knew it and agreed to that as true. And I thought then I had explored 
his mind enough. 

Explore the mind of Bill Hutcheson? I did. There wasn’t anything 
there that would do you any good. So what? Waste more time on unprofit- 
able explorations? 

Well, after all I think there is a limit to which the membership of my 
organization should permit me to waste my time and their money. 

You know I am entirely satisfied as an individual member of organized 
labor to remain in the CIO until such time as said by some of the previous 
speakers here, an honorable, advantageous premise of peace was possible 
and accord could be reached between the sub-divisions of organized labor. 

As an academic proposition I agree that peace is fine. I could mention 
a lot of fields, a lot of individuals and I think it would be helpful if they 
came to an understanding of peace prevailing as between them. And yet 
when the question of peace comes to the question of bread and butter and 
freedom of action and broadened opportunities and life and death for great 
numbers of men and women, then peace won’t come so easily unless those 
things are protected and guaranteed. 

We have made numerous offers of peace. The President called both 
sides down to the White House and said he would like to have peace. The 
CIO put forth a plan that there should be an assembly under the auspices 
of the President, a great peace conference composed of accredited represen- 
tatives of the CIO, the A. F. of L. and the Railroad Brotherhoods and form 
in one mighty organization of labor these great groups of millions of men 
and women. : 

Mr. Green and his associates said the suggestion was outrageous be- 
cause they knew that the Railroad Brotherhoods never before had been mem- 
bers of the American Federation of Labor and that it was absurd and they 
said the plan would not be feasible. 
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When the Federation dissented the administration forgot it and the 
newspapers of the country assailed your president quite merrily for offer- 
ing a peace plan that he knew his adversaries would not accept. Well, I 
could not help that. That did not run to the virtue of the plan or its prac- 
ticability. Yet who has authority that gives the right of any free forum of 
labor in this country to successfully and logically deny that that would not 
be a virtuous ideal combination of labor for America? 

But in suggesting that plan the representatives of the CIO said that 
they would withdraw their own personalities from any consideration as to 
whether or not any of them would be chosen for leadership in this combined 
movement and suggested that for a period of time, until the equilibrium 
cculd be practical, that the leadership come from among the great Railroad 
Brotherhoods. Well, that went by the board. 

And pretty soon someone in our ranks began to holler peace again. 
And they said because peace had not been accepted the first time it should 
be further explored. And in several public addresses throughout the coun- 
try I offered to recommend to the CIO another plan if it was acceptable to 
the American Federation of Labor, that on any given day of the week of 
any month I would recommend that the affiliates of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations with their entire membership following, would march into 
the American Federation of Labor and become members thereof with full 
rights and privileges, the same as any other member, with the understand- 
ing that a certificate of affiliation for charters would be issued to each unit 
of the CIO, and after which a convention should be called of both organiza- 
tions to work out the details and select the leadership. It was denounced 
forthwith by the officers of the American Federation of Labor and the Exec- 
utive Council of the American Federation of Labor then meeting somewhere 
immediately said it was unsatisfactory and that I knew it would be unsatis- 
factory, and they were right both times, because I knew, although some of 
our members perhaps did not know, that no plan of amalgamation or peace 
will be acceptable to the American Federation of Labor that will bring into 
that organization a golden horde of four million men and women such as 
there are in the CIO. 

Why? Because that would disturb the balance of power. And under 
the circumstances there is no living man who can guarantee that the present 
members of the executive council who value their high offices and who 
‘ wield a tremendous power and enjoy great prestige would be returned to 
the offices that they now occupy. 

That is why any honorable plan that looks to the absorption by the old 
labor movement of the entire movement that will strengthen the new labor 
movement in America will fail as long as these gentlemen, whom you all know 
and whom I could name, have complete power of the constitution. 

Oh, yes, they assert they are very willing to let in a limited number of 
organizations with a limited membership into the American Federation of 
Labor from the CIO. And then they say they will discuss in such manner 
as they deem fit the question of the eliminated membership. They say that. 

But it just happened that some of those organizations that they were 
very willing to let come back in by themselves and unsupported are not will- 
ing to desert and betray the other organization. The United Mine Workers 
of America is one of those organizations. They have decided that in 
convention. 
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William Green came to their convention and pleaded with them to 
abandon the Committee for Industrial Organizations. And when they re- 
fused to do so William Green abandoned the organization that had sup- 
ported him and fed him and honored him for forty years. And to the best 
of my knowledge and belief he is not a member, a valid member of any or- 
ganization and to the best of my knowledge and belief he holds his office 
iMegally under the constitution of the organization whose name he bears 
and whose mantle he wears. 

Honored? Honored? I think not! I think not! And it is true, if I 
know the temper of the membership of the United Mine Workers that they 
do not propose now or in the future to return to the American Federation 
of Labor and be led by a man who betrayed them. William Green betrayed 
his union and abandoned it, the union that fed him and clothed him and 
honored him, and the union that paid him, and he deserted it and fled to the 
camp and the tent of its natural enemy. So be it! 

Now Mr. Green says that there will never be peace until the shadow 
of John Lewis grows less. Well, the official shadow of John Lewis is growing 
less. 

(Cries of, “No”, “No”, from the floor.) 


PRESIDENT LEWIS (continuing): That shadow is diminishing. And 
yet, if I read the temper of this convention aright and if I understand what 
is in the hearts and minds of the millions of members backed by the men and 
women of this convention, regardless of John Lewis’ shadow, you are not 
going to dishonor yourselves or to sell the rights of those people that you 
represent. I don’t care about some of the delegates of this convention who 
dissent from the tenor of those remarks. It annoys me not at all. I have 
great concern for those who are possessed of little faith and whose courage 
is waning. If they find the night too dark, if they find the way too rough, 
let them sit by the wayside. Let them foregather in the shade of some 
friendly tree while those other valiant spirits go on in this great movement. 
They will carry on! They will carry on! And those who prefer to be a 
follower of the army rather than in the vanguard of its enterprise, so be it! 

Dubinsky took the easy way. Zaritsky took the easy way. If there 
is anybody else in the CIO who wants to take the easy way, let them go on. 
Those who swing against us can never be considered orthodox. Those who 
undertake to disrupt the status quo of any situation or condition will never 
be considered as respectable and as nice and harmonious as those who take 
the easy way and who merely sit in their chairs and weep. 

For my own part I represent that part of American labor which is 
dissatisfied with a continued year by year exploitation and who is resolved 
to fight to get the rightful degree of participation in the bounties of this 
country. And as far as John Lewis is concerned he will never sit under the 
shadow of an army on the hilltop where he criticizes the technique of the 
warriors in the sweat and fury of battle in the valley. Those who do 
follow that policy are welcome to do so. That will not stop the battle. 


Those who oppose the established conditions with effective organization 
and sound policy do not ever expect to get the support of the publications 
of this country like the New York Herald Tribune, the New York World 
Telegram, whose story yesterday of this convention was the most out- 
standing piece of distorted news that I ever read in my life, or the other 
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great publications in this country that are owned and published and ad- 
ministered by those who are opposed to you or to the making of progress, 
and those who are annoyed by your clamor for representation and those 
who are frightened when you begin to demand more wages and shorter 
hours and the representation and the privileges that you are entitled to under 
the Constitution of this country. 

No amount of explorations of peace possibilities will ever convince 
men of that type and character that you are virtuous and that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is not virtuous, so far as technique of establish- 
ing peace is concerned. And do you know why many people consider the 
American Federation of Labor more respectable and virtuous than you? 
Because they don’t act to annoy or frighten those people. They acquiesce— 
they acquiesce—they swim with the current. 

Why, the Auto Workers in this convention, do you know that when 
the life of your organization was at stake and in your great combat with 
General Motors, that the president of the American Federation of Labor 
and the president of its affiliated organizations in the Metal Trades industry 
continually wired the Governor of Michigan and the General Motors Corpora- 
tion day by day and night by night demanding that they not make an 
agreement with you? They preferred that the Governor of Michigan and 
the President of the United States use the armed forces of the state and 
the nation to shoot you men in the mills that you were occupying. 

You know when the campaign of organizing steel began on the first 
day of July, 1936, there were promises being made in the months of July, 
August and September and in October. Silly old Bill Green was spending 
his evenings in the lobby of the Hamilton Hotel in Washington telling every 
stranger that he could buttonhole that the campaign of organizing stecl 
was a dud and it could never succeed and that he, Bill Green, knew it and he 
hoped that no one would be fooled by it, and that we must never expect 
to defeat the United States Steel Corporation with the idea of a band of ad- 
venturers like those who constituted the Organization for Industrial Or- 
ganizations. The act and the words and the deeds of a traitor! 


Then some delegate introduces a resolution and says, “Let us explore 
Mister Bill Green and see if we can’t have peace with him. Peace is 
wonderful.” 

These things are not personal, these things are of tremendous con- 
sequence, and they run to the well-being of millions and millions of Amer- 
icans who have been served by this mighty organization, and there are mil- 
lions and millions more who just want a chance to associate themselves 
with this great movement if you will stop talking peace long enough to 
take them in. 

Why, we had a peace conference in Washington down at the Willard 
Hotel, and I wasn’t there. Vice-President Murray was the ranking officer. 
And the Federation said, ‘‘We will take in certain organizations but, Mr. 
Murray, with respect to your Steel Organization, that is a matter upon 
which you will have to confer with the officers of the various organizations 
in the AFL, some twenty-one in number, who claim jurisdiction in that 
industry, and we can’t take in the workers in the steel industry until you 
make peace with each one of those organizations.” 


Am I right, Mr. Murray? 
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CHAIRMAN MURRAY: Quite right, Mr. President. 


PRESIDENT LEWIS: Well, to those of you who do not know, I will 
tell you there are clauses in the constitution of the American Federation 
of Labor which prohibit the issuance of charters to any other group in 
any industry unless it is agreed to by the particular craft organization in 
the AFL that has been given the jurisdiction over that industry. Mr. Murray 
would have been a good deal older man than he is now if he had undertaken 
to follow that technique with respect to the Steel Workers organization. 


And be it known also that in the last peace negotiations, when they 
were asking us to negotiate, the American Federation of Labor was pressing 
in Congress the adoption of the manufacturers’ amendments to the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act, with whom they had come to an understanding and 
worked out on the Hill, that would legalize the rapes of the craft organiza- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor upon every industrial union 
in the CIO. If that amendment were passed by Congress the American 
Federation of Labor would have the right to go into any modern mechanized 
coal mine and claim jurisdiction in its several organizations over every man 
employed in and around that mine, and demand and have themselves made 
the exclusive representatives of those craftsmen, and there would not be 
any men in and around that coal mine eligible to join or be members of 
the United Mine Workers of America. That is what that amendment means. 

And have they forgotten it? I think not. Because two days before 
this convention convened the President of the American Federation of 
Labor addressed the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, taking 
them strongly to task for their not enacting that amendment to the 
Wagner Act. 

So if peace were possible now under any set of different circumstances, 
and the members of the CIO became part of the AFL, we would find our- 
selves in the paradoxical position of paying our tax and our dues and 
giving our strength and our membership to the enactment of legislation 
that would wipe out and destroy the organizations thus admitted. 

I think we should be practical in our discussion and consideration 
of this subject. I would be happy indeed if I had any reason to think that 
there was a remote possibility of working out an agreement between the 
great organizations of labor in America. I do not have any such information. 
After our last convention in San Francisco, in conformity with the con- 
vention’s action I addressed a letter to the President of the United States, 
and I said to him in the name of our standing committee, and in the name 
of our organization, that we would be glad to enter into further peace 
negotiations at any time that there was any indication that would justify 
the belief that the negotiations would be fruitful, and that if the President 
possessed any information on that subject that would lead to that conclusion, 
or if the Secretary of Labor possessed any such information that would 
lead to that conclusion, we would be happy to be advised, and would act 
upon it. And from that day to this I have had no information either from 
the White House or the Department of Labor that would indicate in any 
manner whatsoever that even they believed that any further negotiations 
would be fruitful. 

Under those circumstances, having no knowledge on that subject myself, 
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and not knowing anyone who has, I think it would be a waste of time to 
raise the hopes of millions of people in this country by making it falsely 
appear that there is any possibility of peace. As a practical consideration, 
these peace conferences would impair the growth and expansion of our 
own movement, because, believe it or not, there are many men and women 
in these industries as yet unorganized who, because of having been neglected 
for decades of time by the American Federation of Labor, have no love 
for or confidence in that organization, and do not want to become members 
of it. They are willing to join an organization that carries with it hope 
for the future, such as our own, and we can enroll them as members if 
we will utilize our energy in doing the things for which this movement 
was formed and was dedicated, and for which its policies are administered, 
to organize the unorganized; and when we organize the unorganized in 
sufficient numbers and our strength in comparison with the strength of 
the AFL becomes more obvious, then you will hasten the day, that happy 
day, when American labor can once more be unified. 


Thank you. 
(There was loud and prolonged applause.) 


CHAIRMAN MURRAY: The convention will be in order. Are you 
ready to vote? 
(The question was called for.) 


CHAIRMAN MURRAY: Those favoring the motion to adopt the report 
of the Committee will say “Aye”; contrary-minded, “No.” The “Ayes” have 
it, and the report of the Committee is adopted by the unanimous vote of this 
convention. 

Before the delegates move out of the hall, I want to advise the con- 
vention that the report of the Committee on Officers’ Reports can be 
completed within the next ten minutes. With your indulgence, I would 
like to have a motion made that the rules be suspended until we complete 
the report of this Committee. 

It was regularly moved and seconded that the rules be suspended, 
and that the convention stay in session until the report of the Committee 
on Officers’ Reports had been completed. 


The motion was carried. 


DELEGATE ROBINSON: Gentlemen of the convention, 1 will ask 
you to remain very quiet for the next few minutes while I read the con- 
clusion to this report. This is the final report of President Lewis, who has 
indicated he is not going to be any longer President of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, and your Committee on Officers’ Reports thought 
they should say one last word to President Lewis, and I will ask your 
indulgence to remain very quiet during the reading of this. 


Conclusion 


The comprehensive report of the year’s work of the CIO given in the 
President’s report establishes the unmistakable maturity of our organiza- 
tion. The clarity of analysis, the bold challenge to reaction, the genuine 
regard for the welfare of the working people of our nation, the unyielding 
drive for peace and security, the program he has outlined, inevitably reflect 
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the personality and the leadership of the one man who, above all other 
forces in our vigorous organization and in our nation, stands as the greatest 
organizer, the strongest champion ever to serve the American workers. 

Under his constant guidance, our young organization has in five short 
years blanketed our nation with powerful organizations that are the best 
safeguards not only of the workers’ wages and working conditions, but of 
the very democracy of these United States which we are so determined to 
maintain and defend. 

Without exception during these years, again and again the full weight 
of his personal prestige and his organizational assistance has been thrown 
behind our affiliated organizations in their times of crisis. 

Your Committee feels humble in its inability adequately to express 
to this man its full measure of respect, loyalty and support. We are proud 
to have worked shoulder to shoulder with him in building this glorious 
organization. We are confident that he will continue to work with us for 
the welfare of the men and women of this nation who need his strength, 
his understanding and his courage. 

We pay tribute to our leader, John L. Lewis. 


Committee on Officers’ Reports 


Reid Robinson, Chairman 
Ray Edmundson, Secretary 
Silby Barrett 

Daniel J. Boyle 

Joseph Curran 

Richard Frankensteen 
Frank Hefferly 

Donald Henderson 

Henry Johnson 

J. F. Jurich 

Milton Kaufman 

John O’Leary 

Eugene Patton 

Mervyn Rathborne 
Alexander Ravitch 
Gardner Wales 

Samuel Wolchok 


DELEGATE ROBINSON: I move the report of the Committee be 
adopted. 
The motion was duly seconded and carried. 


CHAIRMAN MURRAY: The “Ayes” have it, and the report of the 
Committee has been adopted by the unanimous vote of this convention. 


DELEGATE ROBINSON: Mr. Chairman, now that the functions of 
the Committee on Officers’ Reports have been successfully concluded, I 
move you that the committee be discharged; I move to adopt the report of 
the Committee in its entirety, and that the Committee be discharged. 

The motion was seconded. 
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CHAIRMAN MURRAY: I think perhaps we had better entertain the first 
part of that motion first. Those favoring the motion to adopt the report of the 
Committee as a whole will rise to their feet. Those opposed to the report of the 
Committee, as a whole, will rise to their feet. 

The report of the Committee, as a whole, has been adopted by the 


unanimous vote of this convention. 


Motion has now been offered to express appreciation to the Committee 
for its splendid work and receive, as usual, the honorable discharge of the 


convention. 
Those favoring that motion say “Aye’’; contrary, “No.” 


It is so ordered. 
The Secretary of the convention has some announcements to make. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
The times and meeting places of various committees were announced. 


CHAIRMAN MURRAY: Any further announcements? If not, the con- 
vention will adjourn, to meet here tomorrow morning at 9:30. 
(Whereupon, at 5:35 o’clock, P.M., the convention stood adjourned 
until Wednesday, November 20, 1940, at 9:30 o’clock, A. M. 


THIRD DAY—WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 


Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
November 20, 1940. 


The convention was called to order by President Lewis at 9:30 
o’clock, A. M. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Telegrams from the following were read: 

Crew of SS General Markham, National Maritime Union, Bay City, Mich. 

United Wholesale and Warehouse Employees of N. Y., Local 65, New 
York, N. Y. 

Local 129, UAWOC; Walter Gatby, President, St. George, N. Y. 

Crew of SS Eloriente, Galveston, Texas. 

Jewish Frontier Magazine; J. H. Pollack, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Los Angeles Newsboys Union 75; Pat Comorre, Secretary, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Executive Committee, Dental Nurses Guild, FAECT, CIO, New 
York, N. Y. 

National Maritime Union; K. K. Owen, Agent, Galveston, Texas. 

District 50, United Mine Workers of America; Rudy Hanson, New 
Jersey Regional Director; Bill Ross, President, Joint Board of New Jersey 
Chemical Locals, Jersey City, N. J. 

Local 223, Playthings and Novelty Workers Union; Emanuel Diana, 
President, New York, N. Y. 
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Local 659, United Automobile Workers; Terrell Thompson, President; 
Gilbert Rose, Financial Secretary, Flint, Mich. 

Local 312, United Furniture Workers of America; Joe Hood, Evansville, 
Ind. 

United Office and Professional Workers of America; Jenny Berman, 
Mary Siegel, Marion Krauser, Ralph Sternberg, Members, New York, N. Y. 

Milwaukee County Industrial Union Council, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Executive Board, Third Congressional District Industrial Council CIO 
of Indiana; Ed Wygant, President, South Bend, Ind. 

Local 210, T. W. U. of A.; Quincy Marion, Secretary, Charleston, West 
Virginia. 

Rabbit Dressers and Dyers Union, Local 48; Ernest Moyer, Manager, 
Easton, Pa. 

Executive Committee, Newspaper Guild of New York; Nat Einhorn, 
Executive Secretary, New York, N. Y. 

Negro Labor Committee; Frank R. Crosswaith, Chairman, New York, 
N. Y. 

Crew of SS Chiloil; Leroy Smith, Chairman, Ship’s Committee, Houston, 
Texas. 

Boston Local, United Office and Professional Workers of America, 
TKRRL; Ann Prosten, President, Boston, Mass. 

Great Boston Industrial Union Council; Michael Tyson, Secretary, 
Boston, Mass. 

Donora Zine Works, SWOC, Local 1757; Louis Busto, Recording Secre- 
tary, Donora, Pa. 

National Maritime Union; Thomas McGowan, Boston Agent, Boston, 
Mass. 

Local 65, UWWE, of New York; The Workers of Style Trend Fabrics, 
New York, N. Y. 

AFHW Seamless Branch 148; Alexander Misiaszek, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Reading, Pa. 

Wabash Valley Industrial Union Council; Esther Bishop, Secretary, 
Peru, Indiana. 

United American Artists; Rockwell Kent, President, New York, N. Y. 

Fresno Local 856, IOWU; J. C. MacGillivray, Secretary, Tracy, Calif. 

Local 1, NADCW; Frank Gallo, Chairman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Local 96, UOPWA Executive Board; Lloyd Herbert, President; Frances 
Furnice, Corresponding Secretary, New York, N. Y. 

Local 210; James Anders, Secretary, Monongahela, Pa. 

Ship’s Crew SS Turrialba, Brooklyn, N. if 

National Maritime Union; Charles Abar, Chicago Agent, Chicago, III. 

Citizens Committee for Adequate Medical Care, Chicago, IIl. 

Federation of Architect Engineers, Chemists and Technicians, Chapter 
81; Plato Davour, President, New York, N. Y. 


Office Workers UOPWA, Seattle, Wash. 
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Local 208, Transport Workers Union of America; Floyd Grover, Presi- 
dent, Charleston, West Virginia. 


SECRETARY CAREY: We have a telegram of special importance, 
signed by John Brophy, from Washington, D. C.: 

“Sorry illness prevents my being in attendance at convention. I shall 
watch the progress of your work with great interest and feel sure that 
out of your deliberation will grow that internal unity and the will to go 
forward which is the only way we can create a greater labor movement and 
realize the aims of the CIO. Thus will we help safeguard democracy and 
our national well being during the present emergency. 

John Brophy.” 

I move that the unanimous consent of this convention be given that a 
message be addressed to John Brophy expressing the sense of this convention 
that John Brophy return to good health in order that he may return to the 
ranks of labor and fight the battles which he has so well fought in the past. 

I so move you, Mr. Chairman. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. 


THANKSGIVING 


PRESIDENT LEWIS: A number of delegates have made suggestions 
to the Chair and other officers of the convention to the effect that inasmuch 
as tomorrow is Thanksgiving Day that the convention should convene at 
its usual hour of 9:30 and work straight through until 1:30, suspending 
the rules, and recessing for the rest of the day, thus enabling the convention 
to do some of its work, and thus enabling the delegates to observe Thanks- 
giving Day according to their wishes. 

Motion was made that the rules of the convention be suspended and 
that the convention convene tomorrow morning at 9:30, as usual, and 
remain in session until 1:30, recessing for the rest of the day. 


Motion was duly seconded and carried. 


FINAL REPORT OF CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 


DIRECTOR ALLAN HAYWOOD, Chairman of the Committee: There 
are several substitutions to be made. 

Mr. Abraham Chatman, of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. 

On account of the death of William Carney, of the Newark, New Jersey, 
State Council, the now President, Irving Abramson, will substitute. 

Alfred Schang will substitute for Adolph Pacifio, of the Belmont County 
Industrial Union Council, Ohio. 

William Pollick, Textile Workers, will substitute for Roy Lawrence. 

The following additional credentials have been passed upon by the 
Committee and I recommend the following be seated: 

William Dalrymple, Willipa Harbor Industrial Union Council, State of 
Washington. 

Mervin Brown, Steel City Industrial Union Council, State of 
Pennsylvania. 
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LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 


No. Delegates In Membership 
Allotted Attendance Vote 
427 Un. Distillery Workers, 
Cincinnati, Ohio ............ 1 Joseph Cannon .......... 60 
784 Local Industrial Union, 
Sultan, Wash. <...0....:...... 1 William Dalrymple .... 12 
900 Un. Cement Finishers, 
BORD, TEAGR. © sccssussstsesece 1 BE, EE. dccise sek gnecese 55 


812 Un. Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers, 


Pittsburen, PW. -..ssescccesss 5 | Cliff Jack Shorts........ 70 
3 Un. Distillery Workers, 

PEBOROTG; FEBS isckcssscnceses 1 Philip M. Curran........ 800 
379 Office Building Service 

Workers 

Oe NE | eee z John J. Brownlee.......... 250 
716 Un. Wine Workers, 

2 I!” oe z | William J. Sneed.......... 36 
929 Un. Hospital Workers, 

Wi PUMNRIONG, FU,......0::..5.... 1 Curt Mundell.................. 30 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Mr. Chairman, that completes the Commit- 


tee’s report and I move its acceptance. 
The motion was duly seconded and carried. 


PRESIDENT LEWIS: The report is adopted and the Committee is 
discharged. ‘ 

Is the Committee on Resolutions ready to report? Will the members 
of the Committee on Resolutions come forward to the platform? 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Thomas Kennedy, Chairman of the Committee, and Lee Pressman, 
Secretary of the Committee, reported as follows: 

SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Resolutions 
has had submitted to it several hundred resolutions. For the benefit of the 
convention, and to simplify the problem, the Committee has divided those 
resolutions into about forty or fifty topics and we are submitting to the 
convention as a substitute in the majority of the cases a resolution that 
will take the place of four or five that were submitted on the same subject 


matter. 
Our first resolution deals with the problem of WPA. 


RESOLUTION R-1—WPA 
WHEREAS, (1) There are 10,000,000 unemployed, some of whom 


will be absorbed in the defense industries, but many millions will continue 


in need of other means of employment; and 
(2) The federal government has stated that it is prepared to employ 
persons who are not absorbed by private industry; now, therefore, be it 
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RESOLVED, (1) That the Works Progress Administration be continued 
on a basis adequate to the needs of all those who are not otherwise employed; 
that funds sufficient to provide work opportunities at decent and adequate 
wages be provided for three million persons or such number as are actually 
eligible at any given time; that the present discriminatory clauses relating 
to dismissal after eighteen months of WPA employment, the means test, 
Section 15-F, relating to minority political groups, be stricken from the Act; 

(2) That persons employed on WPA projects be assured all their rights 
to collective bargaining; and 

(3) That white collar, professional and art projects be continued and 
extended. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter 
of resolutions proposed by: 

Arkansas State Industrial Union Council. 

United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America. 

United Office and Professional Workers of America. 

SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded and carried and the report of the Committee 
was adopted. 

RESOLUTION R-2—UNEMPLOYMENT 


WHEREAS, (1) There will continue to be for some time to come 
extensive unemployment in the nation even with the present extensive 
national defense expenditures; and 

(2) The National Defense Program, although at present providing 
an extensive stimulus to employment, will sooner or later be tapered off, 
thus creating an even more serious problem of unemployment than has 
occurred in the past; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO shall call upon the Administration 
to make good its platform pledge to hold a national conference of the leaders 
of labor, industry, the government, farmers and consumers to agree upon 
ways and means to end unemployment in our nation; and 

(2) That such a conference and the responsible government agencies 
be called upon to plan and put into force necessary measures to prevent 
economic disaster following in the wake of the end of national defense 
spending; and 

(3) That the CIO continue to urge a program of public work for the 
relief of unemployment similar to that set forth in the convention of last year. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter 
of resolutions proposed by: 

West Virginia Industrial Union Council. 

United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America. 

Farm Equipment Workers Organizing Committee. 

California State Industrial Union Council. 

Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians. 

International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 

SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded and carried and the report of the Committee 
was adopted. 

RESOLUTION R-3—YOUTH 


WHEREAS, (1) The burden of unemployment continues to fall with 
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a special severity on the young men and women of the country who have 
been deprived of jobs and educational opportunity; and 

(2) The opportunities for permanent work in civilian employment 
continue to be restricted; and 

(3) There continues to be a great need for an adequate program for 
the employment of unemployed young people and for education and training 
in the ordinary pursuits of life, not only to meet present needs but to prevent 
the terrible disillusionment of youth following a war period, a disillusionment 
which has in nations abroad given rise to dictatorship; and 

(4) Labor and youth share common interests which have been recog- 
nized by the organized young people in their work for the protection of 
labor rights and the extension of economic security; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this convention go on record in support of a 
comprehensive youth program to provide not only full opportunity for 
education and training, but also to give substance to the fundamental right 
of everyone to a job, that it continue its support of such measures as the 
American Youth Act; and 

(2) That this convention recognize the importance of continued and 
increased co-operation between labor and the organizations of youth and 
support joint efforts both nationally and in local communities to further 
the common interests of labor and youth. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter 
of resolutions proposed by: 

Greater New York Industrial Union Council. 

Transport Workers Union of America. 

United Office and Professional Workers of America. 

Marine Cooks’ and Stewards’ Association of the Pacific Coast. 

State, County and Municipal Workers of America. 

SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE CHEYFITZ, Die Casting Workers: Mr. Chairman and 
fellow delegates, I rise at this time to speak in support of this resolution. 
Most people preach on the problem of youth and say, ‘Youth, yes, I wish I 
could retain it,” and let it go at that. 

Basically, there is a problem, a real problem, and it should take a little 
discussion. 

I appeared before this convention at San Francisco. I don’t think I am 
any different today with the exception of one little thing. That is today I 
have a draft number and a registration card, and that registration card has 
already been used. 

I was in Chicago the other day where some of our people were on strike 
and the first thing one of the cops on the line asked me-for was not my name 
or my driver’s license or where I was from, but he said, ‘‘Let’s see your regis- 
tration card.” It was put to use then, and we find that last year the young 
people of America asked for jobs, for time clock numbers, and now they are 
given draft numbers. 

We ask why should this be, why should this great labor movement con- 
cern itself with a special problem of young people? Certainly we know that 
the old-timers down in New Orleans will not be discussing this problem. 

I think that John L. Lewis put it very well when he spoke to the Ameri- 
can Youth Congress last February when he stated that labor must show con- 
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cern and he said that the CIO program was not designed merely to assist the 
members of the CIO but to help all Americans because the CIO knows that 
all Americans are equally affected by our economic and social mal-adjust- 
ment. The CIO knows that it will not go forward alone, that if it is to go 
forward it must go forward with all America, all sections of the population 
and in particular with young America, because they are bearing the brunt 
of unemployment and everything that goes with it. 


There is another reason for labor to concern itself with the problems of 
young people. We hear from all sides that young people cannot get jobs 
because the CIO has done such a good organizing job that they have so many 
closed shops and so much seniority all over the country that the young person 
cannot get a break anymore. This argument is being used from coast to 
coast to get the young people on the side of the anti-labor forces. There- 
fore, with four million unemployed young Americans they are liable to be- 
lieve this propaganda that the seniority and closed shop will keep them from 
work. 

Labor must concern itself with closer cooperation with the young people 
so that they may know the truth and so that this anti-labor force may not 
lead them. So there is a reason for cooperating with the youth, the Ameri- 
can Youth Congress, other than in putting forward our labor program. 

There is still a deeper reason, more significant than these other two. 
Yes, we want to see youth flourish, we are concerned. We want to answer 
the propaganda that is being put out to youth. But there is something even 
more important and that is this, all of us know that if the labor movement, 
CIO in particular, is to live, to endure, democracy must continue, democracy 
must expand and endure, because when democracy goes, the labor movement 
goes. We have all learned that. And if democracy is going to endure we 
have to have a satisfied youth, a satisfied young America, and that is of vital 
importance to us. That is one place where the subversive movement in 
America will show its head, where there is a lack of opportunity for the young 
people and which is shaking the faith in our democratic institutions. That 
is the basis of the subversive movement, the movement that is demoralizing 
the young people in the very faith of our democratic institutions, because it 
is not providing work for our young people. 

We can build all the battleships, we can build all the airplanes and all 
the guns and make all the ammunition and all of those things for defense, 
but unless you have a satisfied young people you will get nowhere because 
they have these weapons of defense that must be used and unless you have a 
young people satisfied you are not going to have a defense. I say that a 
satisfied young people is the first line of defense in this nation. 

You can ask yourselves who will defend America. I know a family 
very well in the city of Cleveland, a typical story that you have heard. The 
father died, the mother was left with three children. The mother went on 
WPA and eked out an existence. The oldest boy, who was eighteen, did not 
want to stay home because he was taking the food out of the mouths of the 
two children and the mother. Of course, he started to steal tires and they 
sent him to the reformatory, and when he came out he went around looking .- 
for a job and could not get one and as a result he is back in jail now for 
four more years for holding up a grocery store. I know that boy was basic- 
ally sound, but what do you expect if he is given a chance after he spends 
seven years in jail? What chance did he get? 
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I could tell you about the young people who are riding the freight cars 
today, young men who cannot go to school, young doctors and lawyers who 
do not have a chance to use their training. Can you expect them to defend 
anything? They will say they have nothing to defend and it could not be 
any worse than under a form of dictatorship. That is the argument they 
will give you. 

And the answer to that is that we have a program to look at with the 
youth program which is asked for in this resolution and which will amount 
to only half in the amount of money of the contract awarded to Bethlehem 
recently. Certainly the American Youth Act ought to be passed to provide a 
first line of defense by giving us a satisfied and helping youth. 

Of course we have a certain few provisions now, we have the CCC and 
we are all for them, but they take care of only 600,000 people and there are 
four million unemployed Americans under 25 years of age today, and so I 
say the Youth Act must be passed to solve these problems and the American 
Youth Congress which is forwarding that program must be supported be- 
cause this Act will solve the problems of the young people. It will provide 
for administration joined in by labor unions and other groups and it will 
provide work from a union standpoint. : 

I ask that the delegates assembled here adopt this resolution. Let young 
America-live, let them face the sun, when they look at the Flag let them 
restate, “God Bless America,” and most of all, instead of saying, “Go west, 
young man,” let every young American say, “Go CIO, go CIO.” 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried by unanimous vote. 


RESOLUTION R-4—PROTECTION AND IMPROVEMENT OF WAGES 
AND WORKING CONDITIONS 


WHEREAS, (1) The Congress of Industrial Organizations and its affili- 
ated unions have received the support and confidence of millions of workers 
because of their policy of furthering the interests of their members by con- 
stantly striving for improvement of wages, shortening of hours and bettering 
of working conditions; 

(2) The financial reports of industrial enterprises throughout the nation 
reveal a rapid rise in the profits of these establishments through increased 
industrial activity, technological improvements and forced speed-up for the 
workers; and 

(3) The purchasing power of the American people represented by the 
wage earners, farmers and other low income groups is still inadequate to 
maintain a decent standard of living as two-thirds of the American people 
must subsist on an income of less than $1200 a year; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the Congress of Industrial Organizations and its 
affiliated unions must continue to strive on the basis of their economic 
strength and through collective bargaining, to improve the wage structure 
for their members and obtain improved working conditions and a shortening 
of the work day and work week. It is only fair that the workers receive 
their fair share of the increasing profits which are being enjoyed by industry 
through increased business and technological improvements; 

(2) Labor must be ever vigilant to guard against any action which, 
under the pretense of furthering national defense, will seek to deprive the 
workers of their fair share of these increased earnings or to deny them their 
fundamental right to organize into unions of their own choice or to strike. 
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The protection of these rights is necessary to assure the workers that they 
will not be relegated to a position of economic slavery; and 

(3) The CIO reaffirms its fundamental economic policy to increase the 
purchasing power of the American people and thereby to extend and improve 
their standard of living and to bring our economy into a full time working 
balance between the production of consumers’ goods and their purchase and 
use by the American people 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolutions proposed by: 

Executive Board, Farm Equipment Workers Organizing Committee. 

SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded and carried, and the report of the Committee 


was adopted. 
RESOLUTION R-5—HOUSING 


WHEREAS, (1) One of the great unfilled needs of the American 
people is an adequate supply of decent, safe and sanitary housing; 

(2) The national defense emergency has aggravated existing shortages 
and resulted in a serious increase of overcrowding in many urban areas; 

(3) The existing program of subsidized government construction de- 
signed for the lowest income groups must continue to be the backbone of 
any national housing program; 

(4) The lowest income groups are to be found not only in cities but 
in mill towns, mining towns and rural areas; 

(5) It is necessary, if adequate housing is to be provided for the middle 
income groups below that now cared for by private industry and above that 
cared for by the U.S.H.A. program, that private construction be further 
stimulated and assisted; and 

(6) <A fully developed program of housing construction will provide 
extensive employment in both the construction industry and building mate- 
rials industries, which will not otherwise be provided even by the increase 
in industrial activities caused by the emergency; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, that 

(1) The government should take steps at once to expand the construc- 
tion of houses from the present low level to not less than one million a year; 

(2) The United States Housing Authority program should be enlarged 
to at least 300,000 units a year, involving an additional annual commitment 
to the expenditure of approximately 30 million dollars yearly in federal con- 
tributions; 

(3) For this purpose Congress must adopt legislation far broader than 
any considered thus far, and in order to extend the program to the lowest 
income groups in all regions such changes should be made in the law as may 
be necessary to reach the population of the mill towns, mining towns, and 
rural areas; and 

(4) There should be an immediate lowering of private interest rates 
on construction loans and the extension of the repayment period for such 
loans through appropriate action by the Federal Housing Administration and 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolutions proposed by: 

Washington Industrial Union Council. 

United Mine Workers of America, Local No. 6125. 

United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers of America. 
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International Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists & Techni- 

cians. 

National Maritime Union. 

SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE BERNE, Architects and Engineers: Mr. Chairman and dele- 
gates, I arise to support this resolution in order to insure that this coming year 
an intensified and national campaign be organized around the question of a 
mass public housing program. 

One of the first interests of this so-called national defense program was 
the principle of government responsibility for the housing of one-third of the 
population of this country, to which President Lewis so eloquently referred 
and which has become a slogan throughout this country. 

I think the principle of mass housing has been displaced by emphasis on 
defense housing. I want to announce here that the building of defense housing 
in no way solves the fundamental problem of housing that great mass of work- 
ers in this country who at the present time cannot afford to pay rent for decent 
houses to which they are entitled. 

The so-called defense housing is calculated to provide for emergency in 
the defense industry. We want to point out the experiences of the last war. 
The emergency created by the hundreds of thousands of workers around the 
defense industry plants created a situation which skyrocketed rents, created 
new slums and bred disease along with other difficulties. 

There is in the halls of Congress legislation providing for a similar situa- 
tion. This legislation provides that the defense housing to be built around these 
industries shall at the end of the emergency be disposed of by the Federal 
government as it can and as it sees fit, which means in other words, as again 
in the last war, that it will revert to private industry, to private inerests and 
will result in the same conditions. 

Further, all this defense housing is being handled by agencies of the admin- 
istration which have not previously had any experience in the construction or 
design of real public housing. At great institution, the United States Housing 
Authority, has been emasculated, its funds diverted and the personnel of that 
agency dispersed. All of this new defense housing will not be constructed and 
designed by agencies which have no experience in this field. 

We believe that the resolution, holding as it does the strengthening of the 
U. S. and including the idea as it does that housing be done by the United 
States Housing Authority with local housing authorities being given the re- 
sponsibility for attending to the needs of the local community and that labor 
be given adequate representation on these local housing authorities, and that 
the work be done locally by contractors and employers of local agencies, build- 
ing construction workers. 

I should like to emphasize that only the CIO has seen fit to engage in a - 
widespread campaign on the question of housing. Our workers have the great- 
est faith in this whole program. The members of our organization have the 
greatest concern in this problem of housing and none know better of the misery 
and the suffering resulting from inadequate and miserable housing conditions. 
The National Committee on Housing of the CIO has done a splendid job. 

I would like to appeal again to this convention in support of this resolu- 
tion, that the international unions affiliated with the CIO make it known that 
the responsibility for the coming period is to see that jobs are provided, that 
industry is stabilized and that the membership urge local unions to carry on 
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campaigns on this question of public housing. In that way they will wipe out 
the miserable houses in which so many people are now living, and who, as 
President Lewis has said, are forced to eke out their miserable livelihood. 

DELEGATE ABRAMSON, New Jersey State Industrial Council: I arise 
to support the report of the committee and I want to arise at the same time to 
criticize the committee, if I may, for eliminating from this report some parts 
which it seems to me have been completely absent from some part of this con- 
vention, some things which are of some importance for the record of this con- 
vention, some of the thoughts that may be prevailing in some of this conven- 
tion hall. Somebody, I think, debated on the election. I have no inferiority 
complex, as Brother John L. Lewis has stated he has not, but I do have some- 
thing which I consider just as important and that is a sound degree of intellec- 
tual integrity. 

Now you can read resolutions and the committee can report to you, a report 
on youth and so forth, wages and hours, and now the housing committee, and 
nowhere in any part of any one of these reports has a single mention been 
made by this committee of anyone having the slightest degree of any respon- 
sibility for some of the things advanced or incorporated into legislation enacted 
which was responsible for the very things we are talking about. And I say it 
is not right. I say it is not right and I don’t mean that the workers are at 
fault. 

Now, frankly, I did not get up here and I would be prone say, fellow dele- 
gates, that I want to rant and I want to rave. John L. Lewis asked me to do 
that. He asked that anyone who wants to vituperate or wants to criticize 
what has been done to do so and to rant and rave if they care to. I am not an 
international president or a vice president, but just a plain delegate, and I am 
exercising that right to rave and rant and vituperate, and God knows I have 
plenty of things to do at this convention, and I am going to do it. 

When I first came to this convention on the first day I was very hopeful 
young man. I was hopeful that perhaps the breaches and some of the things 
of CIO might be healed. I was hopeful until only last night. The speech of 
our great president—I say great president because I say to you you have one 
of the greatest organizers that this nation has known, but instead of giving 
us hope for real progress in this convention here I am afraid it is not going to 
be. And as one who has been engaged in organizing the textile workers and 
who has given money and who has given men and who has given everything 
that they have— 

A DELEGATE (interposing): A point of order, Mr. Chairman. The dele- 
gate is not speaking on the subject. 

CHAIRMAN MURRAY: Brother Abramson, I am compelled, under the 
rules governing the convention to request that you confine your remarks this 
morning, if you will, to the question now before the house, which is housing. 

DELEGATE ABRAMSON: Yes, sir, with the greatest respect, but I find it 
very difficult to do that. 

CHAIRMAN MURRAY: Let me address myself to the delegate for a 
minute. We appreciate the difficulty that you are laboring under, but forgive 
me if I again say to you that the convention is experiencing some difficulty also 
this morning. 

DELEGATE ABRAMSON: I want to say that I have the most profound 
respect for our officers; however, I did have something that I wanted to get 
off my chest and it is really unfortunate that any digression upon this will 
consume probably thirty or thirty-five minutes. 
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CHAIRMAN MURRAY: Proceed. 
DELEGATE ABRAMSON: My friends and delegates, I suppose there is 
something to confining myself to these resolutions that are now before the 
house. I think that every resolution that appeals to the subject matter of 
social security, wages and hours, youth, unemployment compensation and any 
of these things deserves some consideration in the convention. 

DELEGATE HENRY JOHNSON: Mr. Chairman and delegates to this 
great Third National Convention of the CIO, I am happy and I am proud of the 
fact that there is such an organization in existence as this great Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. In sitting through this convention the last two days 
I believe I have learned more than I have learned in all the history of my labor 
experience. I have heard constructive suggestions made here as to how labor 
could better its own interests in this country. I have listened also to idle rants 
in this convention. I speak as a delegate in support of the resolution before 
the house. I have heard the gentleman on this floor who spoke about where 
he was born and the sufferings he has undergone. Let me tell you that I rep- 
resent a group of people that know what suffering means. I know the pangs 
of poverty. I have lived in Chicago in one of the slum-ridden areas of this 
country. I know what the real need for housing is. 

The delegate who spoke before me spoke about some mention being made 
of a people who were responsible for this legislation. Let me tell you there is 
no organization in this country that is more responsible for what has been done 
in the social legislation field than the CIO and its great leaders. 

I thought that the delegate who arose before me would address himself to 
those fifty-two million shrunken bellies that the great president of this organi- 
zation spoke about. I thought that the delegate would offer some constructive 
plan to take the wrinkles out of those fifty-two million shrunken bellies. I 
thought that the delegate who arose before me would mention something about 
how we can get this great administration you rant about to do something about 
forcing these companies who have these large contracts to abide by the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act. I thought I would hear something about how this con- 
vention could make possible that those ten and a half million people in the 
eight southern states would have the opportunity to vote and take a part in 
democracy. But yet I hear nothing on those subjects. 

I am one who has a just grievance, and I represent people who have just 
grievances. For long years they have lived in slums, they have lived in poverty, 
and they are still living in poverty after eight years of a Democratic Party 
administration in the White House. They are still being lynched in Georgia, 
they are being flogged in South Carolina, they are still dying from mulnutrition. 
And then the delegate says nobody is mentioned. 

Gentlemen, I say to you today this great convention has a task. That 
task is to address itself to the fifty-two million shrunken bellies and fight for 
the rights of labor to remain independent, fight for the rights of labor to stand 
up and hold its head up and not go crawling like weasels, cringing before the 
powers that be. We are men and women and we should address ourselves to 
the powers that be that they may know that we, too, are Americans and that 
we demand our rights, we demand to be brought out of the slums, we demand 
to have wrinkles taken out of our bellies. 

I thank you. 

DELEGATE SIDNEY KATZ, District of Columbia and Maryland Indus- 
trial Union Council: Housing is not only a national problem but it is also a local, 
municipal and state problem. The humanitarian referred to this morning, a 
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few minutes ago, is not only the President of my country but the leader of my 
city. And I want to say something about the housing resolution. : 

I agree with the resolution, I agree with it entirely, though I do regret 
there was no reference made to the pertinent problem of rents, where in the 
District of Columbia 130,000 federal employes are daily engaged. 

The presidential appointees rule that city with tyranny no different from 
the tyranny that has been excoriated on this floor many times with reference 
to foreign lands. 

What use is there in saying as a result of this attempt to organize labor 
we succeeded in establishing a United States Housing Authority, if we do not 
at the same time be honest with ourselves and say that a proposal to have 
another eight hundred million for housing remains buried in the halls of Con- 
gress and the administration made no effort to dynamite that out so we could 
continue with the housing program? 

Delegate Katz then briefly discussed the conditions that existed in the 
District of Columbia, in the poorer sections in the city of Washington, and 
among the negroes there. He stated that the housing program had not been 
scratched. He said that the rents were something that would have to be fought 
against and that the program set forth by the Resolutions Committee of this 
convention was just the beginning of the struggle of labor to get adequate pro- 
tection from the landlords on housing. 

Mrs. Alice F. Liveright, Office and Professional Workers of America, 
supported the resolution, and stated that she agreed with the previous 
speaker that there was local responsibility attached to this matter of 
housing. The delegate stated that she came from Philadelphia and knew 
a great deal about the local housing problems there. She stated the condi- 
tions that existed in Philadelphia and outlined a number of the projects. 

The motion to adopt the report of the Committee was carried. 


RESOLUTION R-6—FEDERAL MINING INSPECTION BILL 


WHEREAS, (1) In the mining industry many thousands of lives have 
been needlessly lost because of inadequate safety controls and these deaths 
could have been prevented by the passage of a law providing for the federal 
inspection of mines; and 

(2) A federal mine inspection bill has been passed by the Senate of 
the United States but blocked in the House Committee of Mines and Mining; 
and 

(3) During the time this measure has been blocked there have been 
some 1530 miners killed in mine disasters leaving behind them their widows 
and orphans; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Congress of Industrial Organizations fully 
endorse the federal mine inspection bill and demands its immediate passage. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter 
of a resolution proposed by: United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers 
of America. 

SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was duly seconded. 

DELEGATE THOMAS KENNEDY, Secretary of the Committee: Mr. 
Chairman, I think the convention is entitled to some information on the 
subject now before the convention. First of all, I want to thank all of the 
CIO unions that helped us during the past several months in Washington 
to try to have this very important bill enacted into law. You did a good 
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jeb; you responded not only to the appeals of the United Mine Workers but 
to the appeals sent out by the President of this Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

This bill was introduced in the Senate and House about fifteen months 
ago; in the Senate by Senator Neely, now the new Governor-Elect of the 
State of West Virginia; in the House by Representative Kellar. The bill 
passed the Senate without any record vote. It was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Plans and Mining in the House. The Chairman of that Committee 
is Congressman Smith from West Virginia. Congressman Smith appointed a 
sub-committee to conduct hearings upon this bill, notwithstanding the fact 
that hearings had been had in the Senate before the Committee on Mines and 
Mining. He appointed as Chairman of that sub-committee to handle this 
Mine Inspection Bill a “miner” from Brooklyn, New York. His name is 
Congressman Andrew Summers. Previous to that time Mr. Summers spent 
very little of his time in Washington. He was all the time practically in 
New York. If he had to come to Washington he generally flew over in the 
morning and flew back at night. But when he got this Mine Inspection Bill 
he moved his entire family to Washington and he stayed on the job night 
and day, not for the purpose of passing the Bill, but for the purpose of 
killing it. Extensive hearings were had under his chairmanship, and I think 
a splendid case was made out by the United Mine Workers. 

One point was developed in the hearing with respect to the operation of 
the Guffey Bituminous Coal Stabilization Act, wherein the operators 
claimed that the purpose of the Inspection Bill could be attained by the 
operation of that part of the Guffey Act with respect to mine safety. The 
Secretary of the Interior sent a letter to the Committee advising the Com- 
mittee that such was not the case. That Committee suppressed that letter 
and it did not appear in the record of the Committee. Congressman Smith 
finally called a meeting of the full Committee to report either the bill out 
or to take such action as was necessary. We had a tie vote, nine to nine, and 
of course the bill was not reported out. 

We initiated a petition to have the bill brought to the floor of the House. 
Some 218 or 219 names had been on that petition. In the original stages 
of this battle we were fighting the coal operators and many state govern- 
ments. When the petition was initiated, and it looked as though we would 
secure the necessary number of signatures to bring the bill out, we found 
that the railroads joined with the coal operators in fighting the bill, we 
found that the steel companies joined with the railroads and the coal oper- 
ators and some of the public utilities as well as other influences in order to take 
names off of that petition. They succeeded in taking off about fourteen or 
fifteen names. Some of these names were put back as a result of the work 
of affiliated organizations within the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
There are now 203 names on that petition. Congress yesterday voted not 
te adjourn. There is ample time with the present Congress to put enough 
names on that petition so as to bring the bill out before the next session 
convenes in January in the new session, and we believe that the time is now 
ripe to see that that job is done. We are working on the matter, we want 
you to continue to assist us in order to make it possible that this piece of 
legislation be enacted in the interests of saving life and limb in the great 
mining industry of this country. 

It is true, as pointed out by the various resolutions and by the Presi- 
dent’s report that since this bill was introduced over fifteen hundred men 
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have been killed in the mining industry of this country, and we believe that 
if this nation is concerned with saving lives, as it should be, in munitions 
factories and in other great places of industry in this country, that the 
same treatment should be accorded to the great mining industry, which is a 
basic industry and which is vital to the national defense of this nation. 

We do not believe it is necessary that men should be killed in the 
mining industry or in any other industry or in war itself, and that the 
least that the Federal Congress can do is to give us this legislation so that we 
may stop or minimize this terrible slaughter of human beings in the mining 
industry of this nation; and so far as the United Mine Workers of America 
are concerned we are going to fight on to secure this legislation, and with 
your help we hope to be successful in this great fight. 

A DELEGATE: May I inquire if there is available a list of those Con- 
gressmen who have not yet signed that petition? 

DELEGATE KENNEDY: I want to say that that petition on the 
Speaker’s desk is supposed to be a secret document. You cannot copy the 
names on it, or those off of it. Congressmen are the only people that can 
take a look at that petition, and they cannot take a record of the names on it. 
We do have a very complete record, however, of those who have attached 
their names to that petition. We shall be glad to submit to any organization 
the names of the congressmen who are on and those whose names were re- 
moved. We shall be very glad to do it. 

CHAIRMAN MURRAY: The question recurs upon the motion to adopt 
the report of the Committee. 

The motion was carried and the report of the Committee was adopted. 


RESOLUTION R-7—FARM PROGRAM 


WHEREAS, (1) The CIO has recognized as a fundamental policy the 
true unity of interests between farmers and organized labor in a balanced 
and permanent prosperity; 

(2) It has by now become clear that the welfare of the workers and 
the farmers are mutually interdependent since the farmers must depend upon 
the wages of industrial workers for their market for their products and a 
substantial part of the products of the factories are sold to farmers as 
consumers; and 

(3) The critical problems created by national defense have emphasized 
the necessity of a coalition between organized labor and progressive farm 
organizations; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO announces its determination to con- 
tinue its policy to co-operate with farm groups and invites progressive 
farmers and farm organizations to join hands with organized labor in the 
achievement of their common goal; and 

(2) The Executive Officers are instructed to take every step to support 
the farmers in securing necessary legislation to provide among other things 
for liberal credit, fair prices for the products which farmers must buy, and 
farm prices at not less than the cost of production. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter 
of resolutions proposed by: Hennepin County Industrial Union Council; Min- 
nesota State Industrial Union Council. 

SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded and carried and the report of the Committee 
was adopted. 
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RESOLUTION R-8—UNITY OF NEGRO AND WHITE WORKERS 


WHEREAS, Employers constantly seek to split one group of workers 
from another, and thus to deprive them of their full economic strength, by 
arousing prejudices based on race, creed, color or nationality, and one of the 
most frequent weapons used by employers to accomplish this end is to create 
false conflicts between Negro and white workers; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO hails the advance of industrial unions which 
have broken down the traditional barriers of outworn unions’ policies to 
the unity of Negro and white workers, and hereby pledges itself to uncom- 
promising opposition to any form of discrimination, whether political or 
economic, based upon race, color, creed or nationality. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter 
of a resolution proposed by: United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers of 
America. 

SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded and carried and the report of the Committee 
was adopted. 

CHAIRMAN MURRAY: I have asked the Committee on Resolutions to 
hold in abeyance the continued submission of its report pending an address 
which we are about to have delivered to us by one of our associates and one of 
the National Officers of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

With the creation of the National Defense Board, the President of the 
United States of America called this distinguished member of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations into national service. Since that time his duties have 
been confined substantially to work incident to the promotion of our nation’s 
national defense program. In that regard it is my understanding he has done 
what he could, not so much as a representative of labor but as a distinguished 
citizen of the United States of America on behalf of all of the people of this 
country in that work. 

It is a distinct pleasure and a rare privilege for your Chairman to have at 
this moment the opportunity to present to this convention Vice-President Sid- 
ney Hillman of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


ADDRESS OF VICE-PRESIDENT SIDNEY HILLMAN 


President Lewis, Vice-President Murray, my fellow officers and delegates 
to this convention: I consider it a privilege to be here and have the opportunity 
to address this great organization of labor, the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations. 

I shall not take much of your time to stress the accomplishments in the 
last five years of this great organization. It is a matter of record. No one 
can obliterate the splendid record of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
its achievements for labor in America. 

I should have liked to have been here at the opening of the convention, 
but a special meeting called by the National Defense Advisory Commission 
detained me in Washington, D. C. I should have liked to have been here yes- 
terday, but a previous engagement for a conference with the president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation in New York City made it impossible for me to 
be with you. 

May I say at this time that I have placed before Mr. Grace, the president 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, and Mr. Larkin, the vice president, the 
need of accommodating the policy of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation to the 
labor policy enunciated by the National Defense Commission. 
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I expect in the very near future to ask a responsible official of the Ford 
Motor Company into conference in order to bring its labor policy into line 
with the policy of the National Defense Advisory Commission. 

I am here in a dual capacity. I want to take this opportunity to report 
to you men and women, representing millions of organized workers under the 
banner of the CIO, the progress made by the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission, to tell you about the policies of that commission, to report, on the 
record, about as far as we have gone, and to tell you, as far as I can, what 
we intend to do in the future. 

But also, I wish to speak to you as one upon whom an honor was bestowed 
at the San Francisco convention, an honor that I value more than I can say, 
to be one of the officials of this Congress. I would like to speak to you as one 
of the founders of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. And I would 
like to say a word or two on behalf of the organization I have the honor to 
represent, an organization with a record of fine achievements in the labor 
field and a record that I and those associated with me feel proud of. I refer 
to the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 

I have no prepared speech. I have some notes on national defense for the 
record. I hope that whatever remarks I make will not be misinterpreted. I 
have no feeling of bitterness towards anyone in the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, officers or members. I have enjoyed my association with all of 
them. I have considered it a privilege to be given the opportunity to do my 
part, as little as it was, to help do the job necessary for labor, necessary for 
the nation. That job is to organize the men and women of labor in all indus- 
tries in our great nation. And delegates, if I have not done all I could or 
all that I was expected to do, it was not because of the lack of desire to do it. 

This is a momentous convention. I hope every delegate recognizes his 
responsibility. Remember that the eyes, not alone of the membership of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, but the eyes of the workers throughout 
the nation are on this great assembly. Not only labor, but everyone who is 
concerned with the future of our nation prays and hopes that a sense of 
responsibility will prevail and that we will do our duty as we see it, and not 
indulge in the kind of thing that we might regret in the days to come. 

I speak to you as a man with thirty years of experience in our great labor 
movement. I have watched this movement. I have seen men, leaders, come 
and go. We have the great obligation to lay out policies and follow them, no 
matter what they cost, no matter what the reaction of groups here or there 
may be. We may not be given many opportunities to organize. You know 
what division of labor has meant; every time there is division it destroys every- 
thing we have built. Those of us who love labor and those who have given 
their lives in the fight for labor, know this to be true. 

Now let me say to you—and I know I am speaking to the membership of 
CIO and to all labor, there are misunderstandings, misinformation about the 
policies of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. As the responsible 
officer of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America I say to you that 
there has never been a suggestion of our organization leaving the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. The Amalgamated will stay in the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. There has been some wishful thinking outside, and 
maybe even on the inside of CIO. The Amalgamated will, without indulging in 
boastfulness, without defying anybody, state its position firmly, as to what we 
believe ought to be the policies of our organization. And, as in the past, the 
Amalgamated will submit to the democratic process of a majority decision of 
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our organization; but we will continue to fight for what we believe are con- 
structive policies. In so far as our part in the CIO is concerned, there is only 
one organization to which we defer, because of its longer existence, and that is 
the great, splendid organization of labor, the United Mine Workers of America. 
We are going to fight for industrial organization. We were willing to do so 
even when we had to stand alone. We are used to having people not see our 
point of view, and we are willing to pay the price that comes of fighting for 
our beliefs. The record of the Amalgamated is an open book. Everybody may 
read it. 

We have supported every effort to organize the unorganized even when 
we were denounced by the American Federation of Labor. We shall not fall 
down in our obligations, rest assured. 

I wish to discuss with you at this time the progress made by the 
Labor Division of the National Defense Advisory Commission. I find no fault 
with criticism. That is the democratic process. It will be a sorry day for 
America, for the labor movement and for all the people if it ever comes to 
pass that we are afraid to state our opposition or discuss our differences. It is 
through free debate that we arrive at constructive policies, that we execute 
them most efficiently. 

I have no fear of the ultimate success of democracy, because I know from 
experience, as you know, that any dictatorship is ultimately bound to crumble 
because it does not permit free discussions and free debate. 

I have been called by the President of the United States to serve as 
one of the Commissioners of National Defense. Because of a temporary 
illness I did not arrive in Washington until June 12. Then, and now, and as 
long as I have the privilege to serve, I will consider it my first responsibility 
to see to it that the country is prepared to defend itself against its enemies. 

But delegates, I find no difficulty in reconciling the objectives of labor and 
the objectives of national defense; they are intertwined, they are inseparable. 
Anyone who advocated the destruction of those laws and policies known as 
labor legislation, which have been enacted in the last eight years for the 
benefit of labor, is not only opposed to labor, but ‘he is sabotaging national 
defense. In these days of total war, in these days when the dictators use 
demoralization, disunion, and weakening morale as a weapon just as effective 
as guns, tanks and planes, those who would destroy that which gives labor 
and the common ordinary man a stake in our nation is undermining national 
defense. 

I knew the general policies of the national administration, because I have 
been a close observer, and at times even a participant in the disposing of them, 
throughout the political struggles of the last ten years. When I arrived on 
June 12, our first task was to find a way of laying down policies. In some 
instances it required an amendment of the law so that the National Defense 
Commission could do its job properly and take into consideration the needs 
of labor in the nation. 

On June 14 I prepared the first memorandum to submit to the National 
Defense Commission on the awarding of contracts. Remember that the law 
had definitely stated before that the lowest bidder under the law must receive 
the contract, regardless of his labor policy or personal record. It was necessary 
first of all to discuss a policy, not to run around with cap in hand and say, 
“Please do me a favor.” We got a policy established and recognized. 

I am not finding fault with people who are impatient. We all are im- 
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patient, but you and I who are experienced in the labor movement know that 
we had better take our time and do a job right if we expect it to last. 

So while we have had complaints here and there, we have busied ourselves 
working out a policy. The policy was all-inclusive. The labor policy was first 
worked out by the Labor Advisory Committee attached to my division. These 
men have made a great contribution not alone to labor, but to national defense 
as well, This policy was adopted by unanimous vote. There have been no 
disagreements. The representatives of the Railroad Brotherhoods, of the AFL 
and the CIO understood their responsibility, that we must not play labor poli- 
tics with national defense; and the record is that every decision has been 
unanimous. 

My first instructions were to be found in the statement by the President 
that in national defense we should not destroy labor standards. It is my 
judgment we should promote and widen the scope of those labor standards. 

On July 2 we had the first meeting of the Labor Policy Advisory Commit- 
tee. Frankly, I did not consider myself in a position to shape a labor policy 
to be submitted to the commission until I received the counsel and advice of 
the Labor Advisory Committee. We then worked out a labor policy. 

Delegates, let us be frank enough to admit that even after five years we 
have not carried out all the objectives which the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations has sought to reach. There should be more patience with a commission 
that has been in existence only five months. I am not asking you not to 
criticize. I believe that constructive criticism is the greatest help anyone in 
office can get, but it is only five months since our commission and our Labor 
Division came into existence. During that time a little political debate, as you 
know, was going on in the country, and a number of people did not have their 
minds on the details of national defense and were out in the field trying to 
influence the electorate of America. Look at the facts as they are. Examine 
our record. I challenge anybody to say on the record that this Labor Advisory 
Committee has not done a very creditable job for America. 

On Friday, September 6, our labor policy was adopted by the National 
Defense Advisory Commission. In the afternoon the Labor Advisory Com- 
mittee met and unanimously a resolution was passed commending the action 
of the National Defense Advisory Commission. That, gentlemen, is the record. 

Well, one will say what good is a policy if you don’t put it into effect? I 
get lots of mail. I get some mail the contents of which I know before I open 
the envelope. Remember that it takes organization to enforce a policy. I 
yield to no one in my great pride in the accomplishments of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, but you know we have not done a full job. Re- 
member that it takes more than a resolution to make things effective. 

Let me discuss first some of the things that go into the general policy 
of the Commission. Our section has complete responsibility for training in 
industry, for the labor supply, for making opportunities for employment. I 
am rather proud of the record. I am proud of the splendid cooperation I have 
received from the members of the Labor Policy Advisory Committee. I am 
grateful for the splendid cooperation extended to my division by every organi- 
zation, without exception, connected with CIO. 

We have passed resolutions in every convention on unemployment. Our 
responsibility is to put the unemployed people to work and give them a chance 
to rehabilitate themselves. In my section there is supervision over the un- 
employment offices throughout the United States. We have taken an inventory 
of the unemployed, in cooperation with all of the governmental agencies. Our 
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study showed that we had close to six million workers registered with the 
employment offices. We have classified them into skilled, semi-skilled, un- 
skilled, and we have utilized the public schools for vocational training for 
those who may need it. The maximum age limit in the U. S. navy yards has 
been raised from 45 to 62 years, so that older men are given the opportunity 
to work. Of the five million seven hundred thousand, over eight hundred thou- 
sand have gone back to work in the last three months. I consider it our first 
responsibility to give our unemployed an opportunity to work, to rehabilitate 
themselves, and thus give them confidence in themselves, self-respect, the 
respect of their families and the respect of their neighbors. Any suggestions 
for improvement in that field are welcome. This is our responsibility. 

I don’t want to indulge in predictions. I have read and still remember the 
statements of economists in 1929, in 1930 and in 1931, that prosperity was right 
around the corner. I have my own economists, I consult with them. I don’t 
want to pose as a prophet, but on the facts available to me as a member of 
the National Defense Advisory Commission, from the program actually voted 
upon, and the moneys actually appropriated, and on the basis of plans which 
depend upon Congressional action, it is my hope that before we meet in con- 
vention next year we will have licked the problem of unemployment in our 
country. 

I have often heard the plea of delegates for opportunities for the youth 
of the nation. And I have no fault to find with this. We are concerned about 
it. I recommend the largest appropriation the Congress could give to make 
possible the extension of NYA training and more than 100,000 young men and 
women will be put on NYA before this month is over. They are trying to 
make it possible through the NYA training schools to give opportunities for 
employment to the youth of America. The record is there, and if anyone can 
suggest means to improve upon this, the suggestion will be welcome. We 
welcome your suggestions and cooperation. 

We have written into the labor policy of the National Defense Commission 
that workers should not be discriminated against because of age, sex, race or 
color, and we are maintaining these provisions and making them effective. 


The convention has discussed the housing problem. The slums are the 
greatest disgrace of our nation. Still, everyone must recognize the fact that 
a beginning has been made, and there are more and more good homes for 
labor in every part of the country where slums were before. It is your job 
and our job to see that the nation does the job well. There have been provisions 
made for defense housing, of course not enough. We have three hundred mil- 
lion dollars available, which is all Congress would give us for defense housing, 
and we are proceeding as speedily as possible. Homes are going up at Cam- 
den, N. J., and Boston and in California and many other places. We are seeing 
to it that these houses shall not be slums, but that they shall be houses people 
can live in with self-respect, with proper safeguards for comfort and sanitation. 

In this, too, I have had the cooperation and support of the splendid men 
of our organization. Delegates, we propose to provide proper housing insofar 
as Congress will permit us. That is the right thing and the proper thing for 
national defense. You cannot ask people to live in slums. So far, we are not 
doing enough, but we are on the job. 

I want to say to the delegates that for whatever goes on in the Labor 
Division I assume full responsibility; I am not hiding behind anybody’s skirts. 
I have the complete support of the President of the United States. 
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I have the understanding and cooperation of the Secretary of War, Mr. 
Stimson; of the Assistant Secretary of War, Mr. Patterson, and of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Mr. Knox. As you know, the awarding of contracts is done 
by these agencies and not by the Commission. All we do is frame policies. 

Now, then, of course some people may not quite understand our policies. 
Some of the policies of the CIO have sometimes been misinterpreted by people 
who did not understand them. 

I believe I am right in saying that every organization, CIO, AFL, or inde- 
pendent, has received complete cooperation from my division. I have played 
no politics with my division. I would consider it dishonest, contemptible and 
disloyal not to give attention to a union’s complaint because I happen to dis- 
agree with the policies of its officers. And, delegates, I can assure you, re- 
gardless of any criticism you may make, that your membership will continue 
to get full cooperation and service from the division which I have the privilege 
to head. 

Now about the laws that I am called upon to deal with, for instance, the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. I know something about that act. I appeared 
before the Senate in 1930 and thereafter in behalf of that act. I will say to 
you, to my knowledge, that no contract is awarded to a plant where the Fair 
Labor Standards Act is violated. If such has occurred it should be brought 
to my attention. A complaint should be made to my office. That is what we 
are there for. 

As to the Walsh-Healey Act, I will say that to my knowledge every 
determination of the Walsh-Healey Act is being enforced. 

Everywhere when government contracts are let, the forty-hour week has 
been respected, even where there are no laws covering or requiring it. 

We are carrying out all provisions for time and a half over forty hours. 
I challenge anyone to say he has come to my office and made a complaint to 
anyone representing the Division and not had his complaint taken up. 

On the question of labor relations it is a fact that in every case we have 
used our influence to get the employers to sit down and negotiate. We have 
not used any coercion on representatives of labor. W have not said you must 
do this or you must do that. That goes for shipbuilding, for copper mining in 
Utah and in the many strikes that we helped to avert whether they involved 
the United Electrical Workers Union, or the steel, rubber, and textile industries. 

In every case we have held to the proposition that it is our duty to promote 
collective bargaining because it is sound, it is in the best interests of national 
defense. 

In the awarding of contracts we have sent investigators to find where 
there are idle plants and idle labor and try to bring contracts to such com- 
munities. 

One might be led to think, from the reading of some of the statements, 
that there is only one law, and that is the National Labor Relations Act, that is 
or can be violated. Now there is, unfortunately, an issue which has arisen 
over the enforcement of the National Labor Relations Act. There are instances 
of decisions made by the National Labor Relations Board and the cases are 
pending in the courts, and all I can say to you is that we are watching and 
ready to see to it that the law is observed in all instances. As I have already 
mentioned, I have discussed it with Mr. Grace of Bethlehem Steel and I am 
going to discuss it with Mr. Ford, or whomever represents his company. 

I am not finding fault with some people for holding a stopwatch on us. 
But such things have gone on for years. In all fairness give us a chance to do 
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our job right and don’t expect me, as I know you would not want me to expect 
you to do anything that would impede national defense. I know you don’t want 
me to do that. 

I am not entering into a debate on this subject here, and what I have 
said I have discussed with your officers. I still hope that whatever differences 
there are between John L. Lewis and myself are not personal and will not be 
personal. I tell you from my heart that I do not put it on a personal basis. 

Now comes labor representation. Remember, we are acting under a law 
which limits the membership of the Commission to seven and prescribes who 
must be appointed on it. There must be a consumer representative, there must 
be a price stabilization division, there must be someone looking after the inter- 
ests of agriculture, and one for labor and the like. There are on that Commis- 
sion two members for industry because industry is divided into two sections, 
one on raw materials and the other for production. The act prescribes only 
seven members. 

Now, our division carries the responsibility for labor. 

Each division has its advisers. The raw materials division has its advisers, 
Of course advisers who are in the field of raw materials. In production they 
have their advisers. In the labor section I likewise have my advisers. I have 
a committee of sixteen on the Labor Policy Advisory Committee. Now, it is 
my understanding, I may be wrong, but I have to follow my judgment, that 
these people are there to advise me. I don’t believe that it would be advisable 
for the AFL or CIO or the Brotherhood to say who the people must be. I have 
consulted with the outstanding men throughout the entire labor movement. 
You know who represents the CIO on my committee. You may say there are 
other people who are as good as they are, but I say that there are none, as far 
as I know, who are better. In the training within industry program, I have 
a committee of twelve, six industrial and six labor, three AFL and three CIO. 
I have on my executive staff five labor men who are giving full time. There 
again we selected men with the advice of the responsible union officers. 

Now remember, we are just starting our work. Vice President Murray 
has made some proposals. As a matter of fact I have not had a chance to 
study them. But if he proposes the setting up of defense industry committees, 
we are on the way. Weare right now setting one up in the shipbuilding indus- 
try. There will be an equal representation of labor and industry on that par- 
ticular body with representatives of the Navy and representatives of the Mari- 
time Commission. The Shipbuilding Committee, I assure you, will first apply 
itself to the wage problem but I hope that it will make other contributions to 
national defense in expediting the shipbuilding work. We expect to do the 
same thing for the aircraft industry as soon as the shipbuilding committee 
is established and there again labor will be amply represented. 

For the training in industry program, it is planned to divide the country 
into twenty-four regions, and in each of those regions there will be at least 
two labor advisers. That makes forty-eight. 

In addition to the five advisors who are now on full time I am asking for 
twenty-six more, and there will be over thirty if the budget is approved. If 
that is done there will be over thirty representatives of labor giving full time 
in all the regions. We propose not to make Washington the bottleneck. We 
expect to have full-time paid labor representatives in all these regions, the far 
west, the middle west and New England, and we intend to have full-time paid 
men from industries working on national defense orders. 

Delegates, I am not saying to you that all we have done is sufficient. I 
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know it is not. Self-criticism is the greatest help to everybody, organizations 
and individuals alike. We have made progress. We hope to make more 
progress. 

I do not need to tell you of the need for national defense. You recognize 
the facts as I do. I hope you are not resting under the illusion that it cannot 
happen here. Look at what has happened? Where is free labor in France? 
Under the heel of tyrants. Where are the labor leaders? In concentration 
camps. What has happened in Norway and Belgium and in every country 
those scoundrels rule, to all the things that generations have fought and bled 
for? What we call the civilized way of living is crushed under the dictator- 
ships and no man or woman can be free. You know that if anything like this 
should happen here, labor will be the first to suffer. And you know, as I do, 
what is the thing to do if we are to protect ourselves against these human 
beasts, with apologies to the beasts of the jungle. The only thing they recog- 
nize is power. And, by God, let us use the time still available to us to make 
the defense of this country so strong that even the war-mad maniacs of Europe 
will recognize that this is no hunting ground for them! 

I express my appreciation to every one of you for the cooperation given. I 
know, that regardless of whatever opinion we hold, anyone interested in labor, 
as we all are, will work wholeheartedly for the defense of the nation. We want 
no war. The only thing that can stop us from getting involved in this massacre 
is to be ready to meet the totalitarians if they choose to invade this hemisphere, 
and to help democracy abroad, to help the nation that is so heroically taking 
it. The bombs are exploding in the workmen’s sections in every part of Britain. 
Labor in Britain is fighting, fighting because they know that it is their only 
chance. Who wants to live in a world dominated by scoundrels? 

Labor is cooperating as much as any section of the nation in national 
defense. Labor takes second place to none. I know that this Congress of 
Industrial Organizations will do its share. 

Remember, until I leave the Commission, that whatever shortcomings 
there are in my division are mine. Don’t blame it on anybody else. I face and 
accept the full responsibility. 

Before you criticize, come in and spend a day in my office. Look over the 
division, study the record, and then please say exactly what you think, but 
study the facts before you do it. This administration wants labor’s participa- 
tion to the utmost, because labor’s participation is the greatest asset in national 
defense. 

Now, I have taken more time than I wanted to, but let me have just a few 
more minutes on matters I am compelled to discuss. 

I, too, was in this hall in 1985. I can even show you the seat. There is 
the delegate right there, who is in the seat that was mine. I know, as everyone 
knows, the need for the effort that was made. And in that effort my associates, 
and I don’t mean only the Amalgamated, I mean all those who have been 
associated with me, have tried to do a decent job. 

I was delegated by President Lewis to launch a drive in the textile indus- 
try. It was a great drive. The major part of that industry is in the South. 
You know what organizers were up against in that drive. Many of them went 
to hospitals as a result of their activity in the drive. They have done their job 
well. There is a splendid organization in textiles, and we are rather proud of 
this loyal organization. 

I was deputized, together with Vice President Murray, by President Lewis, 
to go into the internal situation in the auto workers’ union. I did the best 
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that I knew how. With Vice President Murray I sat through the nights and 
through the days of conferences with some of the auto leaders. 

Let no one say that the Amalgamated or its officers are either scared or 
tired of doing the job. In every city our dead are buried so that we may meet 
here, and to their memories I bow. They have given all, everything that you 
could ask. 

We have never refused to aid those in need in other organizations. I was 
in the city of ‘Cleveland with the auto workers and I attended night sessions 
until 3 o’clock in the morning. 

We have not built our organization the easy way, any more than the 
miners did, or the auto workers, or the steel workers. No organization that 
amounts to a tinker’s dam was built the easy way. Remember that we still 
have to organize millions and millions of unemployed and unorganized. 

It is my conviction now, as it has been my conviction during my thirty 
years in the labor movement, that the interests of a free America depend upon 
a powerful, sane, constructive labor movement. To that end we with others 
in the nation interested in the welfare of the nation have the responsibility to 


carry on. 

I also know from my experience that you don’t make progress just through 
power. You have to have a constructive policy. A powerful locomotive put 
to use with no good rails over which to run will just be smashed up. And so 
I am concerned with policies. I hold no formula. Life cannot be fitted into any 
formula. What is right today may be wrong tomorrow. What I have learned 
is to look at the objective and try to utilize whatever strength we have to reach 
that objective. And our objective is not secret. It is a happy America when no 
child will cry for the lack of milk and no man will go hungry. That is our 
objective. And our aim is to achieve this objective through the democratic 
process and no other process. No shortcut to Heaven will do. 

I have watched people who had formulas for some thirty years. I have 
seen during my life, with a great deal of sadness, what they have done for 
themselves. Most of you know of Bill Haywood, who finally died in a virtual 
dungeon of tyranny. In the Hod Carriers’ Hall in 1910 he tried to divert the 
movement of the workers fighting for a chance to live. We fought him there. 

But I do know of one thing, that labor will make progress when it unites 
its forces. You don’t make progress when people are not organized. And I 
believe and plead that if there is any chance to get a united labor movement I 
am for it. But not at the expense of our objective. No! And anyone who 
attributes to me, whether in the press or in the union hall or in campaigns, 
that we want to break up the industrial organizations, well, they are just a 
little conflicting with the facts, and they know it. Build a movement. Unite 
it, if you can, on proper objectives. That is what I am for. 

Now I want no discord in this meeting, in this great convention. To the 
fellows who were sneering at me and to others who did it twenty years ago, 
I say that I am interested in building something that is lasting. I believe that 
through the democratic processes we can adjust any of our differences. Even 
if a group is in the minority, it must not get peeved. It must not go and say, 
“Well, we won’t play ball.’”’ But we insist that part of a sound labor movement 
is the democratic process, and that is all there is to it. I am free to sit here 
in the conferences with my colleagues in the labor movement and I can agree 
or disagree on any subject matter as long as they are free men with open minds 
and as long as they listen to reason. If I was right they knew it later and 
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found out if they were wrong, and likewise if they were right I found that I 
was wrong. 

I believe, and that is not in any way disparaging of any of the officers that 
I have the privilege to be associated with, that the democratic process is the 
lifeblood and the life stream of labor. Labor cannot function unless the demo- 
cratic process is accepted, and it must practice its own hope, the way of 
democracy. 

Now I would not be doing the right thing if I did not tell you that from 
our experience in thirty years I know that there are elements who cannot 
parpicipate in the democratic processes because they don’t think; they take 
orders. Their loyalty is to an organization outside of this organization. I don’t 
have to call them by name. Whether their orders come from Rome, Berlin or 
Moscow, it is the same thing. 

I say to you that we must warn our young membership not to be misled 
by the fine speeches they will make and by their professions of loyalty. Their 
loyalty is to someone else. They will take orders. I am not a newcomer in 
this movement. I have never been a member of the Socialist or Communist 
party. I hold membership only in the American labor party, and since 1936 
a member of Labor’s Non-Partisan League. Every scoundrel in the labor 
movement was all right as long as he joined the “United front.” And then 
there was a great build-up for those who fell for it. 

Let me give you an illustration. I knew some of these people before they 
accepted that faith. One day an editor of one of these papers gave me a call. 
Suddenly they have a veiled and mysterious voice when they talk over the 
phone. They think it has to be mysterious. And the voice said, “Hello, Sidney, 
I want to see you.” I said, “Fine.” He said, “Where can I see you?” I said, 
“Of course in my office.” He came over to my office and I said, “Bob, it is 
nice to see again. You got. permission, didn’t you?” “Oh, yes.” “What is it 
now?” I asked. He said, “Sidney, a change of policy. We want to meet in 
Madison Square Garden and we want you to preside over that.” All very con- 
fidentially. I said, “Bob, you can tell me. What’s behind this? I’ve known 
you for years. I don’t want to get pressed into this.” And I said, “You’ve 
been calling me names for years, names that were unfit to print, and you still 
printed them. Your people are going to be at this meeting. How are you 
going to get them to applaud me? How are you going to keep the applause 
going?” And he said, “That’s all right. You know, when we said all those 
things we didn’t mean them.” I said, “Bob, that’s my objection. If you people 
really believed it, I would have respect for you. And I know that you were 
taking orders and you will take orders again. I want to say that I am not 
willing to belong with you fellows, count me out from any United Front. If 
you fellows meant what you said, I would have had more respect for you.” 

I say to you and I speak to the unorganized as well as to the organized 
that those people are a menace to the labor movement. 

Now, I am not indulging in any kind of a privilege when I say that the 
oldest organization in our labor movement has incorporated a sound provision - 
into its constitution excluding communists from membership, and I say what is 
good enough for the United Mine Workers is good enough for the CIO. 

I have said this thing, and I am compelled to do it. I only have one life 
and I will follow the dictates of my conscience. Our own experience is the 
only rule we can follow. I want to go on record. 

I have considered my association with John L. Lewis the greatest privilege. 
There came a time when we had differences, honest differences of opinion. And 
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I give him credit at all times for having treated our differences with due 
respect. There are not very many people outside of the United Mine Workers 
who can look back to thirty years of responsibility in office. I regret more than 
I can tell you that those differences arose. I think it is bad for the labor move- 
ment. I think it is bad for the convention, but I don’t question John Lewis’ 
right to speak. I don’t question any man’s or woman’s right to speak their 
mind. And I know that when John Lewis speaks he speaks effectively. As in 
everything he does, he does it very effectively. And when I can be in agree- 
ment with him I like his effectiveness. And when I am in disagreement with 
him I am scared of his effectiveness. Because I know that when he undertakes 
something there are no reservations. You know things are not built by way 
of being nice. When our objectives are attacked everything must go by the 
wayside and a man must have courage to hold on to what he believes. I hope, 
and some of the newspaper men know that I am hopeful, labor must be hopeful 
that we cannot lose confidence in ourselves. I hope that out of this convention 
will come a stronger labor movement and a stronger nation, and as to some of 
the differences of opinion, time will prove whether we were right or not. 

I regret that John L. Lewis will not be the leader of this organization. I 
know there is nothing else that he can do and will do and will agree to do but 
what he believes to be the best for the organized labor movement. I have 
greater respect for a man who in a crisis stands by his guns, and I am not 
making nominating speeches and I am not talking about it. I hope to be 
present in your convention at the election of your officers, but I may be called 
away. You know I will not serve as vice president. My work on the National 
Defense Advisory Commission will not allow me the time for that. I hope you 
will thresh out your differences and you will elect such officers as will command 
the confidence of the membership you represent, and it is my considered judg- 
ment that when John L. Lewis steps down there must be a demand for Phil 
Murray. 

In closing let me say in my official capacity as Commissioner of the Labor 
Division of the National Defense Advisory Commission, that we should remem- 
ber that every and each organization will get full support and no one, as far 
as I am concerned, will get less support because they are in disagreement with 
the things that I hold to be right. 

When you elect your officers remember that the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America will give the same support in the future as it has given 
in the past. 

Now, I have taken much of your time, but after all I felt I must speak out, 
and let there be no misunderstanding. There is no bitterness in my heart. 
There is a great deal of sadness, but I am hopeful that labor will take its 
proper place in the councils of the nation, and that CIO will make its contribu- 
tion. And to John L. Lewis and to the officers of our organization and you 
delegates here and to the membership of the CIO, my thanks and appreciation 
for the cooperation that you have extended to me. 

(Mr. Hillman’s speech was received with prolonged applause and cries 
of “We want Murray”.) 

DELEGATE ZONARICH: Mr. Chairman. 

CHAIRMAN MURRAY: What does the delegate arise for? 

DELEGATE ZONARICH: I want to make a comment if it is in order. 

CHAIRMAN MURRAY: We can take care of that later. 

DELEGATE ZONARICH: I will put it this way, it is to compliment the 
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CHAIRMAN MURRAY: Do you want to offer a motion? 

DELEGATE ZONARICH: I want to make a compliment to the previous 
speaker. 

CHAIRMAN MURRAY: Of course during the course of the convention 
there will be time to do that, we are rushed for time at the moment, and on 
behalf of the convention of course the Chair desires to express his appreciation 
to Vice President Hillman for his presence here and the very constructive and 
informative address which he delivered today. I am quite sure that no matter 
what our opinion may be upon all the various subjects all of us are interested 
in the promotion of the thing that we call democratic procedure and necessarily 
we must give consideration to the very effective and instructive and construc- 
tive and informative matters in which Vice President Hillman delivered his 
address to the convention. 

We have some very important announcements here. Do you still insist, 
Brother Zonarich ? 

DELEGATE ZONARICH: The only reason I would like to ask for the 
floor was during the presence of Vice President Hillman before the delegation. 
Of course I can bring it up later during the sessions of the convention. 

CHAIRMAN MURRAY: I would suggest, Brother Zonarich, that any 
discussion relating to these matters at the moment would be rather out of 
order and I don’t care to confine any delegate to his seat because it might 
precipitate discussion. It is now five minutes to one and we have run some 
twenty-five minutes beyond the ordinary time provided for the noon recess and 
we have some important announcements to make. 

I call upon Secretary McDonald, of the Steel Workers Organization, who 
has an important announcement to make to the convention. 

DELEGATE McDONALD, Steel Workers: Mr. Chairman, tomorrow being 
Thanksgiving, it has been decided that all the delegates and guests to this 
convention should enjoy a Thanksgiving dinner together, so the committee has 
arranged that at 7 o’clock tomorrow evening a dinner will be held in this room 
for all delegates and guests in attendance at this convention, at 7 o’clock 
tomorrow evening. There will be no charge at all. 

Secretary Carey announced the taking of the official outdoor convention 
picture on the Boardwalk immediately upon adjournment. 

At 1:00 o’clock, P.M. the convention adjourned to 3:00 o’clock, P.M. 


THIRD DAY—WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 3:05 P. M. by Vice-President 


Murray. 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Telegrams from the following were read: 

UCWOC Number 30, Washington, D. C. 

Local 581, United Automobile Workers, Flint, Mich. 

Inland Boatmen’s Division, National Maritime Union; W. F. Wilson, 
Secretary-Treasurer, St. Louis, Mo. 

Charles Jaeoly, Lee Horrwitz, B. Afrryim, Marion Shapiro, New York, 
N. Y. 

Baytown Branch, National Maritime Union; James F. Bennett, Bay- 


town, Tex. 
Helen Cohen, Florence Schwartz, Pat McClellan, Florence Nuss, New 


York, N. Y. 
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Martion Horrwitz, Ethel Coplon, New York, N. Y. 
Local 1196, SWOC; Mrs. Raymond Hearn, Secretary, Brackenbridge, Pa. 
Local 1527, SWOC; William H. Fitzsimmons, President; Wilbur O. 

White, Recording Secretary, Milwaukee, Wis. 

SWOC; Paul J. Frasser, Representative, Sharon, Pa. 
Local 206, Dist. 6, Sisters Oregon; Charles Sanderson, President; Rex 

Powers, Secretary. 

American Communications Association; Paul Rothman, Secretary, Balti- 

more, Md. 

Strike Committee; Dave LaLonde, Chairman, Chicago, IIl. 

Toledo Industrial Union Council; Kenneth L. Cole, Executive Secretary, 
and Louis Didsse, Pres., Toledo, Ohio. 

Pearl Rosezweig, Chicago, IIl. 

Negro Labor Committee; Frank R. Crosswaith, Chairman, New York, 
oa 

National Maritime Union; Mack Hankins, Acting Agent, Mobile, Ala. 

Dist. 50, United Mine Workers of America; Local 138018, Chemical Work- 
ers; Albert Kauslick, President, Barberton, Ohio. 

New Orleans Branch, National Maritime Union, New Orleans, La. 

National Negro Congress; Max Yergan, National President; John P. 
Davis, National Secretary, New York, N. Y. 

Local 1187, SWOC; Ben Nichols, President, Charleroi, Pa. 

Local 2-46, IWA; Matt Nelson, Financial Secretary-Treasurer, Belling- 
ham, Wash. 

Rose Solomon, Chicago, IIl. 

Inland Boatman Divisions, National Maritime Union; John Kleski, 

Business Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 

National Federation for Constitutional Liberties; Reverend Owen A. 

Knox, Chairman, Washington, D. C. 

William C. Taylor, former A. F. of L. Local Attorney, Mobile, Ala. 
International Labor Defense; Vito Marcantonio, President; Anna 

Damon, Secretary, New York, N. Y. 

Seattle Industrial Labor Union Council; C. L. Baker, Vice-President, 

Seattle, Wash. 

United Shoe Workers of America; Rocco Franeschini, Secretary-Treas- 

urer, New York, N. Y. 

National Maritime Union; Ferdinand C. Smith, Secretary, New York, 

N.Y. 

Port Committee, National Maritime Union; George Anderson, John L. 

Stover and Ralph Foubaire, Toledo, Ohio. 

Youth Service; Charles Klare and William Rubens, Organizers, New 

York, NS \Y. 

Local 248, UAWA; Fred McStroul, Secretary, Milwaukee, Wis. 

National Association of Die Casting Workers; George E. Peacock, 
National President; Edward T. Cheyfitz, National Executive Secretary, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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Cleveland Branch, National Maritime Union; Charles J. McCarthy, 
Agent, Cleveland, Ohio. 

National Maritime Union, Great Lakes Area; Ralph D. Rodgers, Or- 
ganizer, Cleveland, Ohio. 

CHAIRMAN MURRAY: The Committee on Resolutions. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 

(resumed) 


RESOLUTION R-9—WIRE TAPPING 


WHEREAS, Wiretapping represents a gross violation of the constitu- 
tional prohibition against unlawful searches and seizures and is a direct 
attack upon the basic freedom of the American people; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO hereby opposes any legislation intended to 
sanction the use of wiretapping or other unreasonable investigation powers 
which destroy the freedom of the American people and subject them to 
regimentation by hidden and secret surveillance upon their daily lives. 

SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded and carried and the report of the Committee 
was adopted. 


RESOLUTION R-10—SOUTHERN POLL TAX 


WHEREAS, The recent Congressional elections returning once again 
to office reactionary southern Democrats have emphasized the fact that 
these representatives are able to maintain themselves in power as repre- 
sentatives of a minority only because the poll tax disfranchises the majority 
of the citizens living in their districts; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO call upon the progressive elements through- 
out the country to unite in support of legislation intended to prohibit the 
imposition of state poll taxes as a condition to the exercise of the franchise 
in federal elections. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter 
of resolutions proposed by: Milton Kaufman and Donal M. Sullivan, of the 
American Newspaper Guild; United Electrical Radio & Machine Workers of 
America. 

SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE WHITFIELD, Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and Allied 
Workers: Mr. Chairman, I come to this microphone to support the resolution 
on poll tax, because I am from that section of this country where the Negroes 
and white workers are united, and I want to speak about those workers being 
denied the franchise in the eight states of the South that have previously been 
referred to. 

The resolution just read sets out the purpose of the poll tax law being in 
existence, and we all know the reasons for it. 

This poll tax is a damnable thing. In Arkansas this year the organized 
Negro and white workers made an attempt to pay the poll tax in order to be 
able to vote to remove the reactionary governor from office in the state of 
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Arkansas, but because of a few stooges within our ranks, who reported this 
fact, as soon as it became known that the union was attempting to pay the poll 
tax there was a pressure drive on to prevent it, by giving a receipt for every 
dollar we spent for poll tax, but on the back of the receipt saying, “Not to 
be used for voting.” 

And when we presented those receipts at the polls they turned them over 
and on the back when they saw those words, “Not to be used for voting,” they 
simply said to us, “Boy, you can’t vote.” We knew better than to argue, be- 
cause the officials were there and ready for any action we might attempt to 
take. 

On November 5 the people of the United States saw fit to maintain in 
office Mr. Roosevelt for President for a third term. It is my opinion that they 
did that because they had confidence in Mr. Roosevelt’s administration. But 
we are asking that the same people of America put just as much stress on the 
Democratic party that is now in power; that is the reason I use the word 
“Democratic,” because they are the ones that are in power, since it is the first 
time a President has been elected for a third term, we are calling on this nation 
to concentrate to see to it that it is not only the first time in history that the 
President has been elected for the third term, but let us see to it that for the 
first time in history that this party now in power does something about the 
poll tax system, in order that it might be for the first time in history also that 
democracy comes to the South. 

If you will help us fight for the abolition of the poll tax we will see to it 
that the reactionary Senators down there do not come back to Washington. If 
you, if the CIO, are with us on that issue, and help us abolish the poll tax 
system in the South, we will then be able to spread the CIO from Missouri to 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Either help us to abolish the poll tax or help us to move the United States 
flag out of these states, because they haven’t got any business down there when 
democracy is up here only. We are asking you in the name of the labor move- 
ment and in the name of democracy to help us in this fight. 

There are millions of Negro and white workers below the Mason-Dixon 
line who are waiting to see what the Democratic party is going to do about 
the poll tax system. We are interested to see if they are going to continue to 
preach democracy in the South, and we are tired of hearing it over the radio 
that Mr. Roosevelt carried the South solid when only 25 per cent could vote. 
Thousands of Negroes and whites are not allowed to vote in the South, and 
we all know the vote was not a representative vote. 

Under the AAA program, machinery has come to the South and farms are 
operated on a large scale, and farms in the South are going to large landlords 
who are industrializing farms and throwing us out by the thousands, and we 
are trying to organize. Why can’t we organize? It is because we haven’t the 
right to vote so we can throw the thugs out of office and hold union meetings, 
which is the right of our labor people throughout America. We don’t dare hold 
public meetings in public places, but once you help us lick this unjust poll tax 
system we will throw the thugs out of office from the sheriff to the governor 
and spread the CIO movement throughout the South and make the CIO work 
in the South as well as the other sections of the United States. 

I am one of those that was at the Argonne Forest, wading through mud 
and blood, marching in the face of death, but what did I get when I got back 
to Arkansas? They ripped my leather coat from me and tore my uniform 
from my body and took me back to the cotton fields in Arkansas. Now two of 
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my sons are drafted to go into the training camp to be ready to go back again 
to France, and I hope that before they march to the battlefield and return that 
you will help me, help us to abolish the poll tax system so that when they 
come back they will find democracy in the South and can wear the uniforms of 
the glorious United States and feel as proud of them as any other American 
citizen. 

We hope that the CIO will concentrate on this issue, and honor the United 
States flag, that it may mean the same to us below the Mason-Dixon line as 
it does in the north above the Mason-Dixon line. If you will do this for us we 
ourselves will spread democracy in the south. 

Speaking of defense, that I have heard so much about, heard so many 
speeches on defense measures, I don’t know of any better defense than to free 
the Negro and the white workers in the south and let democracy work, and make 
them proud of their country in which they live, and give jobs and food to these 
thousands today that are hungry. I don’t care what anybody says, I live down 
there and I am saying that under this administration thousands of people are 
homeless in the south and without food, and we are asking you to do something 
about it and stand up and tell the country that something must be done. 

DELEGATE BEDDOW, Steel Workers Organizing Committee: Mr. Chair- 
man and delegates to this third convention of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, I also come from that part of these United State; that our glorious 
chairman and our glorious president spoke of yesterday as having the 
greatest majority of the fifty-two million empty bellies. I know something 
about conditions down there, I was born down there and I was raised down 
there, and I am proud to be down there, but I am not proud of some of the 
conditions down there. I am going to talk straight from the shoulder to this 
convention. 

The delegate that just spoke a minute ago said they wanted the right 
to vote in the south. We do want the right to vote in the south, but even 
though the $1.50 a year cumulative poll tax were eliminated they still would 

not have the right to vote in the south because of the fact that were 

this to be removed they have other obstacles that would have to be overcome. 
In a various number of different sections of the State of Alabama they have 
so-called examination committees and although a colored man might come in 
there, a graduate from Yale or Harvard, or what-not, and pay his $1.50 or 
$26.00, whatever is necessary, on the line and ask for the right of franchise, 
he would have to go before that exalted committee of three to stand an 
examination on the Constitution of the United States and the Constitution 
of the State of Alabama. That committee in my own county is composed of 
three men; one of them Mr. Robert Berthow, who I was in school with, a good 
old boy, a man who served in Flanders Field and other battlefields of France, 
but he does not know much about the Constitution of the United States. The 
second man on that committee is Dr. Sterling J. Foster, whose greatest claim 
to fame is that he is the father-in-law of Hugo Black—and I wish we had more 
Hugo Blacks. The third member of that committee is an insurance salesman 
that does not know even as much about the Constitution as the other two. And 
it is this group of intellectual monstrosities that every one who votes in Ala- 
bama must go before. And so I ask you that even though the $1.50 is elimi- 
nated, how are we going to progress until we can eliminate some of these other 
hurdles we have to clear? 

Yes, we want to vote in the south, we need the vote in the south, we need 
it more than any other part of the United States, because all you have to do 
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is to look over the various committees in the legislatures of some of these 
southern states and the United States and you find committees led by certain 
men such as Cox from Georgia, a man that comes from a district elected by 
less than 10,000 voters, and that man has led the opposition in defeating 

labor legislation. He does not represent labor in the south, he does not repre- 
sent anything in the south but a few ignorant farmers and the pauper interests 
in the south. This organization of ours can do more to aid the southern people 
than anything else. Already through the tried and true methods of the Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Committee and the Miners and others affiliated with those 
great organizations, wages have been increased in the Birmingham district 
more than $50,000 a day—not a month, or a week, or a year—but a day. That 
is the reason today the black man and the white man are looking towards this 
great city in New Jersey. 

They know that out of this convention should come something even better 
than what we have, while I am sorry to admit that they are reactionary 
to such a great extent that when our great leader, John L. Lewis, came out 
and made a talk in opposition to Franklin D. Roosevelt, some of them sent 
telegrams in that I am personally ashamed of today. They did not stop to 
consider, they did not stop to consider what had been done for the working 
man in the south, where one who was picking cotton from 5 a. m. until dark, 
that is now prevented; they did not consider that our leader’s face is wrinkled 
by the trials and tribulations through which he has had to go in fighting 
with the leaders of the various corporations. So I ask this great convention, 
and I know it is going to do it unanimously, to go on record in favor of 
eliminating this damnable $1.50 a year we must pay each and every year for 
the right of franchise in the south. It is one way of helping. We are tired 
in the south of being a brake on the rest of the country, we are tired of the 
so-called differential wage in the south, where wages in the south are forty- 
five cents an hour and where the common labor rate is 62 1-2 cents an hour 
in the north. We are tired being told you can live cheaper in the south tnan 
in the north, when milk is 16 cents a quart, gasoline 23 cents a gallon, cigar- 
ettes 16 cents a pack. No, we can’t live cheaper in the south, we have to 
live cheaper because we live in hovels, we don’t dress like they do in the 
north, and out of this thing here will come a greater realization of what 
unionism is in the south. 

I want to say, in closing, if I may digress just a little bit, we don’t want 
any peace in the south in any labor movement until we can get a just peace. 
We don’t want a peace of a Czechoslavkia; we don’t want a peace as illus- 
trated in the court house in the city of Birmingham, about four weeks ago 
when members of the AFL in a hearing before the National Labor Relations 
Board said, No, we don’t want any niggers in the AFL union. We dont want 
those conditions. We want to go on and build like we ought to build in the 
south. 

Now, please, when the Chairman asks for a vote on this, let us make it 
unanimous. 

DELEGATE GUINIER, State, County and Municipal Workers: Mr. 
Chairman and fellow delegates, I rise to support this resolution, and would 
like to bring to the attention of the delegates a few facts that are a direct 
result of the shocking conditions that more than half of the Negro people in 
this country are denied the right to vote. We know that there are seven mil- 
lion white people denied the right to vote. 

President Lewis has outlined for us the reasons why we should be inter- 
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ested in abolishing the poll tax. I would like to outline some additional 
reasons why we should want to abolish the poll tax. If the negro people in 
the south had the right to vote, I am sure that today you would not have 
the shocking spectacle where the President of the United States of America 
appointed local draft boards in the south, draft boards that hold the power 
to send Negroes to fight, without a single Negro on any of those boards. I 
think it is a disgrace in this country of ours that there should be such a 
situation in existence, and I call upon this convention to pass this resolution, 
so that we will make known that we believe that in this country of ours 
there is only one class of citizenship, and that is citizenship for all Americans, 
regardless of their color. Negroes in the north who are allowed to vote also 
have an interest in the question of poll tax legislation, because even though 
we can vote in the north we are still considered second-rate citizens. An 
example of that is that the National Defense Commission have not taken 
any effective steps to keep contracts from firms that absolutely refuse to 
employ Negroes, and I say we will not tolerate any member of the National 
Defense Commission telling us that all that they can do is to suggest to 
those employers that they employ Negroes. We want representatives of the 
Government of the United States to say to employers that there shall be no 
contracts unless all Americans, regardless of their color, are given an oppor- 
tunity for employment. And it is my hope that the officers that will be 
elected at this convention will carry out the mandates of this convention, 
and will not spread weasel words about the program that we adopt, and if 
we adopt this resolution, as I am sure you will, that they will go through the 
length and breadth of this country speaking out against the injustices that 
are being done to the Negro people, and I hope that they will speak so loudly 
and so effectively that we will not have the spectacle of representatives of 
the Congress of the United States, such as Senator Barkley, saying that the 
time is not appropriate for the consideration of such measures; I hope they 
will speak so firmly that every representative of Government will be obliged 
to listen and give heed to their opinions on measures that affect some fourteen 
million Negroes and some seven million white people in this country. 

The administration was not afraid to speak out when there was legis- 
lation pending in Congress in which they had an interest, and I call upon you 
to adopt this resolution so we can call upon the administration of this govern- 
ment to speak out and tell us clearly something will be done regarding poll 
tax legislation and on the anti-lynching bill now pending before the Congress. 

DELEGATE EDWARD CALLAHAN, Chattanooga CIO Council: Mr. 
President, I, like the speakers before, wish to express the importance of this 
resolution, not merely from my own point of view, but I am sure that it will 
certainly be approved by one hundred per cent of the delegates present. 

It seems to me that there is a great deal more than merely passing a reso- 
lution. The sentiment as expressed by the speaker who just preceded me is 
exactly what I have in mind. 

It so happens that I, too, am a representative of the Southern Conference 
of Human Welfare, and at each of their sessions of our conferences held in 
the south, first in Birmingham and then at Chattanooga last year, this matter 
received attention of all the delegates as one of the most important items for 
the people of the south, namely the abolition of poll tax as a prerequisite for 
voters. ; 

Since that time there was introduced a bill in Congress, the number of 
which I have forgotten, but better known as the Geyer Bill, which set forth 
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that in all federal elections for federal offices, that a poll tax was not required 
as a prerequiste to vote. Strange to relate, but nevertheless true, this bill 
remained in the hands of the committee and was not reported out. 

The labor unions of the south then set to work asking their respective 
Congressmen to sign a petition forcing this bill out of the committee, and to 
date, as far as I know, that bill is still in the hands of the committee. 

While I am not by birth a southerner, most of my time on behalf of the 
labor union of which I am a member has been spent in the South trying to 
organize the workers, particularly in textile and clothing. So I can truthfully 
stand before this convention and tell you as Brother Guinier has told you, there 
has never been any reliable information as to what the industry of the South 
can benefit under their system of poll tax. 

I have in my pocket my registration ticket as well as my poll tax. As an 
American citizen I was compelled to pay $2.41 before I would be permitted as 
one American to vote in the last election. 

I don’t believe it takes any great imagination to know that many textile 
workers and other underpaid workers of the South certainly do not have two 
dollars at the least ready money to pay in order to vote. Therefore, those 
people have been denied the right to vote not only in state, city and county 
elections, but in our national elections for many, many years. 

For the record of this convention, so that the officers of CIO will know 
when this matter is carried to the attention of the Congressmen at Wash- 
ington, I want to say that in 1939 the hosiery workers of the city of Nash- 
ville, the capital of Tennessee, because they protested against a proposed 
drastic cut in wages, the company the next day locked them out. They re- 
mained locked out for about four months before it was finally settled. Well, 
lo and behold, like a thief in the night, each of the workers from 21 to 24 
years of age had deducted from three to twenty-one dollars and some cents 
by the sheriff of that county as an accumulated poll tax. These workers had 
not registered, had not participated in any election held in the state of Ten- 
nessee over a period, but even so from their envelopes, their pay envelopes, this 
amount of money was deducted. We made protest to the governor, to the 
association, and all those in authority, but to no avail. A protest was also 
made to the Southern Conference on Human Welfare in its last session in the 
city of Chattanooga. 

We also want to make it known here that we in the south earnestly beg of 
you to use every influence that you have, regardless of where you might come 
from, even though in your own home state you do not have the poll tax, that 
in some way your organization can make an effort with the workers of the 
South so that all the Congressmen at Washington will know that the voice of 
labor has been heard and that they demand that the poll tax will be abolished 
forever, and so that the thousands and millions of them can enter the polling 
booth in the South and cast their ballot in that good old American way that 
has been so well pronounced before the governor’s platform. 

Certainly you must agree that in this industry, that none of us can look 
upon it as a matter of selfishness, but it is in the interest of the American 
people, not that the people of the South are entitled to any more or any less, 
but they desire the same kind of treatment that the people elsewhere enjoy. 
We, like you, have the same kind of ideals. They want to be a free people and 
they, too, want to contribute to the fine things of life. 

And so with the appeal in this resolution we present it in the hopes of 
obtaining greater and stronger things than perhaps covered by the resolution, 
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and we hope that before the adjournment of this session of Congress, and cer- 
tainly not later than the one that perhaps will convene in January of next 
year, that at that session that bill at least will be passed so that the people in 
the ‘South can elect Congressmen and Senators and can vote for the President 
of the United States, and that they may know that they can cast their vote in 
the good old American way. I thank you. 

DELEGATE BETTS, Tobacco Stemmers, Local Union No. 332: I am here 
as a delegate to represent the Export Tobacco Stemmers. We have about 
two thousand prospective members and we asked to join the CIO and we 
worked hard for the CIO. We want someone who is really trying to get some- 
where to help us in the South. We would like to have someone come down 
there, because Richmond is a place that is like a stone wall. If we say any- 
thing about the CIO in our plant we have hard feelings, and we hope that the 
CIO will make an effort to get someone to come there and help us, too. In that 
two thousand people we have only three hundred members and we need more 
members in the city of Richmond. We have no place to meet and they won’t 
give them one and if we had someone to help us out we feel we could get more 
members and we are paying out our dollars and we want to do that, but we 
have to have some income sometime. 

I am representing the Richmond Export Leaf Tobacco Company, and we 
hope to see everybody in the CIO, and as long as there is a union I am willing 
to keep on fighting and I want you to do all you can for us. 

DELEGATE YELVERTON COWHERD, Walker County, Ala., Industrial 
Union Council: I should like to inject into this discussion a thought that has 
not been mentioned. The value of the labor movement lies in just such a ques- 
tion as you are now considering. We have many citizens in the South. We 
know that we in the South cannot accomplish the enfranchisement of the poten- 
tial citizens of the South. The only hope for the labor movement is to get 
the support of congressional representatives from the other parts of the 
country that do not have the poll tax system, the proper qualification of pre- 
vious conditions of servitude. Some of those things require that you must be 
the descendant of free-holders. 

Now in the state of Alabama—I am a native, I was born and raised there, 
you have a Congressman, Joe Starnes, of the Dies Committee, and you have 
one Southern Congressman who supported labor in the Smith Committee voting 
from Alabama, Lulu Beckett. Now, Lulu Beckett comes from that part of 


Alabama where the CIO is strong. Joe Starnes comes from that part of it - 


that houses Goodyear and the Republic. 

On the question of enfranchising disfranchised voters in the South Presi- 
dent Lewis hit it on the head when he said that three and a half million Negroes 
and seven million whites were affected. So it is not limited to the Negro voter. 
It also includes any worker. 

Now we have in our possession information advocated by one of the men 
who carries the money who put $8,000 in cash in the Republic Steel Company’s 
office in Gadsden to qualify their hand-picked voters. Joe Starnes could not 
have gotten any of those votes, of course. Now, we think of this thing from 
that angle, something a whole lot broader in scope than just the abolition of 
the poll tax. 

You have a system that has grown from slavery and a revision of peonage 
by exclusion of millions of voters. 

I sat in a legislator’s office with my coworker and an honest-looking boy 
came in on his intelligence test and the registrar laid on the table a document 
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and said that is the Constitution of the United States. Read the fourth para- 
graph. He started out and read about ten or twelve words and then he was 
told that is okay, you know it, and he took it back. I stuck around and watched 
them to see what was happening. Along comes another man. They must 
have known him, because for his intelligence test he was asked who was the 
fourteenth President of the United States. He replied he was sorry, but he 
did not know. He was told, well, if you don’t know we are sorry, we cannot 
qualify you. 

So there is more than just the poll tax. There is more than just the anti- 
labor question. All that is done in Alabama. But it is a well-rounded-out 
program to qualify those who vote for the ins and to bar those who vote against 
the existing order, they don’t get to qualify. Then if you don’t qualify for 
the four years while that gang is in, at the end of the four years you pay the 
accumulated poll tax which is required. That is more than a dollar and a half. 
But if you should happen to decide to vote after a year, then you could not 
vote without paying $37.50. 

I don’t believe for a moment that any of those Southern Congressmen will 
ever develop enough intestinal fortitude when they vote on that bill or any 
other bill like it. We have got to depend on your people out of the South to 
drag us into the United States on this thing. 

The report of the committee was adopted by unanimous vote. 








RESOLUTION R-11—WAGE-HOUR LAW 


WHEREAS (1) The defeat of the amendments to the Wage-Hour 
Law and the reaffirmance of the wage-hour standards in defense legislation 
represents a complete vindication of the national wage-hour legislation; and 

(2) The effective enforcement of the Wage-Hour Law has been weak- 
ened by administrative policies which have exempted large numbers of em- 
ployees and which have substituted nominal investigations for actual enforce- 
ment; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO regards the minimum wage and 
maximum hour standards of the Wage-Hour Law as essential to efficient 
production in the public interests, opposés all amendments intended to weaken 
the law as contrary to public policy, and calls for the extension of the law 
to now exempt groups and for the immediate lifting of the minimum wage 
standards to at least forty cents per hour for every industry; and 

(2) That the CIO urges the administration of the Wage-Hour Law 
to provide effective enforcement policies by expanding its personnel, aban- 
doning lax practices, and tightening administrative exemptions. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter 
of resolutions proposed by: 

American Newspaper Guild. 

United Office & Professional Workers of America. 

International Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Tech- 
nicians. 

SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE McGRATH, United Shoe Workers of America: Mr. Chairman 
and delegates assembled here today, I arise on this occasion to protest against 
the lack of enforcement of the Wage-Hour Act. If every delegate here will 
look before them on the table they will find there a copy of the Congressional 
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Record of October 7 and 14, in which there are speeches made by Congressman 
Connery of Massachusetts and Congressman Coffee of Washington. 

We in the shoe industry, because of the fact of our federal office being in 
the city of Washington, have done our utmost in order to see to it that the 
minimum wage was established. We people of the shoe industry have spent 
thousands of dollars of our organization sending delegates to see to it that a 
suitable amount of money was given that this enforcement of this law would 
be properly patrolled, and if you will look over this record you will find that 
there has been laxity on the part of the Federal Administrator of this Act 
to see to it that the violators, constant violators, have not been brought into 
line. 

I say to you without fear of contradiction that the regional officers through- 
out this country have been lax in carrying out the proper understanding of the 
Wage-Hour Act. I stand before you to say that today regardless of what we 
have done in opposing the ambitions of these petty larcency and notorious con- 
niving manufacturers of America who are taking advantage of conditions in 
our industry, we find that this has not been lived up to. I want it thoroughly 
understood that I stand before you and criticize the administrator of the 
Wage-Hour Act and I do so in the privilege of my American citizenry because 
I was brought up and I was led to believe all through my life that once a law 
had been enacted on the statute books that meant that every citizen of this 
nation, regardless of who or what they were, was compelled to live up to that 
law. 

But what do we find? In that document that I referred to and that every 
delegate has before them, if you will look on page two, a letter that was sent 
to the complainant in another organized territory and this is the sense of the 
answer that was sent to them by the regional commissioner, it states: “Please 
be informed that no further action is being given at this time regarding your 
complaint against the subject company, since they state that they have not 
violated the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938.” And then they go on further 
to state that if this individual, a citizen of this country, the one that said this 
is the law that we shall protect, if he has any further demands, then he can 
seek justice in the civil courts of this country. 

That was not the intent and that was not the purpose of this Fair Stand- 
ards Act. It was to protect this type of individual and to place in their proper 
places these paid manufacturers that steal in order to pay thirty-five or twenty- 
five or ten cents an hour if they can get away with it. 

I ask that every member assembled here today go on record endorsing 
this resolution, and further to carry it into every region that you go to and 
protest to the regional officials and protest to the national government to 
appeal to the administrator of this law to try to carry it out like the law 
provides or to retire from the position that he now holds. 

DELEGATE DONALD HENDERSON, Cannery, Agricultural, Packing 
and Allied Workers: I think that this is important for the members of the 
CIO and I think that at the three conventions I have attended I have spoken 
principally and very briefly about the agricultural workers. It happens that 
the bona fide membership comes from the food packing industry. These are 
industrial workers as you and I understand the term industrial. I want to 
say something because I had the opportunity to have my international office 
at Washington, D. C., for the past three years. I want to say that for the 
great majority of my industrial workers we still have not received the benefits 
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In San Antonio, Tex., as a result of the CIO, we have a contract with the 
provisions of the Wage-Hour Law covering certain workers in those plants. 
But there are provisions in there where they can still pay six and seven cents 
an hour. I want you to take that as an illustration of what to me is the most 
deplorable lesson we have before us. With all the social legislation we have, 
where it is enforced properly it is due to our organized strength and nothing 
else. 

The Wages and Hours Administration recently handed down a ruling which 
is not only not fair, but in my opinion and even in the opinion of some of the 
lawyers of the Wages and Hours Administration is illegal. Under that law 
certain seasonal industries, specifically mentioned in one section, are entitled 
to fourteen weeks’ exemption, not more than fourteen weeks’ exemption. 
Under another section of that law the administrator has authorized and defined 
what constitutes the seasonal industry and then gives such seasonal industry 
fourteen weeks’ exemption in addition. The administrator has granted these 
giant food packers and fruit packers an additional fourteen weeks on the ex- 
emption in addition to what they already had in the law, when they are 
specifically mentioned, making a total of twenty-eight weeks’ exemption from 
the law. 

This affects hundreds of thousands of cannery workers and makes our 
contract meaningless because most of the plants, canned food and the packing 
industries, are highly seasonal and the seasons don’t run twenty-eight weeks 
of the year. 

I could go on listing the exemptions of the industry in my field and 
related fields of conditions under the Wages and Hours Law where the law is 
meaningless for our membership. 

During the last Congress amendments were submitted and a terrific fight 
was conducted by the CIO. Amendments were offered for the Wages and 
Hours Law and a very notable speech was delivered which more than anything 
else was responsible for the adoption of this amendment and the successful 
carrying out of our program. You all remember that famous blunt speech by 
President John L. Lewis where he referred to Garner as a poker-playing, labor- 
baiting, evil old man. 

I have no apology to make for my words. I have given the best years 
of my life and I stand on my record. Up until a year ago approximately I 
supported President Roosevelt with the rest of the CIO program on this 
legislation, but during the past year I don’t believe he is carrying on the good 
fight for us, and you can look back and see what has happened to some of our 
social and labor laws during the past year. 

I want to appeal to you so that you will recognize what this resolution 
means, that we still have a fight on our hands not only to secure the enforce- 
ment but also to get improvement in the Wages and Hours Administration to 
cover some of the people who are living under starvation conditions in the 
country today. 

The report of the committee was adopted by unanimous vote. 


RESOLUTION R-12 
LaFOLLETTE-THOMAS OPPRESSIVE LABOR PRACTICES BILL 
WHEREAS, (1) The LaFollette-Thomas Oppressive Labor Practices 


Bill prohibiting and regulating the use of labor spies, strikebreaking agencies, 
armed guards, industrial munitions, was intended to put an end to the brutal 
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practices against workers disclosed by the Senate Civil Liberties Committee, 
and 

(2) This bill has been passed by the Senate but with certain pro- 
visions which tend to weaken its enforcement and afford employers a pretext 
to discharge law abiding employees; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO hereby pledges itself to secure the passage 
of the LaFollette-Thomas Oppressive Labor Practices Bill with the elimination 
of the provisos which weaken its enforcement. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter 
of a resolution proposed by: 

International Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Tech- 
nicians. 

SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded and carried and the report of the Committee 
was adopted. 


RESOLUTION NO. R-13—WALTER-LOGAN BILL 


WHEREAS, a measure was introduced in this session of Congress known 
as the Walter-Logan Bill, which if enacted, would nullify the administration 
of all federal social legislation by subjecting it to interminable legalistic 
tactics and red tape; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO hereby opposes measures such as the Walter- 
Logan Bill, which under the guise of reforming administrative procedures, 
would defeat and hamstring the administration and operation of the federal 
social and labor legislation. 

SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded and carried and the report of the Committee 
was adopted. 


RESOLUTION NO. R-14—UNION LABEL 


WHEREAS, (1) The millions of workers in the organizations affiliated 
with the CIO, with their families, possess a combined purchasing power cap- 
able of being fashioned into an economic weapon of great power for the 
advancement of the interests of labor; and 

(2) For this purpose the CIO has promulgated a comprehensive cata- 
logue listing the goods that are produced in union shops; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the work of the Union Label Department of the 
CIO be extended and continued, and that the Executive Officers of the CIO 
are hereby directed and authorized to take every measure to make effective 
the CIO catalogue of union made goods; and 

(2) That CIO unions are urged to secure the co-operation of all other 
consumer groups, such as co-operatives, farm organizations and consumer 
research agencies, so as to organize the consuming power of the American 
people to favor the purchase of union label goods. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolutions proposed by: 

Joseph D. Cannon, Delegate, Distillery Workers Local IU No. 427. 

California State Industrial Union Council. 

SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

UNEMPLOYMENT DIRECTOR HETZEL: Mr. Chairman, I would sim- 
ply like to announce that tomorrow morning there will be distributed to the 
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delegates a preliminary mimeographed directory of CIO-made goods and 
services. This is the first attempt we have made to collect together what has 
constituted a most impressive list of those things which are made under CIO 
union conditions. The directory is preliminary. It may have omissions and 
it may have errors. It will, however, form the basis, if it is the wish of the 
convention, for a much more extensive and usable directory in the future. 

We hope that the directory will provide to the delegates and to those to 
whom it will be sent in the field the basis for determining whether or not it is 
of sufficient value to them that they will subscribe to more complete and 
effective service on union label. It will be offered to you for your examination 
tomorrow morning. 

DELEGATE JOSEPH D. CANNON, Distillery Workers: At the two pre- 
ceding conventions of this organization I advocated the establishing of CIO 
union label. As far as the resolution goes it is all right. It is going to provide 
us in the field with a catalogue of union-made goods. That catalogue is the 
size of an American encyclopedia. Well, that catalogue in the hands of your 
field representatives might be somewhat effective, but if we are going to place 
that catalog in the hands of the purchasers, each one of you members, when 
you may take a notion to make a purchase, will you have that catalog with 
you? Are the wives and the women folk going to carry that catalog with them 
to determine what you are going to buy? 

Now a catalog is all right, but what we want is a CIO union label. I 
have worked on this union label for many years and with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor they have got so many labels, different in every way, different 
in form, that no one can remember just which is which. It is true that we 
know a few of them, such as the Hatters and possibly the Shoe Workers and 
a few others that we can carry in our minds, but the great mass of them we 
don’t know them when we see them. 

Now what the CIO wants, what the men in the field want, because I know, 
I have talked to them about it, is one label, not a Clothing Workers’ label or a 
Hatters’ label, or a Shoe Workers’ label, but a CIO label used by the CIO. And 
it should be under the protection of the CIO. We should have some standard 
button designating the CIO label, a button or a label, and whether it be an 
international union or a local union or any other sub-division of it, I don’t 
think it needs anything but the CIO label. 

And I want to tell you that if we get a CIO label, I will say to you here 
and now that when we return to San Francisco in 1944 we will have the ten 
million workers in CIO that we talked about last year in San Francisco. 

Now I happen to be active in a campaign where a consumer will very 
likely be a deciding factor in the success of that campaign. I don’t want to 
give them a pamphlet like this and say, look through this when you are going 
to buy a product and see if it is in there. They won’t do that. But if you have 
a comprehensive label for CIO goods everybody will have it visualized, every- 
body will recognize it, and they can recognize it in buying CIO and we will buy 
CIO. We will buy the CIO label. We will buy the goods that you are manu- 
facturing, and that won’t be possible to get from a catalog. 

I ask that you join us in this label drive. There are a lot of you that 
smoke cigarettes and you have been told to patronize union-made cigarettes. 
You have told your members to buy union-made cigarettes, and the tobacco 
workers have not had one convention in forty years. What does the member- 
ship know about a union label there? They were to hold a convention recently, 
I don’t know whether they did or not. If they did it must have been a mighty 
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small convention because none of the workers ever attended a tobacco work- 
ers’ convention before. 

Now, let’s have a CIO label to buy goods where they have CIO conditions. 
We have manufactured goods that are 100 per cent CIO and we must get the 
people to buy them. One is Sweetheart Soap. It is a fine product, as fine 
a product as turned out in the United States, and we should help in the con- 
sumption of that soap. Buy soap bearing the CIO label. If it is not Sweetheart 
it would be some other brand, and I don’t care which brand, if it is good soap 
made under union conditions. 

Now, I think that this resolution should be returned to the committee with 
instructions to provide for a union label to go on the product for the product 
which you should protect and you should patronize the union CIO label, and I 
move that the resolution be returned to the committee and the committee bring 
out one providing for a CIO label. 

DELEGATE LEON BERNEY, Office and Professional Workers: Our 
chairman, John L. Lewis, in speaking of that worthy Matthew Woll, made the 
remark that in exploring his mind he found the mind of an insurance agent. I 
just want to say that today an insurance agent has nothing in common with 
the mind of Matthew Woll. We have been out organizing with the workers of 
the mine, mill and factory, and this condition has changed things all around 
and it has actually changed the minds of people known as insurance agents. 

I think that the best way I could tell you that difference between an 
insurance agent and Matthew Woll is to tell you that these men working as 
inssurance agents have had the audacity and the guts and the ability under the 
great leadership of the CIO and John L. Lewis to tackle the job for union con- 
ditions with the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

These men worked under conditions that were very similar, believe it or 
not, to those that were in existence in steel and other factories. They had no 
rights, no privileges, they were hired and fired by the dozen. Their jobs were 
insecure. Through the creation of the CIO these men now know what their 
rights are. They have a big stake in the kind of unity that is to be effected 
between the CIO and the AFL. They, too, have stories to tell about how they 
were not worthy of consideration of their organizational efforts in the AFL 
and they have only to point to the fact that in 1907 a resolution actually placed 
on the books said that insurance agents shall not be organized. Today they 
take their place with millions of organized labor in the fight to make these 
insurance companies obey the laws of the land and recognize the rights of their 
employes in collective bargaining. Our message from the insurance agent is 
to increase membership and organize the unorganized and bring all those in 
who work for a living into the ranks of the mighty CIO, and into the ranks 
of organized labor. They are with you in your fight. 

The report of the Committee was adopted. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Announcement was made as to the time and place of committee meetings. 

It was announced that a tea would be held in honor of Mrs. John L. 
Lewis, Mrs. Philip Murray and Miss Kathryn Lewis on November 21st, Thurs- 
day, at 4:00 o’clock, P. M., in the New Restaurant of the Hotel Chelsea. All 
ladies attending the convention were invited. All ladies attending were 
requested to leave their names at the Women’s Auxiliary Room next to the 
Chelsea Grill. 

At 5 o’clock, P. M., the convention stood adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, November 21, 1940, at 9:30 o’clock, A. M. 
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FOURTH DAY—THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


The convention was called to order by President Lewis at 9:30 o’clock, 


A. M. 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Telegrams from the following were read: 

Barbers and Beauty Culturists, Local 1; William Mikades, President; 
Adolph Rosenbaum, Secretary-Treasurer, New York, N. Y. 

Akron Industrial Union Council; Carl Tate, Executive Secretary, Akron, 
Ohio. 

Local 1070, Executive Board, Building Service Employees Industrial 
Union; George Graham, President; Neil Barrett, Secretary, New York, N. Y. 

A Group of Trade Unionists, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

National Organizing Committee, Barbers and Beauty Culturers Union 
of America; Adolph Rosenbaum, Member, New York, N. Y. 

Duluth Industrial Union Council, Duluth, Minn. 

Toledo Industrial Union Council; Louise Didisse, President, Toledo, Ohio. 

Local 21, United Federal Workers of America, CIO, New York, N. Y. 

Washington, D. C. Industrial Union Council; Craig S. Vincent, Secretary, 
Washington, D. C. 

Joint Council No. 10; Anthony Myers, President, Rochester, N. Y. 

Arnold Lew; Julia Raymond; D. M. McLellan, New York, N. Y. 

United Irish Counties Association, Inc.; John O’Donnell, President, New 
York, N. Y. 

United Retail and Wholesale Employees of America, Reading Local No. 
189, Reading, Pa. 

Leechburg SWOC, Lodge No. 1138, Ladies’ Auxiliary, Leechburg, Pa. 

George Burt, International Board Member, UAWA, Windsor, Ont. 

Crew SS James; Elwood Jones, National Maritime Union, Boston, Mass. 

Local 100, PWOC; Leo Plotka, Vice-President, Chicago, IIl. 

National Maritime Union, Inland Boatmen’s Division; George M. Moses, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Farmers Educational and Cooperative Union of America, Denver, Colo. 

Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians; Max 
Aber, Executive Secretary, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Local 1206, UERMWA: Sam Horn, secretary, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Eleven Workers of Brooklyn, New York, N. Y. 

Office Staff, National Maritime Union; L. A. Tomka, Mac Ellis, Enda 
Balty, Florence Englander, Rita Dinnerstein, Belle Forman, Florence Splector, 
Aaron Zitman, Dorothy Wolfe, Rose Martin, Florence Kreitzer, Fanny Brown, 
Ethel Rabin, Gladys Holbrook, Edna Newmeyer, Ann Kasloff, Irving Brauch, 
Albert Agranov, Nan Halpern, Edith Ray, Alesander Kan, Helen Ziegler, 
William Smilowitz, Helen Cavanagh, Helen Edel, Frances Garth, Greta Korn- 
feld, Hilda N. Golden, Lillian Bergman, Dale Van Brunt, Lillian Kaufman, 
Dorothy Snyder, and William Dickman, New York, N. Y. 

District No. 4, UER and MWA; George Rich, Herbert R. Ludden, R. 
Lowinger, John A. Sadowski, J. Dmitrik, Henry Winter, John Puleo, Eugene 
Tarakjian, Ashton Marshall, Bob Vlack, Ernest Winter and Albert V. San- 
tora, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ladies’ Auxiliary, Local 1196, SWOC; Mrs. Raymond Hearn, Secretary, 
Brackenridge, Pa. 
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Western Union Local No. 36B, ACA New York; Mary Ritchie, Secretary, 
New York, N. Y. 

Colorado State Industrial Union Council; Frank N. Price, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Denver, Colo. 

ILWU; A. Lawrence, President; J. Stevens, Secretary, Seattle, Wash. 

Local 23, United Federal Workers of America; Robert Sherman, Presi- 
dent, Washington, D. C. 

Transport Works Union of Greater New York; Peter McNerney, Secre- 
tary, New York, N. Y. 

Crew Santa Teresa, Cristobal, Colon. 

Workers of Coplay Section, Rabbit Dressers and Dyers Union; Ernest 
Moyer, Mgr.; Fred Sodl, Chairman, Easton, Pa. 

Easton Fur Workers Union Local 22; Peter Digiacomo, Business Agent, 
Easton, Pa. 

UAWA-CIO Regional Office, New York, N. Y. 

Executive Board Chapter 11, Local 1, SCMWA, New York, N. Y. 

Executive Board of New York Joint Council; Ellwood Griest, Secretary- 
Treasurer, New York, N. Y. 

Ladies’ Auxiliary of Transport Workers Union; Miriam Murphy, Presi- 
dent, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Indianapolis Industrial Union Council; Orval J. Kincaid, President, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Local 194, UCAPAWA-CIO; Verna Gillan, President, Chicago, IIl. 

Local 438, United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America; 
Daniel. Casale, President; Walter Barry, International Field Organizer, 
Newark, N. J. 

Local 12148, District 50, UMWA; Paul Zazrivy, President, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Allegheny Kiski Valley Council, Women’s Auxiliary, Executive Board, 
Leechburg, Pa. 

Airlines Mechanics Association; Fred Hallengran, Vice-President, Elm- 


hurst, N. Y. 
WAGE-HOUR ADMINISTRATION 


A letter regarding the Wage-Hour Administration was addressed to 
Mr. Sidney Hillman by Colonel Philip Fleming, Administrator, and was re- 
ceived by the Secretary. 


SPECIAL ORDER OF BUSINESS FOR ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT LEWIS: The Chair suggests that on account of the con- 
vention working today until 1:30 this afternoon under the special arrange- 
ments that it is a reasonable hypothesis the convention can conclude its work 
tomorrow, Friday. Under those circumstances it will be necessary for the 
convention to fix a special order of procedure in business for the election 
of officers. 

The Chair suggests that a most convenient time for that special order, 
considering all factors, would be at 10 o’clock tomorrow, Friday. The elec- 
tion procedure will take some little time and it would seem, all things con- 
sidered, that the hour of 10 o’clock would be a convenient arrangement, if 
satisfactory to the convention. 

What is the pleasure of the convention? 

A motion was made that election of officers be made a special order of 
business at 10 o’clock, Friday, November 22nd, 
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The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 
(Vice-President Murray in the Chair.) 

DELEGATE CANNON, Distillery Workers: I would like to ask a question 
of the Committee on Resolutions. Mr. Chairman, the question I wish to ask is 
in regard to the label resolution adopted yesterday. What I would like to know 
is with the adoption of that report is there anything to prevent any division 
of the CIO from putting out its own label? 

CHAIRMAN MURRAY: I think I can answer that for the committee by 
stating to the convention that there is nothing in yesterday’s resolution that 
prevents organizations from putting out their own label. However, we believe 
that before the issuance of the label takes place by any organization affiliated 
with the CIO that the matter should be brought to the attention of the national 
office and arrangements to perfect it there between the organization affected 
and the National CIO. 

DELEGATE CANNON: That is satisfactory. 

Secretary Pressman, of the Committee, continued the report: 


RESOLUTION R-15 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 

WHEREAS, (1) Experience under the state unemployment compensa- 
tion laws has shown that while two billions of dollars is being amassed in 
reserves, the amount of benefits is wholly inadequate and is attended with 
severe restrictions upon eligibility and coverage, and 

(2) The entire future of a sound unemployment compensation system 
is being menaced by so-called experience or merit rating plans which are only 
a thin disguise for reducing taxes and preventing the extension and liberaliza- 
tion of benefits; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO hereby calls for the enactment of a 
national unemployment compensation system on a uniform federal basis with 
extended coverage to all workers, adequate benefits, low eligibility standards 
for part time employees, limited disqualification, and repeal of employer 
merit or experience rating; and 

(2) The CIO Executive Officers are instructed to prepare and distribute 
a model state bill for the purpose of immediate state action, eliminating merit 
or experience rating, providing for the extension and liberalization of bene- 
fits and eliminating the abuse in relation to the problem of eligibility in the 
case of labor disputes. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolutions proposed by: 

United Electrical Radio & Machine Workers. 

Arkansas State IUC. 

State, County & Municipal Workers. 

SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE LAVELLE, Allen County, Ohio, Industrial Union Council: 
Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, I arise in support of this resolution because 
I believe that unemployment insurance is one of the most important problems 
that can confront us, because it means food and clothing and shelter to our 
unemployed people throughout the country. 

When unemployment insurance was provided for under the Social Security 
Act all of us felt that here was something that was one of the greatest gains, 
social gains, that had ever been made in this country. And yet, through expe- 
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rience under the state acts that have been created throughout the country our 
experience has been most unfortunate. That fact is true particularly with 
respect to the state of Ohio, but these same facts are on the whole applicable 
to what has taken place throughout the entire country with respect to unem- 
ployment insurance. 

When these state acts were created there was a lack of adequate informa- 
tion as to the true status of unemployment in the various states, and because 
of that fact the benefit structures that were set up were abnormally low, with 
the result that persons instead of receiving a decent minimum standard of 
living during periods of unemployment were given benefits up to three and 
four dollars a week on which to maintain themselves and their families. 

But another problem that has arisen and which is covered by this resolu- 
tion deals with the subject of merit rating, a plan put into the state act which 
bases the contribution of the employers upon the amount of benefit paid out. 
And because of merit rating in our various state acts the whole question of 
unemployment insurance today is being subjected to severe questioning and 
there are many persons who are asking, and rightfully so, whether the purpose 
of unemployment insurance has been to provide a decent standard of living 
for unemployed persons and their families or whether it has been to establish 
a huge reserve fund throughout the state. 

At the present time, mind you, there are approximately two billions of 
dollars that might be used in benefits that are now lying in the federal 
treasury. 

In the state of Ohio we have a reserve fund of $158,000,000. Last year in 
our state while we collected $58,000,000 in contributions, our state fund paid 
out only $23,750,000, or an average of 42 cents for every dollar collected, with 
the result that in the state of Ohio, as I am sure in many other states that have 
merit rating in their laws we are now faced with the problem that the em- 
ployers are demanding reduced contributions because the funds have reached 
such an excessive amount. 

The third problem we have confronting us and with which you are probably 
familiar is the problem of administration in these states. 

In the state of Ohio under a Republican administration we had our original 
bill practically emasculated. We had appointed as administrator of that law, 
not a man who had any experience in that line, but a secretary of a Chamber 
of Commerce—with the result that the situation became so bad that it was 
necessary for us to file charges with the Social Security Board in an attempt 
to correct it. And I say to you that the time has come when in the various 
states we should not be compelled to spend time and money and energy trying 
to get benefits when the money is available. 

Let us go forward with this resolution and concentrate our energies and 
put our efforts on a national scale so that in our federal statutes we might 
provide for a minimum standard to be made in each and every state of this 
nation. 

But let’s keep in mind one thing, that there is an attempt being made at 
the present time to have the workers of this state become so thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the operations of the unemployment insurance that the workers 
will say away with it, it is a detriment rather than an advantage. As a 
matter of fact, in some places workers even today are going into the local 
unemployment insurance offices and saying, Remove us from this system, allow 
us to become eligible for WPA or other forms of relief. 
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So I say to all of you in the various states, let us not go forward with the 
idea of eliminating unemployment insurance, but let’s concentrate our energies 
in establishing federal standards that will protect our people and allow the 
law to function for the purpose it was created, and give benefit to unemployed 
persons and their families and provide them with food, clothing and shelter 
that they may live decently in their periods of unemployment. Thank you. 

DELEGATE LIVERIGHT, Office and Professional Workers: I arise to 
support the resolution and to speak in behalf of a large group of excluded 
workers, in other words the white collar office and professional workers who 
are completely excluded from the provisions of this act. And especially because 
I know the problems in the social service field as well as other fields I want to 
speak particularly of a group of people who are serving the community in the 
terms of the welfare program that are underpaid by the public services. 

This exclusion also covers teachers in private schools and employes of 
many public offices and office workers and the artists who are employed in 
public non-profit publishing houses. 

There are many other groups but this is the situation. In our social service 
agencies there is a mistaken notion that the social workers receive large sala- 
ries. Probably they do as compared to the clerical and maintenance workers 
in our orphan asylums and in our hospitals and institutions. The turnover in 
employment in this field is just as large as any other field. 

There is absolutely no provision for unemployment insurance for these 
people. Their wages are very low. I know that the pay and conditions of 
maintenance workers in our privately, voluntarily supported non-profit agencies 
are simply outrageous. The working conditions are something astoundingly 
bad and when they are thrown out of jobs all they can look for is another job 
or to go on relief if relief is available in their community. 

As far as the administration is concerned, I know a little something about 
the administration of public services. Unless we have good administrators 
heading up these jobs we are going to have even those people who are covered 
pretting shabbily treated, and I am convinced that unless there is a national 
enactment which applies to all people who are unemployed in our states, put- 
ting them on a like basis they are going to continue to put on administrators 
who are inefficient where they want to. 

And so I urge the support of this resolution and I want you to bear in 
mind that the employes of non-profit agencies do not participate under the 
present act. It is important that they should. 

DELEGATE BEDDOW, Steel Workers, Alabama: Mr. Chairman and dele- 
gates, I can appreciate what the two former delegates had to say about un- 
employment compensation, but I want to say now they just think conditions 
are bad in their states. If they want to know where conditions are really bad 
let them come down in Alabama and learn something about the administration 
of this act. 

I certainly want to join them in soliciting your support of this resolution. 

This year in the state of Alabama there was a case heard in the circuit 
Court, the state circuit court, regarding the payment of the workers in the 
coal mines in the state of Alabama, compensation for the time they had lost 
during negotiations for wage agreements in that state. In the beginning of 
this negotiation, although the mines were down and the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
and Railroad Company, a subsidiary of the United States Steel Corporation, 
had posted notices that they were voluntarily closing the mines down due to the 
fact that they had a great amount of coal on hand, and you men know that dig 
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coal, after coal has laid out on the ground for some time it loses its hydrogen 
and it will not coke, nevertheless, after the state court had said that they 
should be paid this compensation it was taken to the appellate court of the 
state of Alabama and they denied it. Now that is not right. It is not just. 
And in spite of such things the state is continuing to pay in every way possible 
the legitimate payment under this act. 

We had in our last legislature an amendment to the law that already has 
set out just what was a labor controversy and it is under that act that the 
railroad men on a certain branch line were to strike and a great corporation 
in the state of Alabama denied that and stated that they would not pay a 
single employe in that industry. 

We are one of the five states in the union out of which the employe is 
paid one per cent of his earnings into the funds that are accumulated so 
rapidly in this state. We need a broad national act on this question. We have 
got to have it and get it from the delegates in the parts of the country that 
are receiving some real consideration. 

So let me close by soliciting the support of every member that is here 
as a delegate today to write to their Congressmen and write to their Senators 
to help us change the conditions in the South and in the state of Alabama. I 
thank you. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 


RESOLUTION R-16—OLD AGE PENSIONS 


WHEREAS, (1) The American people are entitled to a system of real 
security for aged people. The present dual system of State old age pensions 
and Federal old age insurance does not take care of our needs in any satis- 
factory way and does not exhaust the limit of our resources, and on the 
contrary, is now piling up an excess of taxes over benefits paid out; 

(2) A program of security for our aged must rest upon the expansion 
of our economic system and the distribution of social security benefits will 
contribute to an expanding national income by increasing mass purchasing 
power and correcting the present mal-distribution of income; now, therefore 
be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO endorses an old age pension program 
in cooperation with all progressive and old age groups based upon a flat 
pension of $60 per month with supplementary allowance to wives up to a 
maximum of $90 per month for each married couple with an age limit of 
60 years and eligibility to all persons and administered through a single 
Federal system, and the additional funds for this program should be secured 
by taxes upon aggregates of wealth and income; 

(2) The CIO insists that the adoption of a sound universal pension 
system should in no way diminish the benefits or increase the costs to 
individuals under various private, state and local pension plans, but that 
the Federal pension plan serve as a minimum level assuring all aged citizens 
a decent standard of living. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolutions proposed by: United Mine Workers District No. 10; California 
State IUC; West Virginia IUC; Un. Office & Prof. Workers; Arkansas State 
IUC; State, County & Municipal Workers. 

SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded and carried and the report of the Committee 


was adopted. 
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RESOLUTION R-17—PERMANENT AND TOTAL DISABILITY 


WHEREAS, The incidence of total and permanent disability is now 
thrown entirely upon the worker and no adequate provision is made to take 
care of such workers and it is commonly agreed that the cost of taking care 
of those who are permanently or totally disabled can be readily borne under 
the present Social Security Act; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO pledges itself to the passage at the coming 
session of Congress of appropriate legislation establishing a system providing 
for cash benefits in cases of total or permanent disability as part of the 
Federal old age pension program. 

SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded and carried and the report of the Committee 


was adopted. 
RESOLUTION R-18—PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


WHEREAS, Under the present Social Security Act there is provision 
made for grants-in-aid by the Federal Government to State agencies giving 
assistance to the needy, blind, widows and dependent children, maternal and 
child health services, and the present appropriations are inadequate and 
each of the programs is based upon an outrageous needs test; now, there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the public assistance programs be expanded, eligi- 
bility be based on uniform standards without degrading means tests, and 
guarantees against discrimination of any kind be placed in the Federal law. 

SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded and carried and the report of the Committee 


was adopted. 
RESOLUTION R-19—CIVIL SERVICE FOR GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


WHEREAS, (1) It is of the utmost concern to the public to secure 
proper administrative personnel selected on the basis of merit and fitness 


rather than political affiliation; and 
(2) The Social Security Board is now being called upon to enforce 


the standards of merit and fitness for the selection and tenure of em- 
ployees of state social security agencies; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO reaffirms its policy in support of the 
extension of the merit system based upon civil service for all branches of 
government; and 

(2) That the CIO calls upon the Social Security Board to give full 
and complete enforcement to its supervisory powers over the personnel 
policies of state social security agencies. 

SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded and carried and the report of the Committee 


was adopted. 
RESOLUTION R-20—DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FRANCHISE 


WHEREAS, The 600,000 residents of the District of Columbia are 
denied the right to vote for any of their local officials and are denied any 
representation in Congress, or the right to vote for the President or Vice- 
President of the United States; now, therefore, be it 
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RESOLVED, That the Third Annual Convention of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations reaffirms its support of the residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in their fight to obtain the right to local self-government, 
the right to representation in Congress, and the right to vote for the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United States. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted by the Washington Industrial 
Union Council. 

SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE SIDNEY R. KATZ, Secretary-Treasurer Maryland and Dis- 
trict of Columbia Industrial Union Council, Washington, D. C.: Mr. President, 
though this resolution may make some of the delegates impatient for more 
important stuff, I must say is the most important single problem that the CIO 
members in the District of Columbia from a political standpoint have facing 
them today. Now, many of you delegates will wonder why it is that in the 
Nation’s Capital, in the capital of the greatest democracy on earth, there is 
no democracy in that city itself. I would like you to know we did have the 
vote in the District of Columbia at one time up until 1871, at which time a 
corrupt federal administration took over the city government, established a 
commission form of government, and since then the entrenched interests in the 
city have been opposing the people of our city in their efforts to obtain the 
franchise. 

Now, I wish that the delegates when they get back home to their respective 
states would give us the kind of assistance we need on this very important 
issue. There cannot be any real democracy in our country, not only if there is 
no suffrage for ten millions in the poll-tax South, but also some 660,000 in the 
District of Columbia. We have nothing to say about our school system; nothing 
to say about our fire and police departments; nothing to say about our labor 
laws; nothing to say about public welfare. All this depends upon the sufferance 
of Congress; and if you deal with Congressmen you know that the people who 
influence them are the people who elect them, and there is not a single man 
in the United States Congress elected by the people of the District of Columbia. 
I want to urge the delegates to remember we have an uphill fight on this 
proposition. We had hoped some few months ago after the Democratic party 
convention in Chicago came out in.favor of suffrage for the first time in the 
history of any major political party, that we would get suffrage and that the 
pledge of the Democratic party would be kept. There was a great to-do about 
it in the city of Washington for some two or three weeks. The Republican 
candidate, Willkie, and the national Democratic platform as adopted at Chi- 
cago, were all in favor of suffrage, and then the strong local pressure of the 
entrenched interests in the city of Washington who run that city government, 
all of whom at the head of city government are presidential employes, bore 
down upon the fight of the people of our city for suffrage. I know I am be- 
traying no confidence when I say that even at the Democratic Convention in 
the Platform Committee, the fight for suffrage was carried by only one vote, 
but nevertheless that is a pledge, and we here are going to insist, we of the 
District of Columbia, we are going to ask this convention to help us get 
suffrage for the District of Columbia. 

I want to say we regret that the great concern that is being displayed by 
the administration for democracy abroad, which we all share, has never been 
displayed in any way for democracy in the District of Columbia. Men who 
are friends of the President have explained by way of apologizing for him to 
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me, that they regret very much the way things are, but they have not yet been 
able to convince the President of the United States to concern himself with 
democracy in the District of Columbia. 

I hope this convention will pass this resolution as they did similar resolu- 
tions in Pittsburgh and ’Frisco, and when we write to you asking you to write 
to your Congressmen to make it possible for us to have some measure of democ- 
racy, some measure of local self-government, of control of our own lives and 
welfare in the District of Columbia, as you, too, have in your own states and 
your own cities, I earnestly ask that you will do this. I thank you. 


RESOLUTION R-21—HOME GUARD 


WHEREAS, (1) With the calling of the National Guard into Federal 
service, Congress has enacted a measure authorizing the states to set up 
Home Guard units under the supervision of the Secretary of War; and 

(2) The past history of the National Guard has shown that these 
Home Guard units may be used to destroy the civil liberties of the Amer- 
ican people; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO hereby calls upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment to promulgate the standards regulating Home Guards by pro- 
hibiting any kind or form of private contributions or support to the Home 
Guard units, requiring them to keep a record of their activities so that a 
minimum level of responsibility for their actions can be enforced, and pro- 
hibiting their invasion upon any pretext of fundamental civil liberties, in- 
cluding the rights of workers to freedom of speech, press and assembly. 

SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was duly seconded. 

DELEGATE DON HARRIS, United Fibre Workers: Mr. Chairman and 
fellow delegates, this may be one of the resolutions which we permit to be 
passed without giving it the proper consideration. Down in the state of Dela- 
ware where I come from the National Guard has been mobilized and is now in 
Camp Upton, N. Y. The adjutant general, Berle, of the state fo Delaware, im- 
mediately began the organization of four companies composed of eighty men 
each with three officers, as Home Guard units. He made no bones about why 
he was organizing these four companies, and openly told the men they were 
being organized to break strikes. 

Now, in the state of Delaware, which as you all know, is owned by the 
duPont dynasty, they don’t like trade unions, and they particularly don’t like 
the CIO. Since May we have made much progress in that state, and we are 
threatening the existence of the powers that may be there. We are bringing 
industrial democracy of a great union to the workers of Delaware, and the 
employers are organizing against us. Only last week when we had threatened 
to call a holiday at a newly organized automobile parts plant the president of 
the company openly told our committee that if they called a holiday he would 
have the National Guard called out and continue to operate his plant. 

He did not exactly mean the National Guard; he meant the Home Guard 
units that have been organized to beat down labor and to deny us our civil liber- 
ties and our right to strike and our freedom of assemblage. 

Fellow delegates, down in the state of Delaware it is quite obvious what 
the Home Guard units are for, and unless we take a firm stand and call out for 
the proper regulation of these Home Guard units which are being formed to 
take the place of the National Guard, unless we do these things, they are going 
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to be used against organized labor, against the progressive movement which 
stands today firmly against war and everything that comes with it, the denial 
of liberties, the right of labor to organize and bargain collectively. I urge 
that you vote for this resolution unanimously, and that we use the influence 
and power of our great CIO to insist that Congress enact a proper regulation 
of all Home Guard units in the various states. 

DELEGATE GOLDSMITH, Local Industrial Union No. 974: Most of you 
know I come from the great citadel of civil liberties, the state of New Jersey. 
We have had a lot of talk by the governor of this state, by the newspapers 
of this state, of the necessity of setting up Home Guard units. The state of 
New Jersey apparently is in grave danger. The governor of this state in this 
morning’s paper is quoted as saying that he has completed plans for the 
evacuation of the civil population of New Jersey. But don’t worry, delegates, 
you are safe here because he also said that he had made arrangements with 
the commandant at Camp Dix so the troops can be turned out quickly to pro- 
tect us. 

In New Jersey we have had our experience with civil liberties under Hague. 
Today we are getting them under people who are trying to scare us into a 
state of nerves where we are ready for anything. This whole program of war 
hysteria that is sweeping our country, this whole program to break down civil 
liberties and the rights of labor, to prevent us from organizing, to destroy our 
wage standards, is being consummated today in a wild drive to drag us into 
this war. 

The Home Guard units that they are attempting to set up are today in 
their formative stage right here in this state. The governor has said in this 
same speech that the state police and the local police departments are our first 
line of defense. We have had a lot of hysteria lately in New Jersey because 
of several explosions in chemical and powder plants. Already New Jersey is 
being invaded; perhaps the governor expects Orson Welles to come back on 
the radio. These blasts are headlined in the newspaper statements by so-called 
political officials as sabotage, sabotage. Investigations are conducted and we 
hear no more about them. 

These investigations finally reveal that the blasts are caused by the negli- 
gence of the companies involved, and yet they shout to set up Home Guard 
units to protect our homes. We want to protect our homes, we are going to 
protect our homes through the CIO, through organizing the unorganized, 
through having decent working conditions and decent wages; we are going 
to do it under the CIO and under the leadership of John L. Lewis. I thank you. 

The motion to adopt the report of the committee was carried. 


RESOLUTION R-22—NATIONAL DEFENSE AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


WHEREAS, The needs of national defense bring vast numbers of 
individuals formerly in private industry into Federal military and civilian 
employment, thus seriously prejudicing the rights of these individuals under 
the social security laws, including old age insurance, and unemployment 
compensation; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO calls for the immediate enactment of a 
program to take care of the social security rights of individuals called into 
Federal service and military service by providing for: 

(a) Allotments and allowances to maintain the standard of living of 
the dependents of individuals called into Federal military service; 
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(b) The extension of the minimum protection of the social security 
old age programs to persons in Federal service without diminishing existing 
pension or other plans for civilians and veterans, or in any way imposing 
any additional cost upon them; and 

(c) The establishment of a single Federal system to provide adequate 
unemployment compensation benefits for all individuals who may become 
unemployed within a year after leaving Federal service. 

SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded and carried and the report of the Committee 
was adopted. 


RESOLUTION R-23—WAR AND PROFITEERING 


WHEREAS, The need of the government for defense production has 
created opportunities for monopolies and business combinations to extort 
huge profits for themselves at the expense of the American people, resulting 
in tremendous costs to the taxpayers, a rising cost of living to consumers, 
and the accumulation of idle savings outstripping the purchasing power of 
the American people; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this Convention condemns profiteering in the na- 
tional defense as contrary to the public interest and authorizes and directs 
the Executive Officers of the CIO to formulate measures looking toward 
the control of profits by the Federal Government through such measures as 
profit limitations in government contracts, severe excess profits taxation, the 
investigation and prosecution of profiteering, and the establishment of 
controls against increases in the cost of living. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolutions proposed by: United Automobile Workers of America; United 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers of America. 

SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded and carried and the report of the Committee 
was adopted. 


RESOLUTION R-24—PROTECTION OF LABOR IN ADMINISTRATION 
OF CONSCRIPTION LAW 


WHEREAS, (1) The basis of opposition of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and other liberal organizations to the conscription law, prior 
to its enactment, was the fear that it would have a seriously destructive 
impact upon our democratic institutions and endangers the peace of the 
nation; and 

(2) It is essential that the government adopt certain immediate safe- 
guards in order to avoid this result; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, that (1) Since the overwhelming majority of the reg- 
istrants and those who will be selected to serve their country will come 
from the ranks of labor, labor should be given an active voice in the ad- 
ministration of the draft law and its simple demand for equal treatment 
without discrimination should be enforced. This Convention condemns the 
manner in which CIO unions and their officials have been openly ignored 
in the selection of labor representatives for the administration of this law. 

(2) The law must be administered in a manner so as not to discrim- 
inate against individuals because of their union activity nor to break down 
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and destroy union standards through repressive means that may be at the 
disposal of anti-union members of the administrative bodies. 

(3) The workers who are compelled to leave their employment to 
enter military service must have complete protection for reinstatement 
without loss of seniority or other rights upon completion of their service. 
The provisions of the conscription law are thoroughly inadequate and must 
be amended so as to provide real and bona fide protection. 

(4) Legislation must be enacted to provide protection to the men 
who will be conscripted and for their families by extending to them the 
benefits of the Social Security laws both while they are in the service and 
for a necessary period after they leave the service in the event they cannot 
find employment. These measures should protect and assure the main- 
tenance of the present standard of living of the workers and their families. 

(5) The conscription law provides that men should not be conscripted 
into service unless there are adequate housing and sanitation facilities. 
This protection must be strictly enforced. 

(6) The Democratic spirit and practices of the American people 
must be preserved for conscripted men. Harsh and repressive discipline 
serving no purpose should give way to the encouragement of initiative and 
self reliance, with ample opportunity for men in the ranks to advance. The 
civil rights of the conscripted men, such as the right to vote, must be pro- 
tected and their right to be in touch and communicate with their families 
and unions must be observed. 

(7) The protection to the conscripted men and the members of their 
families while they are in military service as provided for under the Sailors’ 
and Soldiers’ Relief Act is thoroughly inadequate. This law must be en- 
larged so as to give real protection to these men and their families by suspend- 
ing, during the period of military service and a reasonable period thereafter, 
foreclosures of or evictions from homes, the lapsing of life insurance pol- 
icies, and the seizure of chattels such as cars, furniture, or household goods. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter 
of resolutions proposed by: Washington Industrial Union Council; Milton 
Kaufman and Donal M. Sullivan of the American Newspaper Guild; West 
Virginia Industrial Union Council; United Office & Professional Workers of 
America; Connecticut State Industrial Union Council; Erie County Industrial 
Union Council; California State Industrial Union Council; National Mari- 
time Union; State, County & Municipal Workers of America. 

SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE RALPH HETZEL: Mr. Chairman, I should like simply for 
the information of the delegates to say that the National office of the CIO has 
been continously in touch with the National headquarters of the Selective 
Service. We have attempted to check on the labor representation in the 
appointment of local draft boards and in the appointment of appeal draft 
boards. ; 

In some thirty-six states now all the appointments of those boards, 
including the appeal boards, have been concluded. The CIO has been 
adequately represented in at best about four or five states. In the rest CIO 
representation is either non-existent or so small as to be ineffective in sub- 
stance. We have attempted to make this check through the cooperation of 
the local CIO officials in each state. Continuous assistance in that way is 
necessary in order that the National office will be able to do what is possible 
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to prevent any further abuses under the Selective Service Act. We ask that 
you report to us any information which you have of an abuse of the Act 
and the discrimination against any of our people under it. 

We are further attempting and will seek the cooperation of the local 
officials in determining that the CIO have some voice in the determination 
of those occupational deferments which will be made under the Act. Those 
deferments relate to the necessary occupations which any man may hold in 
a plant orin a union. In some areas it has been found as an essential occupa- 
tion a collective bargaining post in order to insure smooth bargaining rela- 
tionship. 

I simply want to call your attention to these matters and ask that you 
exercise vigilance and inform us of any abuses which may come to your 
attention. 

DELEGATE BEN PROBE, United Cement Workers, Essexville, Mich.: 
I would like to ask the chairman of the Committee on Resolutions whether 
there are any resolutions dealing with repeal of the Conscription Act. 

DELEGATE KENNEDY, chairman of the committee: This is the substi- 
tute for all resolutions on that subject. 

DELEGATE BEN PROBE: I think in dealing with a resolution as im- 
portant as this that the CIO in convention here should take in consideration 
the fact that when this Conscription Act was put on the floor of Congress 
practically every CIO organization in the nation opposed it. We have a resolu- 
tion here dealing with the actual enforcement of this act. I, for one, carry a 
card in my pocket today that I wouldn’t dare step out of the house without. 
When I registered for this Conscription Act I did so very unwillingly, I regis- 
tered only for one reason, and that is that I was afraid of the consequences 
that would occur if I didn’t register. 

Brother chairman and delegates, I wish to say today that I would oppose 
that act with all the force that I could within the limits of the law. I have 
spoken several places at different meetings, and immediately after speaking I 
have had members in the audience walk up to me and say, “Brother Probe, 
you better be careful of what you say.” Personally, I detest that type of 
Americanism, I detest that type of democracy. 

Now, it seems to me a convention here assembled in Atlantic City, as 
important a convention as this convention is, representing seven millions of 
people, should take a stronger position on this Conscription Act than they 
have taken. To me this is very important. I am 31 years old. If I understand 
the Conscription Act accurately, up until the time I am 45, or until this is 
repealed, I am going to be forced to carry in my pocket this little white card 
I have. I emphasize to the delegates here again I don’t care to carry that 
card; there is only one reason I carry it; that is, if I don’t carry it, and step 
out here on the boardwalk, I believe I would probably be slipped into the 
hoosegow. 

I don’t like it. I wish this convention would take some action toward the 
repeal of this Conscription Act. The Committee on Resolutions did not bring 
in such a report. I speak in the name of thousands upon thousands of young 
men who are not here today, men who are delegates in other organizations 
who have time and time again asked me what can be done upon this. I think 
it is important that this convention take some definite action on this. I, per- 
sonally, would like to see this resolution go back into the committee and have 
them bring out some sort of a resolution that would call for the repeal of the 
Conscription Act. 
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Every time I see a delegation such as this—and I understand by looking 
the delegation over, some of them, the biggest part of them, the majority of 
them, are probably men over 35., I don’t know whether that has anything to 
do with it or not, but it reminds me of what happened at the time of the World 
War when the fellows used to get on the train, and the other would applaud 
for all they were worth. One of the boys said, “Who are all those fellows 
down there applauding? What are they so happy about?” And the answer 
was that those were the fellows that were not going. And that is the position 
today. To me this is important, this is the most important thing the conven- 
tion is faced with. 

We had a resolution on war profiteering. I saw in a magazine the other 
day that the War Department ordered 13,000 silver-plated finger bowls at a 
cost of $500,000. What for? If there is such an emergency here today, what 
in the hell are we doing with $500,000 worth of finger bowls, I ask you? 


I read a history of the World War, and I understand the United States 
Army at that time had the equivalent of 86,000 horses, and anybody who ever 
lived on the farm, get this, they had a total of 86,000 horses in the United 
States of America, and for all the United States Army they had ordered 
several hundred thousand saddles. I think if my figures are right they ordered 
900,000. And I think further, if my figures are right, they ordered 110,000 
other things. These figures can be checked and verified. 

I, for one, age 31, and coming under the Conscription Act, would like to 
see this resolution go back and see this resolution so worded it would come 
back into this organization and they would act on it when ‘they got back home 
and insist on the repeal of that Conscription Act. I thank you. 

DELEGATE CHARLES KISER, Local 72, Restaurant Workers: Mr. 
Chairman, I arise to support the committee’s report. I also want to say I am 
speaking as an ex-soldier who has been across the water to defend that flag. 
I am here today because we have a CIO, and because we have a CIO is because 
we have this flag that I helped to defend. 

I will say this as one who was in the front lines, we men that had six 
weeks’ training, that we will be better qualified to protect ourselves and the 
lives of the American people if we have some training. We have unions in our 
shops in order to improve our working conditions, but is it necessary and 
expedient to say that because we have attained some of our major objectives 
we cannot advance much further and for us to say, “Let us do away with our 
union?” I say, No. 

I was in the service of this country, and I will say today I am willing and 
will be happy at my age any time Uncle Sam wants me to carry one of these 
cards, I will be proud to show it to anybody that wants to look at it, because 
that is why I am able to speak here today, because of this flag that we have 
and that for which it stands. 

Let us be serious about this thing. Let us look into the future. We organ- 
ize unions to protect the rights of labor in this country. Why can’t we have 
a little bit of spunk about us and be willing to serve our country that has 
given this union to us? I am an American first, last and always, and in being 
an American I can be a CIO member and loyal to America even in being that. 
I again say let us support this resolution which makes provision in it for us to 
attempt to get as much representation on these boards and so on as possible. 
Let us not class ourselves as slackers to the thing that made possible our CIO 
organization. 
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I was across the water, and on the other side of this water one time and 
I am proud of it, and I would much rather go there again than to have them 
coming over here bombing our wives and our children. I say I am an Ameri- 
can first, last and always, and I am willing to die, I am willing to let the 
blood in my veins trickle out drop by drop fighting for this country that is 
protecting our union, when you look across and see the unions that have been 
destroyed; I say long live the United States and the flag for which it stands, 
and let us support this resolution and demonstrate our Americanism. 

DELEGATE JOSEPH CURRAN, National Maritime Union of America: I 
am following the delegate that just spoke, and I agree with him that we are 
proud of our country, and first, last and always we are Americans, I as well as 
he. It is unfortunate that some of us were not born early enough to take part 
in that great war to save democracy. Somehow or other, while it might 
have been a good fight, plenty were killed, we don’t seem to be able to 
locate the democracy that was saved on the other side. 

I speak to you also as one who carries a card, a very low one, too, 
incidentally; in spite of the fact that the Saturday Evening Post had me 
classified as 40 years old, I have a draft card. 

There is a practical consideration I would like to speak about—I am not 
going to speak about patriotism, because I believe we all have it. If we 
didn’t have it, we would not have built the CIO, we would not have built the 
trade unions; and we don’t have to boast about our Americanism, it is 
demonstrated here; we will fight to protect the democratic institutions of this 
country, we will fight to protect our unions and our civil liberties, but there - 
is a practical consideration I would like to speak on, and that is this. This 
resolution contains the fact that we have representation on the draft boards 
and the appeal boards. I want to tell you about the draft boards and appeal 
boards I know of. 

We have an arch enemy, one who has been fighting our union for a long 
time—and, incidentally, I speak for the forgotten man, the seaman—on one 
of these draft boards, named Joseph P. Ryan. On another draft board is a 
man named Scottie Ross, in Mobile, Ala., paid officials of steamship companies, 
claiming to be union officials. Certainly Joseph P. Ryan is not going to miss 
the opportunity of seeing Joe Curran going to camp if he can help it. 

That is the part of the resolution I want to speak on, and I don’t want to 
say much more. There is a law; the law has to be enforced; but I say this 
kind of representation is not representation that we want on draft boards. 

DELEGATE THOMAS BURNS, Rubber Workers: Mr. Chairman and 
delegates, I rise in support of the committee’s report. To return this report 
to the committee, to ask that the Conscription Act at this time be withdrawn 
from American law, would be to give Adolf Hitler the best news he has had 
in many a year. The committee is not agreeing that the composition of the 
boards is right, and I agree with the committee we should work to do all that 
the committee proposes to do. Some of the delegates don’t feel that way. 
Possibly that has been changed since Molotoff and Hitler have been meeting 
together; I don’t know. The threat to American democracy is not a small 
threat. The democracies that are not in existence in the world today are not 
out of existence because of the men who fought and died, they are out of 
existence because of the very bad peace that was made after that war, and 
America must take its blame for that kind of peace when we permitted such 
reactionaries as the late Senator Henry Cabot Lodge and others to break the 
power of President Wilson to get us in a position where we could have done 
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something about that peace; we must, too, accept our responsibility for failure 
to protect the democracies abroad. 

I say that the sight of America raising an army and equipping and training 
its men is a sight that gives no comfort to Mr. Hitler and the mad dogs of 
Europe, and I say it must continue, and if it does continue, as we were told 
yesterday by Sidney Hillman, it is the best possible defense. 

There are many who don’t like the thought of peace-time conscription, but 
it was forced upon America by the realization that those mad dogs I have 
spoken of were moving and massing a tremendous force, and if we waited we 
would be sending our boys over there and they would not be trained and 
equipped. 

I carry one of those cards, and I am within the age limit, too. I probably 
won’t be called because I am the father of a family, but I am perfectly willing 
to put that consideration aside and volunteer, and I know Joe Curran and the 
others feel the same way, too; they will protect America. 

Your committee has brought back a comprehensive report, and I think it 
should be passed, and passed unanimously. 

VICE-PRESIDENT REID ROBINSON: Mr. Chairman and fellow dele- 
gates, I rise in support of the resolution, I rise in support of the resolution as 
Conscript No. 3750. I think we have missed the idea of the resolution here 
when we start discussing war problems. This is the law of the land now, 
the Conscription Law, and we know that all laws need administration, and 
unless those laws are administered fairly the working people are going to 
be the first to suffer, and that is why this resolution is drafted as it is. 

It is the duty of the trade union movement to protect the interests of 
the working people, and it is the duty of the trade unions to protect the 
interests of the working people even if they are employed in war time pursuits 
by the United States Government. We believe that if the working men’s 
sons are asked to participate in national defense that they will do it and do 
it willingly, because they know more than any other group in the nation the 
importance of preserving the things that America stands for, but we also 
believe, and they believe, and rightfully so, that when they go to these camps 
to take this training that they should have good conditions, that they should 
have adequate housing, that they should have adequate hospitalization, and 
that they should not be put into those camps until those things are taken 
care of. 

During the first part of America’s participation in the last war some 
58,000 Americans died as the result of poor conditions in training camps 
from disease and other things. If we are going to have a strong defense we 
should prevent the people that we are going to put into these armed forces 
from dying from disease. We should also see they have the right to exercise 
certain civil liberties when they are in the armed forces of the United States. 
If they are going to defend democracy they should have the opportunity to 
practice democracy. I don’t believe that the government of the United States 
should say to any conscript that he cannot write home to his mother and 
say that conditions are not what they should be in this camp; I don’t think 
his mail should be censored; I think that if conditions are bad there that 
he should have the right to bargain collectively to see whether or not those 
conditions can be righted, and that is the intent and purpose of the resolution. 
I think that we are patriotic, and I think we are doing a job, all of us who 
represent the workers of America, and I think the youth of America are 
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entitled to the protection that we can give through CIO if this resolution is 
adopted. I thank you. 

DELEGATE ABRAMS, New Jersey State Industrial Union Council: I 
might tell you at the outset I have a constructive suggestion to make about the 
Selective Service Act, perhaps by way of amendment, but before I do make that 
constructive suggestion I would like to make an observation about the sugges- 
tion that the Selective Service Act be repealed. Those of you who have read 
the newspapers as far back as the last five years, and those of you who have 
followed the Congressional Record will know, for example, that in 1939 I 
believe in the preparation for the budget of 1940 there was a recommendation 
by the President of the United States that the armament program for 1940— 
I may be mistaken as to the year, I think 1939 or 1940—that the armament 
appropriation be $535,000,000. Now in the early part of 1939, as I recall, that 
suggestion from the President of the United States met with the unanimity of 
opinion throughout the country and even with certain groups who now try to 
say that the Selective Service Act ought to be repealed. As a matter of fact, 
I remember reading a certain magazine article which said that the $535,000,000 
appropriation was the grandest thing that could happen because we ought to 
appropriate for defense against Fascist aggression, and that magazine I am 
talking about is called the official organ of the National Communist party. If 
you dare criticize a political party, I assume that the privilege of criticizing 
the republican party and the Democratic party and the Socialist party and the 
Social Federation, carries with it, too, not an immunity to any other party 
for criticism, and does not carry with it the criticism of the cry of red-baiting— 
I know I shrink at red-baiting myself; but I say it is very important to remem- 
ber that in 1939 way back to 1933 national defense appropriations for arma- 
ment were hailed as the greatest preparation against Fascist aggression. 

Now you have a request for the repeal of the Selective Service Act. What 
has happened since then is just a different international complexity of events. 
That is all. It is not fair to the American people. 

I said that I was coming here to make a constructive suggestion for the 
amendment of the Selective Service Act, and I made that suggestion in writing, 
an article for the official organ of the American Labor Party, and this is what 
I said, and I think it is true, if we are going to constructively criticize the 
Selective Service Act, the Burke-Wadsworth bill contains a provision which 
says that education shall be disseminated to the people who are brought into 
military training. Now, what I think is important in the year 1940 is the 
kind of education to be given to military draftees, and the bill does not say 
anything about it. When I go to a military camp and see others of us go toa 
military camp, I want to make sure democracy is going to be preserved when 
they come out and not risked, and I would like to see a provision in this 
Burke-Wadsworth bill, and this convention take a stand on it, that the kind 
of education will come to the people who attend our military training camps, 
the kind of education that will teach them what democracy means, what 
Americanism means. 

I say this is a constructive suggestion, because the Burke-Wadsworth bill 
is not an ideal document; and the CIO is the most militant trade union organi- 
zation in America and it should say right here now, “You gentlemen in 
Congress, you have a Selective Service bill, yes; you are trying to defend 
democracy, yes; we want democracy defended, yes; but we want to make sure 
when the boys go to defend democracy that they will come home, not risking 
it, but insuring the defense of democracy.” I thank you. 
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DELEGATE JOSEPH SALERNO, Massachusetts State Industrial Union 
Council: I arise in defense of the resolution. The forefathers of this country 
had some military training. They were much more fortunate than we are. 
They did not work in factories, therefore, they had a chance of getting a little 
military training by shooting down the Indians, deer and ducks and a few other 
species. We are not that fortunate today, but we do know here in America 
what has happened across in France, where the progressive forces who refused 
to be sent to training camps are today in concentration camps. We don’t want 
that same thing to happen to America. 

I, as an Italian by birth and an American by choice, I know what has hap- 
pened to the people in the land from which I come. Today the labor movement 
in Italy is a labor movement of Germany, and is without name. We must 
prepare ourselves so that the dictators when they dare come over here we will 
give them the goosestep and the Fascist salute to the tune of thunder so they 
will not dare to repeat or attempt it in the future. 

We must have this law on the statute books for the very same reason that 
we want the enforcement of the Wagner Act, for the very same reason we do 
not want contract given to law violators and for the very same reason we 
do not want our families to suffer financially or otherwise. Therefore, in speak- 
ing in favor of this resolution, democracy is all for the labor movement, labor 
is part of democracy. Where democracy was not dependent on the labor move- 
ment it died. The present world situation is a little different than it was in 
1914 or 1919. Then there was still freedom of speech and freedom of press 
and freedom of assembly. In the world of Hitler and Mussolini the grass does 
not grow, there democracy and freedom and the labor movement are destroyed. 
Therefore, we, as freedom loving people, will show the world what democracy 
really means, and we are helping to do this through our great CIO movement. 

VICE-PRESIDENT DALRYMPLE, United Rubber Workers: Mr. Chair- 
man and delegates to the convention, I arise in support of the Committee’s 
report because I definitely feel that if we are going to be consistent in the 
things we stand for we are going to be in favor of proper training of a 
sufficient personnel to man the equipment that is being manufactured for 
national defense throughout the length and breadth of this country that is 
costing our government and our people billions and billions of dollars. I am 
firmly of the opinion that if President Lewis of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations five years ago would have had a multitude of well trained and 
skilled leaders in the labor movement to the extent that he has today that 
his job during those five years would have been much easier. We are either 
going to be a country willing to turn over our American possessions to any 
pawnbroker that wishes to come in and make a claim for them or else we are 
going to be prepared to defend ourselves against any invasion. 

I want it strictly understood I am opposed to any of our American boys 
going overseas to fight. I am in favor, however, that if we were so called 
upon to defend our American democratic institutions and our American 
people that we would not have to send our young boys into war that have 
had no training and have no understanding of just what they were going 
up against. 

I don’t wish to boast about anything I did in the previous war. I do know 
when I first went to France in July, 1917, that I was told by both outstanding 
officers of the American army and outstanding officers of the French army 
that it would be slaughter to send us to the front without better training than 
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we had at that time, and we went into intensive training for ten long months 
before we were even permitted to go up on the front line in reconnaisance 
work. I do remember after our ranks were cut to pieces, replacements came 
up, and some of them had come into the service three months before, and I 
want to say to you it was slaughter to bring such people as that on the firing 
line, whether the last war or a war that might happen to America in the future. 

I believe if our young boys are properly trained they will have a better 
understanding of what they must do to protect themselves and be of real 
service to the officers of the army, if they are called. 

I am heartily in accord with a proper conscription program, and I am also 
heartily in accord to taking every necessary step to see there is no discrimina- 
tion in this program and that our people and their dependents are given ample 
protection during this year’s period of training, and that they will preserve 
for them their seniority in the plants, and their social security, unemployment 
compensation and old age compensation. 

I say to you if we don’t want to be dragged into this war we had better 
be prepared, because when a man goes in a football game he is prepared before 
he goes in it, and when he goes in the ring to fight he is usually prepared 
before he goes into it, and a man who has not had any training is not going to 
tackle a man that has had plenty of training. So let’s be prepared. 

Motion was duly made and seconded to close debate. 

The motion to close debate was carried. 

CHAIRMAN MURRAY: The question recurs upon the motion to adopt 
the report of the committee. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 


RESOLUTION R-25 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations is an American institution 
dedicated to the attainment of its well defined economic and social objectives. 
‘ In the words of President John L. Lewis, “we yield to no man the right 
to challenge our Americanism or the Americanism of the organizations which 
at this moment we represent; and those who infest the columns of the public 
press with their vile fulminations, saying that the policies of the CIO are 
conceived and endorsed, and supported, and encouraged, and administered 
by Communist philosophy, or Nazi philosophy, or Fascist philosophy, or any 
other philosophy, they lie.” 

We neither accept or desire—and we firmly reject consideration of any 
policies emanating from totalitarianism, dictatorships and foreign ideologies 
such as Nazism, Communism and Fascism. They have no place in this great 
modern labor movement. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations condemns the dictatorships 
and totalitarianism of Nazism, Communism and Fascism as inimical to the 
welfare of labor, and destructive of our form of government. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations must organize the unorganized 
and build up and strengthen our unions. We must work for a greater and 
better America. In this great task we must not be diverted by strange, 
foreign doctrines opposed to our concept of industrial and political democracy. 

There is room for all of us in this great movement to work for these 
noble ideals and sound objectives. 

We highly recommend that the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
continue to carry on in the spirit of real American trade unionism to secure 
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economic justice and social security, and to make of this country a better 
place in which to work and in which to live. 

SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE KENNEDY, United Mine Workers: Mr. Chairman I am just 
going to make a short statement preliminary to the making of a motion. 

This substitute resolution is a plain, simple reaffirmation of the policies 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, it is in keeping with the policies 
of President Lewis, it is not conceived in red-baiting hysteria or witch hunt- 
ing and I want to make this statement to demonstrate our unity and I move 
the previous question on this resolution. 

VICE-PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is to adopt the report of 
the Committee and the Chairman of the Committee has offered a motion to 
cease debate. Those favoring the motion to close debate will arise to their 
feet. 

The motion to close debate was carried. 

VICE-PRESIDENT MURRAY: The question now recurs upon the motion 
to adopt the report of the Committee. Those favoring the motion to adopt 
the report of the Committee will rise to their feet. 

Those favoring the motion rose to their feet. 

VICE-PRESIDENT MURRAY: Those opposed to the report of the Com- 
mittee arise to their feet. 

The motion has been adopted by what the Chair believes to be the 
unanimous approval of this convention. 


RESOLUTION R-26—PRESERVATION OF PEACE AND 
DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS 


WHEREAS, (1) The people of this nation are more determined than 
ever to prevent this country from being dragged into the foreign wars now 
raging throughout the rest of the world; and 

(2) John L. Lewis in his masterful Labor Day address in September 
of 1939 warned the nation of the dangers which would beset the country 
through the efforts that would be made to drag us into the war; and 

(3) Because the expression on the part of the people of their grave 
fears regarding these efforts to drag this country into war, the candidates 
of both major political parties in the recent presidential campaign gave their 
sacred pledge that this nation would be kept at peace; and 

(4) Under the guise and false pretense of furthering national defense 
the enemies of labor and democracy are attacking the living standards of 
the common people, the existence of labor unions, and the democratic institu- 
tions of the nation in their drive towards war; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That: 

(1) This Convention reaffirms its determination that this nation must 
not enter into any foreign entanglements which may in any way drag us 
down the path of entering or becoming involved in foreign wars. Eternal 
vigilance by organized labor will be the basic guarantee that a repetition of 
1917 will be avoided and that peace and security for our nation will be pre- 
served; and 

(2) The Executive Board of the CIO at its meeting in June, 1940, 
unanimously adopted a policy relating to national defense and stated that 
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the Congress of Industrial Organizations, its officers, constituent unions and 
membership are fully prepared to discharge our responsibilities in the ap- 
proaching national emergency to the best interests of the United States of 
America. The Executive Board made it clear and declared in unequivocal 
terms that we will defend the free institutions of this republic, under which 
the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution give us the greatest 
democracy on earth—a government of the people, for the people, and by 
the people. This policy is reaffirmed in clear unmistakable terms. 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations and its millions of members 
and the members of their families are determined to protect and defend this 
nation not only against our foreign enemies who may dare to attack us 
directly but also against those forces within our nation who place the profits 
of their financial and industrial enterprises above the well-being of the 
millions of common people. 

(3) Labor believes that national defense means the creation of a nation 
of strong, healthy and well-fed people employed at work at decent and sub- 
stantial wages and dedicated to the belief that the democratic way is the 
best way of living. Labor believes that national defense means the con- 
tinued growth and expansion of powerful industrial unions which will protect 
and defend the interests and status of their members to achieve economic 
security. Labor believes that national defense means the vigilant protection 
and constant safeguarding of the exercise by all of our cherished civil rights 
of speech, press, assembly, and worship. Labor believes that ignoring these 
fundamental principles and limiting our nation’s activities to the building of 
mere armories of aeroplanes, tanks and guns will not serve but rather will 
defeat the basic interests of national defense. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolutions proposed by: 

United Office and Professional Workers of America; 

Erie County Industrial Union Council; 

New York State Industrial Union Council, Executive Board; 

California State Industrial Union Council; 

Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists & Technicians; 

National Maritime Union, National Council; 

Marine and Shipbuilding Workers, President John Green; 

Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 

SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE QUILL, Transport Workers: Mr. Chairman, I rise at this 
time to support the resolution. I believe it is timely, but I believe that it should 
not be adopted without sufficient discussion, so as to enable the delegates 
assembled here to go back to their local unions and through their local unions, 
raise the question with the people nationally. 

If there ever was a time in the history of the American labor movement 
when we should have unity on this question, it is now. If there ever was a 
time when we representatives of organized labor should recognize the respon- 
sibility placed upon us in steering a correct course on the question of peace and 
war, that time is here, because now more than ever before, our enemies are 
working overtime in an attempt to fool the people of this country into once 
again believing that the best way to preserve American democracy is by going 
overseas and once more losing our lives in this latest European blood bath. 
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I, too, am an American citizen, and despite what has been said, I, too, love 
America. I say this for the record for two reasons. First, because I believe 
in real Americanism as a citizen, and second, if I did not say it, some gents 
might like to twist the statement up and use it against me. 

We have heard a lot here about selective service. I think we should take 
the bull by the horns and call a spade a spade. When we had the Wall Street 
crash in 1929, the newspapers called it a depression. When we had a similar 
crash in 1937 the newspapers got a new streamlined name for it, and they 
called it a recession. Today when we have conscription in this country, as the 
first step towards another bankers’ war, the newspapers call it selective service, 
and we are supposed to be very careful how we speak of it. 

We are told that in order to protect this country it is necessary to have 
conscription of some 16 million young men, and that they should be put through 
rigid training now. And a delegate also said that this rigid training is neces- 
sary because the young men of ths country are in a different position today to 
the young men of several generations ago. The delegate said that generations 
ago, conscription and training was unnecessary because then the young people 
had a chance to prepare for the defense of this country by shooting down 
Indians and buffaloes. 

A DELEGATE: I rise to a point of order. 

VICE-PRESIDENT MURRAY: What is your point? 

4 DELEGATE: Did we or did we not act on conscription before? 

VICE-PRESIDENT MURRAY: Might the Chair remind the delegate 
that I believe Delegate Quill is seriously attempting to confine himself to the 
question before the house, and the whole question of war, involvement on 
foreign shores, is one to me that seems to be wrapped up in the entire con- 
scription situation, and for that reason I would suggest that we permit 
Delegate Quill to proceed. 

DELEGATE QUILL (continuing): I am sorry that I wandered a little 
far afield, but one question dovetails into another. You cannot have war with- 
out cannon fodder, and in order to use the armaments you have to have con- 
scription of youth to make cannon fodder. That is why I am so anxious to 
discuss this question of compulsory military training. If we have to have 
military training, let us hope that we can have it without once more having 
to shoot down either buffaloes or Indians. I am for national defense. I am 
for real national defense of this country. But I am against taking American 
soldiers overseas to fight in foreign wars for the defense of bankers’ profits. I 
believe the greatest form of national defense of this country would be to pro- 
vide jobs for the 11 million unemployed people, in the shops and mines and 
factories and offices and farmlands of this country. Jobs producing for all the 
people and not profits for a few people. There is no greater form of national 
defense of any country than the volunteer defense that comes from a happy 
and contented people. 

I support the statement of our President Lewis in his Labor Day speech 
and in his San Francisco speech of last year, when he said the people of 
America are ready to defend America but want no part of any foreign war. 
As citizens, we believe we are entitled to even more democracy at home, besides 
providing jobs for the unemployed at home we would like to have legislation 
that would remove the poll tax from 10 million citizens, that would extend civil 
liberties, that would curb the monopolies and protect the youth and the old 
aged people, who have committed no greater crime than living to be too old for 
modern industry. 
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I think if some of us did less flag waving here and less beating of the war 
drums and if we decided to fight for the CIO program and remind the Defense 
Commission that we would appreciate it if they would direct their interests 
a little more towards giving us real labor contracts with Bethlehem Steel, 
Henry Ford and the Vultee Aircraft of California. 

A DELEGATE (interrupting) : I rise, Mr. Chairman, to a point of order. 
I agree with you that the problem of selective service is somewhat involved 
but I don’t believe this resolution deals on that question. 

VICE-PRESIDENT MURRAY: I would request Brother Quill to pro- 
ceed as he has been doing. The delegate will please be seated. 

DELEGATE QUILL (continuing): I am a man of a very few words, but 
as a delegate, I think if we do this, that we are the front line of defense in 
this country, because the Morgans and the Rockefellers and the duPonts do 
not bear the scars of the last battle. Because among them you do not find 
any Gold Star Mothers. They have no need to go to the tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier except when they want to use that tomb as a jumping off ground for 
another loan from the federal government. 

If we have unity of our people on this whole question of war and peace 
we will be taking a real step toward honest national defense. We want no 
dealing with the people like the Jouhauxs and the Morrisons, who helped to 
sell out the European working class. 

I think there is a big job ahead of us. To keep our people united, to keep 
them at peace, to build and defend America, and by God, we the working 
people can and will do it. 

DELEGATE WALTER REUTHER, Automobile Workers: Mr. Chairman, 
and fellow delegates, if there is one thing that I think the American labor 
movement and especially the CIO ought to get and that is, I think it ought 
to get realistic about the kind of world in which we are living. I think what 
is more important is how the membership of this great CIO feel back home. 
I want to say that I don’t like conscription, but I, like other automobile workers 
in the shop where I am, I like conscription a whole lot better than I like 
what is going on in Europe today. 

There are a lot of things I don’t like. I did not like it when Spanish 
democracy was destroyed. I didn’t like the Munich Pact and the rape of 
Czecho-Slovakia. I didn’t like it at all when Hitler and Mussolini and Stalin 
decided to start grabbing up Europe. I didn’t like the invasion of Poland 
and I did not like the raping of Finland by Russia. 

I think I have lived long enough to know what makes the world go 
round and I know something about what is happening and going on in the 
world. We were told a few years ago that collective security was the 
salvation of the labor movement, and the peoples of the world suddenly, 
when Mr. Hitler and Stalin and others stepped in, still believed that our 
security is in the war monger. My thinking does not run that way. I think 
we have to do some plain thinking and some plain talking. 

We are involved in a situation in the world today where everything 
we are fighting for is affected, and we talk about Indians and buffaloes, but 
it does not change the fact that just this week the war mongers of Europe, 
Hitler, Stalin and Mussolini, are planning how they are going to carve up 
the rest of the world that still remains. I think we have got to be pretty 
honest with ourselves. 

I think that the job here today before this convention is, is America 
going to defend itself? Are we going to build armaments that are adequate? 
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The question is under what conditions are we going to do that job? Is labor 
going to have its place, its rights protected, are we going to have adequate 
representation in these respective agencies? That is the question that is 
before this convention. 

The question is not are we going for conscription? The question is 
under what conditions are we going to have conscription? Is labor going to 
get proper representation and are labor’s rights going to be protected? 
Those are the issues and I think, brothers and sisters, that we make a very 
tragic mistake in trying to get ourselves away from the real fact in the 
situation by talking about our bankers war, by talking about war mongers 
and so forth. 

I think I know something about the sentiments of the workers back in 
the field, and after all this convention came together not to hear speeches 
and cheers, but to do a constructive job for the millions of workers that we 
represent now and to lay the basis for the completion of that job in those 
places that are to be organized. That is the job that I think the CIO today 
carries upon its shoulders, the greatest responsibility that any labor organiza- 
tion in the history of America and the entire world has ever had. 

There is being fought out in the world today a struggle between two 
basic philosophies of life, on the one hand one for a united front for re- 
action as represented by Hitler and Mussolini and the Japanese Imperialists, 
and on the other hand you have reaction from the left by Stalin and his 
forces. Those are the forces at work today in the world. They are coming 
together, not debating whether we ought to rearm ourselves and to protect 
democracy. While we talk they are dividing everything. 

I think there are two things to do, and we ought to do them in such 
clear language that no one will misunderstand. I think that CIO is for 
national defense. I think that CIO is going to make its contribution of that 
realization in the quickest possible way of an adequate defense program. 

At the same time we are going to fight to see that the Fords and the 
Graces and the big steel corporations and other corporations live up to 
the laws of this land. 

We are going to see to it that we get the kind of representation that 
will give us things that we are entitled to get. Let’s do that, and let’s give 
the British working class all of the material aid we can give them in their 
struggle. : 

I think that the struggle that is taking place in Europe ought to be kept 
in Europe. I don’t want one American boy to go across the pond. I don’t 
think that is necessary. I think if we give Britain all the aid that we can give 
her, and give the British workers, not the Chamberlins, not the paid im- 
perialists, but the British working class who are struggling today to protect 
their homes, their institutions and their rights against Fascists and Com- 
munists, that is what we should do. Let’s give them what aid we can. 

Let’s build our national defense powerfully, let’s train ourselves so 
that if ever the day shall come that they try to impose themselves on us we 
will be ready for them. 

I hope that this convention will be realistic in these things and I think 
the membership is expecting this kind of resolution out of this convention, 
and I say not one boy to go across the seas, but let us send them all the 
planes and all the equipment that we can send them. I thank you. 

DELEGATE BUCKMASTER, Rubber Workers: Mr. Chairman and del- 
egates to this convention, we are discussing here today a problem that has 
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been discussed all over the United States of America and we have heard here 
today some of the same arguments brought forth from this platfom about 
conscription and about the efforts of this country to prepare itself that we 
have heard in every city and in every village in the United States. 

I would like to point out to you in refutation of some of the remarks 
made from this platform that war, as it exists today in this world, is not a 
matter of choice. We may as well say that we will have a certain brand of 
weather tomorrow as to say that we are going to stay out of any war of this 
kind. Everyone of us here, regardless of divergent views that we may have 
on this question, all of us sincerely desire to stay out of this thing. We 
differ as to the method of going about it to accomplish that end. 

I want to point out to you that in my opinion our ability to stay out of 
this war does not rest upon the premise of whether or not we have a 
strong, militant labor union in this country. I want to point out to you that 
they had strong, militant labor unions in France, in Germany, and in many 
of the other countries that are prostrate today under the heel of a conqueror 
that does not recognize any kind of force but a greater force. 

The thing that puzzles me in this discussion is that some of our people 
switch around from one side of this question to another, dependent, it seems 
to me, on the kind of stuff they read in certain publications that get into 
this country. One of the miracles of the last century was the ability of 
some of our political groups in this country to change over and to turn a 
complete somersault when the dictators of Europe turned a somersault. 

I want to point out to you that in this country we have a job to do 
and that job is to prepare this country so that it may defend this democracy 
that we prize so highly. 

I want to point out to you that if we are going to properly defend that 
democracy it is going to take more than strong, militant labor movements to 
do the job. Labor unions mean nothing when we meet up with the forces that 
are at large in the world today. It is going to take more than that. 

We may differ on the question of conscription and we may have honest 
differences, but I want to tell you in my opinion there are forces at work 
in this country today that do not want this country to be prepared. They 
are looking forward to the day when all Europe and the rest of the civilized 
world comes under the heel of the dictator, and they want to see the day 
when that dictator can march unopposed into the Americas and set up the 
brand of political philosophy that they like so damned well. 

I am not that kind of an American. I am too old to be in this draft 
and I enlisted too soon to be in the last one. We have a job to do here in 
the CIO. We are an important cog in this setup, in the setup of the economic 
structure of this country. We should be an important cog in the political 
setup of this country if we want to carry out our full responsibility to our- 
selves and the people we represent. 

But, as a previous speaker said, let’s be honest, let’s not kid ourselves, 
let’s not get the idea in our heads that we have a choice between war and 
peace. 

Let’s pass this resolution, which seems to me to go as far as this labor 
movement can go in trying to protect the interests of not only the young- 
sters who will be drafted into service, but will protect the interests of all 
of the American people insofar as they can be protected. 
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There is no use of us saying here that we don’t like the drafting system 
or the selective service system, call it by whatever name you desire. It is 
here. It is an actuality, it is a reality, it is the law of our land, it was ar- 
rived at by the democratic process of being passed by the people that we 
elect to represent us. If it does not suit us exactly we still have the right, 
because we still have a democracy, we still have the right to criticize it and 
offer suggestions for the betterment of that piece of legislation. But we 
must have it. We are not in the age of Indians anymore, and if we were, 
the weapons they used would be rather inadequate against the weapons used 
by the dictator countries today. 

We are in an age where it is going to take a long period of training in 
order to equip our Army and our Navy so that they can meet the forces that 
may attack us. 

I am not a war monger. I am not going to preach war and I am not 
ready yet to evacuate the State of New Jersey nor any other state in the 
nation, but there is nothing wrong in being prepared. There is no danger in 
being ready for any emergency. We see what happened to England. And 
we saw what happened in Russia. The laboring men of England were di- 
vided until we see what happened to them and while people of England 
quarreled, while the people all slept, these dictator countries prepared for 
the thing that we see over there today. America does not dare sleep and 
we must be prepared. The labor movement in Britain today is not divided 
and neither would we be divided in this country on this question if we were 
facing the same things that the people there are facing. 

And so I think it would be best if some of us would spend less time 
in criticizing the present administration of this country today and trying 
to discredit it and spend their time trying to tear down some of these foreign 
philosophies that have crept in here among us. That is the job we should 
be doing. We must see this thing as it is) We must think clearly and do 
the thing that seems to us to be right and quit using too much of this bally- 
hoo trying to divert the minds of the delegates in this convention away from 
the duty that we have to perform. 

DELEGATE BITTNER, Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee: Mr. 
Chairman and fellow delegates, I arise to support the report of the Com- 
mittee’s resolution and not to attempt in any way to discuss something that 
I know very little about, that is, international affairs. My time has been 
taken up in dealing with internal problems in the United States of America 
and what is going on in Europe, while we are interested in it, yet even the 
newspapers and the newspaper reporters themselves tell us in their press re- 
ports that they know nothing of what is going on in Europe except as they get 
the censored reports from the various governments in those countries. 

So I want to discuss this just as an ordinary working man who, as an 
American trade unionist discusses the issue that hundreds of other trade 
unionists in this great convention would discuss. 

The resolution itself deals with the internal problem of national defense. 
And may I say to this convention that it is my considered judgment and 
my most earnest conviction that there is only one institution in this country 
that will protect labor and those dependent upon labor and the nation as « 
whole, and that is our American CIO labor movement. And instead of dis- 
cussing what is going on in Europe I would rather discuss this resolution 
as it pertains to what we should do here in the United States. 
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Instead of taking up the time of the convention wondering what Con- 
gress is going to do and what the President of the United States is going to 
do and pleading with Congress and pleading with the administrators of the 
Government to do this and do that to protect labor, let me say to this 
convention again and again that as far as labor is concerned the only real 
protection it has is its union. 

So in order to keep us from being involved in war there is’ just one 
thing, as I see it, for us to do and that is that while we are talking about 
the government spending millions and millions of dollars for national defense, 
that we should be thinking of spending, if necessary, millions of dollars to 
organize the unorganized workers in America. And when we do that, when 
we stay with that task, then we will be doing something constructive and 
something fundamental to protect the interests of our people and the interests 
of our country. 

Let me say just this—I have been given a job of directing the campaign 
of organization in Bethlehem Steel, and I know there is just one force in 
America that will compel Bethlehem Steel to bargain collectively with the 
Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee, and that is the power and the influence 
and the force of the Steel Workers’ Union. And we expect to do that very job. 

I am not depending on a lot of politicians to make Bethlehem Steel do 
the thing that they should do. I am depending upon the same forces that 
labor has always depended upon. I am one of those that believe fundamentally 
that the destiny of labor lies with labor and I want to say to you again that 
I hope the day will never come in America when we will have to depend upon 
a lot of politicians to tell us as to the welfare of labor or to let them decide 
what the welfare of labor shall be in this country. 

This resolution says very definitely that the first line of national defense, 
and it is only a reiteration of former resolutions passed in our conventions, 
the first line of defense is the protection of our own rights. No man can 
disagree with that sort of logic. And that is what the resolution means. 

And so I say to you as I said before, I know nothing about international 
affairs and yet I believe I know as much as any other delegate in this con- 
vention about international affairs. I know so much about them that I realize 
that I know nothing about international affairs. 

But laws have been enacted. This resolution provides that the rights 
of labor shall be protected under those laws. Is there anything wrong with 
that sort of provision? Is there anything wrong about a report of that kind? 
Certainly not. 

And why drag in a lot of extraneous matters into these arguments that 
are not even mentioned in the report of the Resolutions Committee? 

There is no man here that wants to get into war, and that is what this 
resolution says. There is no man or woman here who desires that any of our 
civil liberties shall be taken away from us, and that is what the resolution says. 
There is no man or woman here who desires that our rights to organize 
shall be taken away from us, and that is what the resolution says. 

So, my friends, I say to you here in this great convention that instead 
of our delegates concerning themselves with international problems, our job, 
as I see it, and I take second place to no man living, for the free institutions 
of this Republic and that Flag, yet I believe that we have the right to organize 
and I know that the only way we can keep that right is to build our union 
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each day that we live. And when we talk about unions being destroyed in 
other countries, well, I am one of those American trade unionists that have 
no fear of what is going to happen in this country if we apply ourselves to 
the job of organizing the unorganized workers in America. 

Defense program or no defense program, we are going to organize the 
workers of Bethlehem Steel Corporation. Defense program or no defense 
program, we are going to get collective bargaining with the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation. 

And so that is why I say I am not depending on what we are going to 
do in Washington, because if I did all I would have to do would be to go to 
Washington and find out what they intend to do. But that would be putting the 
cart before the horse. 

What I want to see in Washington is not what the government is going 
to do to Bethlehem Steel, but I want to be in a position to go to Washington 
and tell Washington what the Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee intends 
to do about Bethlehem Steel. 

So I believe from the very bottom of my heart that we should discuss 
these questions from the standpoint of organized labor, from the standpoint 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations and of the unions affiliated 
therewith. 

I may be just a little bit old-fashioned, but over an experience of forty 
years I have never known labor to get anything in this or any other country 
except that which they were able to take through the power and the influence 
and the force of organized labor. 

So I am vitally interested in this resolution from the standpoint of 
organized labor, from the standpoint of CIO and from the standpoint of all 
the other unions affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Again, I am not interested in it as an internationalist, because I am not 
an internationalist. I am an American. And, my friends, what is good for 
the laboring man in America is good for all of our American institutions. 
So let us, instead of asking that this be done, and that, instead of quibbling 
about what we are going to do in Washington, let’s improve our minds here 
in this convention and convince ourselves that we are going to do our ie 
and organize the unorganized workers in America. 

CHAIRMAN MURRAY: May the Chair just infringe upon your 
indulgence for but a few minutes whilst he attempts to remind the delegates 
that both you and he have some responsibility in this convention? 

The Chair, of course, has given to each delegate the widest latitude to 
discuss these subjects brought to the attention of the convention from his 
own particular viewpoint, that is the delegate’s viewpoint, and in doing so he 
has extended to the delegates a license that runs beyond the rules governing 
this convention. It is a confession of weakness on my part that prompts me 
to say to you now, due to the circumstances over which you and I have no 
control, we expect to complete the work of this convention sometime to- 
morrow. 

There is still a tremendous amount of important subjects to be brought 
to the attention of the convention and I am going to ask our spellbinders 
here to join with me in conforming with the rules governing this convention, 
which limits each delegate to five minutes’ discussion on a subject. 

I am going to ask the delegates to confine this discussion to the subject 
matter before the convention. Now please join with me in expediting the 
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disposition of these important matters so the convention can close its sessions 
here tomorrow sometime. Those rules are going to be invoked even if I am 
a very moderate man. 

DELEGATE GOLDBLATT, California State Industrial Union: I rise to 
support the recommendation of the Committee. I like the program and I like 
it because it is solid, down-to-earth and something our membership can be 
interested in. 

Like Mr. Bittner, I am no specialist in foreign affairs and perhaps be- 
cause I am not we have had some difficulty understanding why it is that 
scrap iron has been shipped to Japan simultaneous with the issuance of 
declarations, almost declarations of war on Japan. We don’t understand 
why the longshoremen were ordered to send those supplies. Nor did we 
understand why we were ordered to load scrap iron, copper and munitions 
to the Italian Red Cross destined for Ethiopia several years ago. We didn’t 
understand enough about foreign affairs at that time either. And because 
some of us rise here to complain about a pattern of movement and maneuver 
which in our opinion bring us perilously close to war, we don’t think any 
delegate has the right to say whether we are patriotic Americans. 

The patriotic American today is the American who has the interests of 
his people at heart and refuses either to be intimidated or browbeaten by flag- 
waving or patriotism into relinquishing his rights. And if it means by 
standing here and demanding that they not only be in defense of the factories, 
but in defense of our jobs, not only defense of profits, but defense of our 
wages, not only defense of bonuses, but of our families and homes, if that 
be treason, then so be it, because loyal Americans will do just that, and the 
Committee’s report has a tremendous edge, that is the report which is based 
on our need. It is the type of program which will be naturally the part of 
the Officers’ Report which indicates in there the trend towards war and just 
such a program CIO cannot continue to have. Today it is up to the American 
labor movement to protect their interests and support all the people of 
America who are interested in decency and in prosperity and in keeping this 
country at peace. 

The report of the committee was adopted by unanimous vote. 


RESOLUTION R-27—-GUARANTEES OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
IN GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS, LOANS AND PURCHASES 


WHEREAS, (1) Many employers, who are denying their employees 
the benefits of labor laws, particularly the right to organize into unions of 
their own choosing and to engage in collective bargaining, have obtained 
and continue to seek government contracts or loans or to sell gold or silver 
to the United States; 

(2) The Attorney General of the United States and the Comptroller 
General of the United States have declared that the United States government 
has an absolute legal right to require of these employers full compliance with 
the labor laws; and 

(3) The Advisory Commission to the Council of National Defense has 
enunciated a labor policy which urges employers to comply with labor laws, 
but it failed to adopt any effective enforcement measures and at the same 
time approved the awarding of contracts and loans to anti-labor employers; 
now, therefore, be it 
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RESOLVED, that 

(1) The Congress of Industrial Organizations vigorously reaffirms its 
determination to obtain from the federal government a promulgation of a 
national policy that no government contracts be awarded or loans be made 
to and no gold or silver be purchased from any employer who does not comply 
with the laws of the nation which have been enacted for the benefit and 
protection of labor; 

(2) This policy can be effectively enforced only through the issuance 
by the President of the United States of an Executive Order which would: 

(a) Compel all agencies and departments of the United States govern- 
ment to deny government contracts or loans to and to refuse to purchase 
gold and silver from those who are not complying with orders of the Nationai 
Labor Relations Board or with the orders of any other administrative body 
charged with the enforcement of labor laws; and 

(b) Apply the same policy to the contracts and loans which have 
already been obtained under our national defense program. 

(3) This Convention condemns the action of the government officials 
in awarding government contracts and loans to scores of anti-labor corpora- 
tions such as Bethlehem Steel Company, Ford Motor Company, and the 
Phelps-Dodge Corporation, while these companies refused to comply with 
the labor laws of the nation and deny to their employees their right to 
organize into unions of their own choosing. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolutions proposed by: Milton Kaufman and Donal M. Sullivan of the 
American Newspaper Guild; Greater New York Industrial Union Council; 
United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers of America; Erie County In- 
dustrial Union Council; National Maritime Union. 

DELEGATE CHEYFITZ: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

SECRETARY PRESSMAN: (of the Committee): Mr. Chairman, there 
has been considerable public discussion on this question of government con- 
tracts and the protection of the rights of labor in those plants where they 
have government contracts and I think it might be helpful at this point at 
the beginning of our discussion of this resolution to point out the legal prob- 
lem that is involved and about which considerable confusion has arisen. 

About two years ago the CIO started out on this program to get the 
protection of collective bargaining through legislation from those corpora- 
tions enjoying the benefits of government contracts. At that time your 
president wrote to the President of the United States and suggested that in 
addition to, or simultaneous with getting of legislation it would be per- 
fectly legal for the President to issue an executive order which would compel 
all government agencies to insist that as a condition for getting the gov- 
ernment contracts the companies must comply with all the labor laws, 
including the National Labor Relations Act. 

At that time we were advised that such an executive order would not 
be legal. Since that time the CIO has been seeking legislation and three 
times legislation has passed the Senate and three times it has failed of 
passage in the House. 

When the national defense appropriations were made this last year, June 
of this year, the United States Government was given the authority to ne- 
gotiate all their contracts, in addition to issuing contracts, as a result of bids. 
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On the basis of this authority to negotiate contracts, once again the CIO 
began to seek an executive order from the United States Government, from 
the President of the United States, compelling all agencies to insist that as 
a condition companies will comply with the labor laws. 

The Attorney-General of the United States, and the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States have stated in formal opinions that they have 
issued that the United States Government has a perfect legal right to make 
as a condition of not only getting government contracts, whether it be 
negotiated or through bids, that the company must comply with the labor 
laws of the United States. 

Now the National Defense Commission issued a statement of policy 
on August 31st that companies getting government contracts should comply 
with the labor laws. 

On September 6th the Defense Commission issued a statement that 
as a condition of getting government contracts one of these conditions will 
be compliance with the labor laws of the country. 

On September 9th, three days later, the Bethlehem Steel Company got 
$625,000,000 of contracts. Since that time the heads of the War and Navy 
Departments have stated that they will consider in their discretion which 
companies they will desire to give contracts and in which there will be 
some that are not complying with the National Labor Relations Act. In 
other words, they have said they will consider violations of the Labor Act 
merely as one factor to be considered, but in their discretion they may decide 
that nevertheless even though those companies are violating the Wagner Act 
they can still enjoy and receive government ccntracts. 

Now, the answer to this problem is not that it be left to the discretion 
of any government official, because to do so simply means that the corpora- 
tions can say to the government officials, if we don’t get these contracts 
we will not go along with national defense. But if there is an absolute 
condition, an absolute requirement on the part of all government agencies 
that they cannot give any contract to any corporation that is in violation 
of any labor law, then the government officials will have no discretion in 
the matter and the corporation will have to comply with the labor laws and 
go along with national defense. 

The only way in which that can be done is through the issuance of an 
executive order from the President of the United States stating that all 
government agencies must comply with that provision, that no corporation 
will receive any government contracts which corporation is bound to be 
in violation of any labor law. 

DELEGATE THOMAS: United Automobile Workers: Mr. Chairman 
and delegates, it was my desire to speak on this particular resolution, one 
reason being that I happen to be one of the members of the National Labor 
Advisory Commission and on that Commission in every meeting we have had 
where this program has come up of the companies violating the National 
Labor Relations Act in getting orders I have supported a method such as 
this resolution provides as a member of that Labor Advisory Commission. 

I definitely think that these companies are violating the law and the 
reason I have such strong opinions on this matter is due to the fact that we 
have in our organization the Ford Motor Company, but it seems there are 
some people or delegates here who, when they had the opportunity to find out 
what my position was, should have gone to the proper people to find out that 
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The first thing that happened to me when I walked into this convention 
after battling in all these meetings for something along the line of this 
resolution, the statement was made to me, “How did you like the $122,000,000 
order given to the Ford Motor Company the day after election?” Well, 
frankly, brothers and sisters, I don’t like it, and I knew the purpose of that 
question when it was asked me and it so happened that in exercising my 
democratic rights I disagreed with the great chairman of this organization, 
or the president, on political policies, and I supported President Roosevelt 
for President. I saw nothing that would indicate to me in the past record 
of his opponent where Ford would not have gotten that $122,000,000 order 
the day after election anyhow. 

But I do think here that we have a problem that we should fight very 
violently on. I have been told that due to the lack of resources or goods 
to build motors contracts had to be given to the Ford Motor Company. 

As president of the United Automobile Workers I disagree with that 

statement due to the fact that I know in our industry we have additional 
facilities toward making motors. I had a committee from one of the larger 
automobile manufacturers come to see me the other day and asked if 
there was anything I could do to see if they could get more national defense 
orders. 
That company treats their workers as well as any company ‘possibly 
could and does not violate the National Labor Relations Act or any other 
act and our union has a good contract with that company. But the Ford 
Motor Company, who has had that opportunity, violates every section of 
social legislation that has been passed in the past few years and they still 
receive these contracts. 

I have been told here, do you want the government to help you organize 
the Ford plant? The answer to that is, no. The only thing I want is for 
Ford to be forced to obey the law, the same as any other citizen of this 
country. In violating this law the Ford Motor Company is firing dozens of 
our people every day. 

The National Labor Relations Board handed down a decision against 
the Ford Motor Company. We have over two hundred cases pending against 
the Ford Motor Company and they were held up for this one case and a 
decision has been handed down by the Supreme Court of Appeals in such 
matter. We have also had that case in the Circuit Court of Appeals. The 
only part of that case which we lost was the section dealing with free speech 
in which the court made the statement that we had no right to say that Ford 
could not pass out pamphlets or leaflets and tell the Ford workers what his 
opinion was. But, on the other hand, if that decision is right then we also 
are being discriminated against, regardless of that same decision. 

It so happens that the Secretary-Treasurer of our International Union, 
one of the Board Members and myself were arrested in front of the Ford 
plant for passing out leaflets; the very thing which this court was deciding 
that the Ford Motor Company should be allowed to do we were arrested for 
doing. We filed a case in the city of Dearborn in relation to the matter. 
One judge there declared this law unconstitutional and dismissed our case. 
The very next day 25 workers were again arrested, and warrants were handed 
down by another judge in the city of Dearborn. But what impressed me the 
most is that it appears the workers in legal matters do not have the same 
rights that the Ford Motor Company has. 
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Another reason why I think that these orders should not be given to 
the Ford Motor Company is because I am very much afraid that when Fifth 
Columnists are being talked about in this country, I am very much afraid 
that Mr. Henry Ford is the man we should be most afraid of. Henry Ford 
has not as yet sent the medal back to Hitler which Hitler bestowed upon him. 
I happen to know something about how France was defeated. I am afraid 
in giving Henry Ford these orders the same thing could happen here. 

We have a campaign going in the Ford Motor Company, which company 
is violating these laws, a campaign being led by Brother Widman, which is 
second to none, second to no organizational campaign that I know of in this 
country, and I don’t think there are delegates representing any International 
Union in this convention that have taken a more militant stand in organizing 
workers in this country than the United Automobile Workers have. But we 
have been hindered in every way in our organization there. Later on in 
the convention we have a couple of resolutions which Brother Widman, who 
is at the moment leading the Ford drive, wants to discuss with this conven- 
tion, but I think even though our drive is making great strides and re- 
markable strides in the organization of that company that you, the dele- 
gates of this convention can help us in that drive by insisting that Gov- 
ernment should enforce the law on the Ford Motor Company as well as other 
companies that have been violating the law before they get any orders which 
our people have to build for national defense. 

I thank you. 

DELEGATE JACK KROLL, Amalgamated Clothing Workers: Mr. Chair- 
man and Delegates, I arise in support of the proposition that no government 
contracts be given to law violators. I also want to say that it is a very 
simple proposition, and I don’t understand why it takes two sheets of type- 
written pages to state that proposition to this convention. The last resolution 
we passed took three sheets, and it also was very simple and could be stated 
in simple language. ; 

What I want to say to this convention is simply this: I want to make a 
confession I graduated from grammar school, and then I went into the factory 
to work, I had no opportunity to advance my education any farther, and I 
am not a lawyer, and I don’t think there are any lawyers as delegates to 
this convention, and why it is necessary . . . 

VICE-PRESIDENT MURRAY (interposing): Might the Chair ask the 
delegate to conform to the rules, and discuss the question before the House. 
You are altogether wrong in asserting there are no lawyers representing 
organizations in this convention, and I would like to suggest further that in 
the interest of the expeditious disposition of this convention’s business that 
each and every delegate conform themselves to the rules and discuss the 
subject matter before the House. Now, please do that. 

DELEGATE KROLL: Mr. Chairman, I like to vote, but I also like to 
know what I am voting on, and, frankly, I am confused. 

VICE-PRESIDENT MURRAY: You are not alone in your state of con- 
fusion. I have been confused here myself for a few days. 

DELEGATE JOHN OWENS: I want to discuss this thing because I 
know of no question that has been considered by this convention that needs 
more attention than this particular subject that you are now considering. 

I, as a representative of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
recommended by the President of this organization, together with Vice- 
President, Mr. Murray, and a Member of the Advisory Commission, Mr. Van 
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Bittner, reluctantly accepted the duty they asked me to assume, to go there 
and do what I could do in order to help national defense in conformity 
with the policies of this organization. I told the president of our organiza- 
iion and Mr. Hillman, the Labor Commissioner, that I would not go to 
Washington if it in any way affected my connection as President of the Ohio 
Coal Miners, that I would not accept the appointment if that job in Ohio was 
affected. I had the assurance from them that in no way would it affect my 
connections as president of the Ohio Coal Miners. 

For three months the members of the Advisory Commission and the 
committee representing the American Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations has been trying to get stipulated in all contracts 
certain labor provisions. After three or four weeks of effort we finally 
thought we had secured the greatest victory that had ever come to the 
American working people. We thought that we had established a principle 
that this Government would not give any business to any corporation or 
citizen unless that corporation or citizen was complying with all of the 
Federal and State laws on the statute books in this country. 

This report of this committee carries with it a recommendation that 
has been advocated by the president of this organization and his associates. 
He told me, “I want you and other representatives representing the CIO 
to insist upon these labor provisions being written in all of the contracts 
negotiated by this government,’’ and in every conference that I and others 
have participated we have said that uhese corporations must carry out the law. 

The reason why I want to put into the re.ords wuat really did take 
place is because the true facts have never been told to this convention. After 
we had adopted a certain labor policy it was referred to the Defense Com- 
mission and they adopted it by a unanimous vote. It was sent to the President 
of the United States, and he signed it and sent it to Congress in a special 
message, and then it was sent to the various federal departments that pur- 
chase war material and negotiate contracts. On October 1st Commissioner 
Hillman, in charge of the Labor Division of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission made public the following communication: 

“After I received a copy of the statement of principles cover- 
ing the award of negotiated contracts which was adopted by the 
Advisory Commission, and approved by the President of the United 
States, on September 13, 1940, I instructed our Procurement and 
Supply Division to be guided thereby in the letting of contracts. 
These Divisions were requested to inform contractors that full 
compliance with the aforesaid principles was expected. I am now 
engaged in the task of formulating the procedure whereby the 
substance of both the aforesaid principles and the statement of 
labor policies referred to herein is promptly made a condition of 
all contracts to be awarded.” 

(Signed) FRANK KNOX. 

Almost a duplicate communication was received from Robert T. Patter- 
son, Assistant Secretary of War. An informal opinion was rendered by the 
Attorney General, in substance, on October 2nd, again addressing a com- 
munication to Mr. Hillman, saying as follows: 

“We have given informal consideration to your oral request 
for advice as to the effect of findings by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, that an employer is in violation of the National Labor 
Relations Act. It seems too clear to admit of controversy, though 
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we will prepare a formal opinion if it is requested through the 
usual channels, that the findings of the National Labor Relations 
Board that an employer is in violation of the National Labor 
Relations Act are binding and conclusive upon the other agencies 
of the executive branches of the Government unless and until 
these findings are reversed by a court of competent jurisdiction.” 


Now, we thought that when these letters were written and this informal 
opinion was rendered by the Attorney General of the United States that they 
would be made a condition of contracts and that our contention that Bethlehem 
Steel and all other corporate interests violating the National Labor Relations 
Act would not receive any more business, but when it was made public a 
little man by the name of Smith from Alexandria, Virginia, assembled what 
is known as the Smith Committee, subpoenaed these gentlemen to appear 
before that Committee, and after they had made a formal declaration that 
these provisions would become a condition in every contract let by them, 
they reversed their position and simply told the Committee that this would 
just be one of the conditions that they would take under consideration in 
negotiating contracts; or, in other words, they tried to lead you and me to 
believe that they were sincere when they notified the representatives of labor 
on the Commission that this would be a condition provided for in every 
contract. And what labor is interested in is knowing whether these are just 
simply weasel words or promises given to them that may ease their con- 
tention to compel these large corporate interests that have violated every 
principle not only provided for in the Wagner Labor Relations Act but 
guaranteed us under the Constitution of our country. 

And I further say that the President of the United States has the au- 
thority to issue an executive order. Recently there has been created a Com- 
mission, and their legal department has prepared a legal document that gives 
him the right to commandeer and requisition any and all products produced 
by all corporations in America. Well, then, my friends, if he has that au- 
thority under the law—and we know he has—then is it not time that by 
executive order or by word of mouth that the President of the United States 
tell these corporate interests that they must abide by the laws on the statute 
books in this country? It won’t impede national defense to do that; it will 
encourage production. 

I am in favor of the resolution, and I just wanted to make this record 
so that those that are connected with this organization will know that I am 
not making any apologies for the actions of the Advisory Commission and am 
not making any apologies to the public for demanding that the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation carry out the laws written upon the statute books in this 
country. 

VICE-PRESIDENT RIEVE: Mr. Chairman, I hope I can confine my re- 
marks within the five minutes’ limit. 

I don’t know as a layman, and I am not interested whether or not the 
President has the power by executive order to stop the government from 
purchasing its needs from companies who violate the National Labor Relations 
Act or any other labor act. I have seen legal opinions both ways on that 
question. But I am interested that the government should not let contracts 
to anyone who violates labor laws in this country by one means or another. 

As a member of the Labor Policy Commission, at our first meeting we 
took up this very important question, and I say to this convention that there 
is probably no other question that is more important than this one. 
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After a few meetings we devised a labor policy that was submitted to 
the National Defense Commission and was adopted unanimously. To the 
best of my knowledge, that policy has been carried out by the purchasing 
departments of our government in its entirety with this one exception, where 
violations of the National Labor Relations Act are concerned. There was a 
question at which point it is considered that an employer has violated the 
Act; whether it was when the Board hands down its decision, or whether 
the employer violates the National Labor Relations Act when the courts pass 
upon it. I need not remind this convention that if it should happen to be 
that it is considered an employer has not violated the Act until such time as 
the courts finally pass upon it, very frankly it would not mean very much to 
us. All of us have had experiences, especially with the large corporations, 
that it takes two or three years before the case is finally adjudicated in the 
courts of this land. 

The Attorney-General ruled in an informal opinion that in his judgment 
the employer violates the law when the National Labor Relations Board 
passes judgment on the case. Immediately when that happened bedlam broke 
loose in Washington. The Smith Committee started to conduct hearings and 
probably there would have been grave danger of the Act being amended. 
Be that as it may, I am here to say very briefly that the National Defense 
Commission has up to this point not enforced—probably because it was not 
able to enforce, I don’t know for what reasons—that part of the labor policy 
adopted by the Labor Policy Commission. 

Now, I heard an argument that it is difficult to enforce the collective 
bargaining feature of that policy as to a corporation like Bethlehem Steel. 
It has been said that Bethlehem Steel manufactures about 80 per cent of the 
armor plate in this country. If that be so or not, I don’t know. But if the 
government would stop giving Bethlehem Steel contracts that would mean 
that our rearmament program would come to an end. With that policy, I 
entirely disagree. If that is true then certainly we are in a bad way, when 
one corporation has a monopoly on a product that is badly needed by the 
government and can tell the government that it will or will not abide by the 
law of this land. I would not even go that far. If that is the case, it is my 
feeling, as a layman, not as an attorney, that the government possesses 
powers under the new defense legislation to take over, if necessary, those 
corporations and operate them as government property in order to supply 
its needs. 

I wanted to say in these remarks I am willing to give the Defense Com- 
mission credit, there were many violations of all types of laws, the Walsh- 
Healey Act, the Wage and Hour Act, and many other acts, and to the best 
of my knowledge all these laws are now being complied with except the 
National Labor Relations Board, and it is up to labor in this country to see 
that that law is complied with. 

VICE-PRESIDENT REID ROBINSON: Mr. Chairman and fellow dele- 
gates, it won’t take me five minutes to tell you I don’t like the idea of spend- 
ing the taxpayers’ money to give contracts to violators of the various labor 
laws. 

I come before you as a representative of an organization that is doubly 
aggrieved. In the first place we are aggrieved in the instance where big 
mining corporations are given contracts on the defense program, even 
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though they are in violation of the Wagner Law and other laws. I don’t need 
to go into that, because it has been very well expressed to you, that phase 
of this law, by Delegate Pressman. However, there is another phase of it I 
would like to discuss just briefly so you will know the reason why we have 
the purchase of gold and silver by the Treasury Department in this resolution. 

We have been trying for the past four years to get the President of 
the United States to give an executive order that would require the Treasury 
Department to insist upon compliance with the various labor laws, if they 
were to sell their gold and silver to the Treasury of the United States. The 
law is quite specific and the President has that authority. However, we have 
been told by the President that he has not the authority and the Treasury 
Department spent four pages in legal technicalities in telling us why the 
Treasury Department should not see that the law of the land is lived up to. 

We have been told to go into the Congress of the United States and get 
additional legislation, and for the past four years we have been bouncing like 
a rubber ball between the administrative end of government and the legislative 
end, getting told in both places that we could get no relief, and that these 
large mining corporations could continue to get the bonus on silver and get 
the high price that is now being paid for gold from the Treasury Department, 
whether or not they live up to the laws of the land relative to labor. And we 
have suffered much. Our people in the Tri-State District have been on the 
picket line for the past five years. Our people have suffered much, and we 
come before you now and ask you to assist us in helping those people who 
have been out of work all these years, and in giving to the workers in the 
rest of the gold and silver mining industry the same benefits you enjoy in 
other industries in this nation. 

I heartily support this resolution and hope you will all go back to your 
organizations and help us win this very important battle for labor. 

PRESIDENT LEWIS: This subject is important because it runs to the 
question of whether the law of the United States will be enforced on the 
rich and poor alike, or merely the poor. 

For nearly three years your organization has been seeking this relief. 
There have been many verbal conferences with the President of the United 
States, and voluminous exchange of correspondence with him referring to his 
legal rights to issue an executive order, and in legislative activities before the 
Congress, where three times a measure was passed through the Senate provid- 
ing that these contracts should not be awarded to law violators. The President 
did not want to issue the order for the reason, (a) that he did not possess the 
authority, and (b) because he did not want to do it. 

We demonstrated in a legal way that he did have the authority, and 
cited the authority under the statute of the Federal Government. In addition 
to that the Comptroller General of the United States has issued a formal 
opinion saying that the authority did exist for the issuance of an executive 
order, and again the Attorney-General of the United States has entered an 
opinion which says that Government Departments do have the authority to 
withhold government contracts to any concern or corporation, individual or 
partnership, that does not live up to the Wagner Labor Relations Act as set 
forth in decisions by the Board. So what remains? Nothing more and nothing 
less but for the President to determine whether or not he will give labor this 
relief which it has been praying for for three years, a relief given to labor 
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three times by the Senate of the United States in a legislative enactment and 
blocked by the Democratic Party control of the House organization. I mean 
by that the Speaker and Majority Leader, and the Committee on Rules. The 
Committee on Rules has each time refused to grant a rule that would permit 
the members of the House of Representatives to vote ‘“‘yes” or “no” on this 
proposition. And I might tell you, in passing, that each time this bill has 
passed the Senate we have had pledged to us in the House of Representatives 
a majority number of those Congressmen who, if given a chance to vote, 
would have passed this bill, but the House leadership, and the House 
Committee on Rules said no, and the White House has never raised its 
hand or its voice to say to the House organization or the Committee on Rules, 
“The democratic processes would require that the: people’s representatives 
be given a chance to express themselves on this subject.” 

So what, you exponents of democracy, so what? 

This law should be enforced. The record of this convention says thirteen 
billion, five hundred million dollars worth of defense contracts have been let 
without a question being asked by governmental authorities as to whether 
these corporations were or were not in compliance with the law of the land 
as enacted by the Federal Congress. Neither has the factor of competitive 
relationship been involved in it, as demonstrated by the fact that out of 
thirteen billion, five hundred million dollars worth of contracts awarded, 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation took one billion, two hundred million dollars 
worth of that business. Why? Because by defying the Wagner Act they were 
able to maintain a wage structure from eight to ten per cent less than the 
prevailing wage structure in the steel industry. And another factor, because 
Bethlehem Steel used foreign iron ore coming into this country duty free. 
They use 90 per cent of all the iron ore that comes to America, and they do 
not have to pay for iron ore mined in American mines by American workmen 
receiving an American wage. They get their iron ore in Chile and in Cuba. 
And do any of you know anything about the conditions that prevail in the 
iron ore mines of Chile, where they take what they call the Chilean peons 
and use them from three and a half to four years, and send them home to 
die, to die. And that ore mined under those conditions, and transferred to 
Sparrow’s Point in Buffalo in ships owned by Bethlehem Steel comes in com- 
petition with the iron ore mined in America’s iron mines where Americans 
work. That is the reason Bethlehem Steel was able to take these contracts. 
They could take government contracts at will because of these advantages; 
low wages in their own plants here, and iron ore that was smeared with the 
blood of the peons of Chile and Cuba. And in doing so the government of 
the United States was competitively unfair to those corporations here in our 
own country who for reasons of benevolence or reasons of expediency paid 
an American wage, collectively bargained with their employees, and who 
had contracts with the CIO, they were penalized day by day by this con- 
dition, and they found themselves at a commercial disadvantage, so that 
before the so-called war emergency came along Bethlehem Steel was able 
to take 60 per cent of all contracts awarded by the government of the 
United States for anything they manufactured, ships, armor plate, guns, 
munitions, steel, rails, equipment of any character; and that is what they 
took. They said to themselves, “It probably won’t be expedient for us to 
take it all; we will just take 60 per cent.” And they have taken a billion, 
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two hundred million dollars worth of those contracts out of the thirteen billion, 
five hundred million dollars worth awarded. 

And nobody stops them. And the President can stop them, and he can 
restore the competitive relationship in the steel industry and in other industry 
by insisting that all who have the advantage of these contracts and who 
accept the public money shall obey the laws enacted by the representatives 
of that same public, the people. 

Surely this rule should be applied to the multifarious mining industry; 
surely this rule should be applied to Mrs. Hearst and her gold mining opera- 
tions, surely the great Guggenheim mining family, with its vast millions, 
surely the Phelps-Dodge Syndicate should be made to comply with this Act, 
and the gold and the silver that they mine and sell to the government of the 
United States should be mined in conformity with the law, and the great 
copper companies and the lead companies and the other mineral and mining 
concerns that sell to this government should comply with this rule. 

Our government has increased the price of gold from the twenty dollar 
world standard to thirty-five dollars an ounce. We are buying the world’s 
supply of gold. I won’t make any comments on the general gold policy, 
or what it does to America, because that is another subject, but I am talking 
of conditions here at home. The cost of those gold purchases is charged to 
the public debt of the United States, and some day if that debt is ever 
liquidated in orthodox custom it will have to be paid by your children and 
your grand-children, and while you are waiting for your children and your 
grand-children to reach man and womanhood estate, in order to carry out and 
liquidate this burden you are paying the interest, and that interest is being 
assessed against us as you sit here today, and the interest burden of the 
United States Government is greater than it ever was before in history, in 
the history of this nation or any other nation. 

So why in the name of equity and good conscience cannot labor induce 
the President of the United States, the protector of the people, to say that 
this law should be enforced not alone against the weak and the lowly but 
against the rich and the powerful and the opulent, and against those who 
would exploit labor and arrogate to themselves the privileges of their great 
wealth and great power and great prestige? What about the ill-fed and 
ill-clad and the ill-housed? There are 52,000,000 of them. Some of them 
work in these steel mills, in these gold mines, in these copper mines and these 
other industries when they have a chance to work. Many people have said 
this is merely a pet proposition of John Lewis’. Certainly it is a pet 
proposition of John Lewis’, because it is one of those pet propositions of 
his that run to the welfare and the protection of millions and the great 
strength and grandeur of this republic; and I call upon this champion of 
human rights who sits in the White House to be guided by the logic of the 
situation and ky his oath to uphold the law of this government and the 
Constitution of the United States and give to labor this relief for which 
it pays. 

I thank you. 

A DELEGATE: Mr. Chairman. 

CHAIRMAN MURRAY: For what purpose does the delegate rise? 

A DELEGATE: I arise to inquire if I could have one moment in which 
to take issue with some of the things our president has said. 
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CHAIRMAN MURRAY: My judgment, Delegate, is this, that we 
have been discussing this resolution now for a considerable period of time, 
and I doubt that it would be advisable under the circumstances to inflict a 
lot of unnecessary pain upon a delegation that is anxious to make disposition 
of the question. 

That statement is not to be taken as a reflection on the delegate who 
asked for recognition, but merely a request from the Chair to the delegate 
to cooperate with the Chair in the expeditious disposition of this convention 
business. 

The question was called for. 

CHAIRMAN MURRAY: The question recurs upon the motion to adopt 
the report of the Committee. 

The report of the Committee was adopted. 


TESTIMONIAL TO PRESIDENT JOHN L. LEWIS 


VICE-PRESIDENT MURRAY: It is my understanding that President 
Berne of the International Architects, Engineers, Chemists & Technicians 
International Union desires to say just a few brief words to the convention 
in regard to a testimonial that that organization desires to present to the 
President of this organization, so the delegates will remain seated for a few 
moments. After these proceedings are over we can adjourn for the day. 

DELEGATE BERNE, Architects and Engineers Union: Mr. Chairman 
and delegates, I came to this convention charged with one privilege which I 
imagine I will enjoy more than anything else. Unfortunately, in one of my 
rare moments of weakness, which will be quite understandable to the delegates, 
I was so carried away by the emotional impact of the addresses of President 
Lewis on Monday and Tuesday that I practically completely lost my voice. 
However, if it is necessary for me to continue even by the sign language, I 
am quite sure that the message I am about to convey will be understood by 
everybody. 

I speak for a great body of workers in this country, numbering about one 
half million men and women of the technical professions, whose skill and genius 
have contributed to the material and cultural well-being of this country and 
the rest of the world and have brought this nation to that standard to which 
all other nations aspire. 

Most of us know the story and the background of these technical workers. 
Many, many years ago those anti-labor elements who have always been present 
with us decided to put a big, fancy white collar on our people, and instead of 
confining themselves to that part of the anatomy to which it properly belonged 
made it a little larger and fitted it over both our ears and our mouths, over 
our mouths so we could no longer speak out for our just rights, and over our 
eyes so we could not see where our true interests lie, side by side with organ- 
ized labor. 

I have come here today.to pay tribute to the great movement of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations and the great president of that movement 
who typifies more than any other single individual the policies and programs 
for which it stands. We are paying this tribute because this great movement 
has made possible the articulation of our just dues and the recognition of our 
contributions to society and civilization, and has made it possible for our people 
to participate in the social legislation which this great movement of ours has 
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won. Yes, at long last our people have ripped that collar off their eyes and 
their mouths, and they look with extreme suspicion upon any big industrial 
corporation who in lieu of a pay raise attempts to place a white collar on this 
worker. He is suspicious because he knows every time such a collar is pre- 
sented to him the shirt which would logically go with it is missing. 


Yes, times have changed, and we are grateful to the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. There is a new order of things. Today in the front line 
trenches of labor defense several hundreds of technical workers, working in 
the Vultee plant are marching side by side on the picket line with the workers 
in that plant and under the banners of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
in our international union. It is no wonder that the great tycoons in this coun- 
try, who for so long have exerted an influence over these people to make them 
believe their interests were identified with management, fear the organization 
we represent and fear the CIO. They know full well that our people know that 
through the instrument of the CIO the technical brains in this country will one 
day be able to realize their fondest dreams, and that is an uninterrupted period 
whereby it can apply the skill and genius accumulated over centuries to the 
designing of instruments which will enrich our cultural welfare and our mate- 
rial well-being and not to the designing of instruments of destruction. 


We feel these things very deeply. The men and women of this country 
who have designed the secret bomb sights and torpedoes and so forth have 
been given a raw deal, working almost exclusively under conditions far below 
the men and women whose work they supervise. It is therefore no wonder that 
under the sponsorship and encouragement of the leadership of the CIO that 
these men and women are flocking to the ranks of organized labor. 


We have sought in some way to express our feelings on this matter, to 
convey to this great movement represented by the delegates assembled here 
the true meaning of our appreciation of these things. A great artisan in the 
city of San Francisco, a CIO member, Patri by name, has put down in black 
and white by hand a picture story of the evolution of the white collar worker 
from the confused individual emerging from the universities of this country, 
striving towards his ultimate destiny where he finds himself in the ranks of 
organized labor, and he has produced a book of about 130 continuous drawings 
and printed them himself, and under the sponsorship of the Architects, Engi- 
neers, Chemists and Technicians’ Union has dedicated this book to the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations and to John L. Lewis, its leader. 


I therefore deem it a great privilege to turn to President Lewis and convey 
to him the esteem and affection and love and confidence of the men and women 
of our organization for his leadership, his sympathy and profound understand- 
ing of our problems, and his desire at all times at every turn of the road to 


help us. 

President Lewis, it gives me indeed a great pleasure to present this book 
to you. 

(Applause. ) 

PRESIDENT LEWIS: Mr. Chairman and President Berne of the Archi- 
tects, Engineers, Chemists & Technicians International Union, be assured 


that I am profoundly touched by your testimonial and your confidence, which 
is implied by the gift which you have presented me. I, too, have dreamed 
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some dreams of the day that would come when the millions of white collar 
workers in America would come to understand that after all their lives and 
their destiny and their well-being lies along the same lines as the other 
workers of America. It is true that through generations corporate employers 
of the country have taught their engineers, their chemists, their technicians, 
their white collar workers they were in truth and in fact a part of manage- 
ment, that they were superior to and above the manual worker, and many 
were prone to believe it and accept that philosophy. It is also true that in 
recent years those same white collar workers, so essential to the enterprise 
of modern industry, have come to understand that when business volume 
fell off and plant operation began to subside that they, although a part of 
management and a part of plant operation, were laid off and dispossessed 
from their job with the same ruthless enterprise that was applied to the 
millions of manual workers throughout the country. Out of that experience 
I think has come a greater understanding that each worker, whether it be by 
hand or brain or whether he wears a white collar or a suit of overalls, has to 
play his part in the rehabilitation of economic America, and play his part in 
the councils and the free forums of labor in our own country in devising 
those social and those political policies that must be soundly and wisely 
devised if in the future we are to live together with that degree of happiness 
which we all contemplate and for which we all hope. 


I am happy that the CIO for the first time in the history of the labor 
movement of our country has been able to make even a limited contribution 
to the formation and the growth and expansion of these white collar or- 
ganizations. Some of these organizations have made great strides, the Office 
and Professional Workers and others, they have really accomplished a pre- 
dicted degree of progress with the limited facilities and limited help that 
could be given them by our own movement, and I look forward to the day 
as we increase and expand the numerical strength of our mighty organi- 
zation in the basic industries, and as they become more powerful and strong 
with greater strength and energy, that they will contribute in an increasing 
way to the aid and the assistance of these men in the white collar classifica- 
tions of industry. 


To you, President Berne, my compliments, my appreciation, my good 
wishes to you and your membership. 


Thank you. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A number of miscellaneous announcements were made, and announce- 
ments as to the times and places of committee meetings to be held. 


CHAIRMAN MURRAY: Might I suggest to the convention before 
adjourning that we would like to have all of our delegates here tomorrow 
morning at 9:30, we want to start on time; we have a heavy schedule ahead 
of us, there is still a tremendous amount of work to be done. Be here on 
the job tomorrow morning at 9:30 pormptly. 


In accordance with the action of the convention yesterday, the con- 
vention now stands adjourned to meet here tomorrow morning at 9:30. 

(Whereupon the convention stood adjourned at 2:00 o’clock, P.M., to 
reconvene tomorrow, November 22, 1940, at 9:30 o’clock, A.M.) 
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FIFTH DAY—FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
November 22, 1940. 


The convention was called to order by Vice-President Reid Robinson at 
9:40 o’clock, A. M. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
(resumed) 


DELEGATE THOMAS KENNEDY, Chairman of the Committee and 
Delegate Lee Pressman, Secretary of the Committee, resumed the report of 
the Resolutions Committee as follows: 


RESOLUTION R-28—HEALTH 


WHEREAS, (1) The CIO has consistently urged the need of a com- 
plete program of medical care for the American people, 

(2) The National Defense Program has made imperative the immediate 
institution of such a program because the health of the American people is 
indispensable to national defense, and 

(3) One-third of the American people now receive no medical care 
worthy of its name, and the wage earners and low income groups cannot afford 
adequate medical care because the costs of medical care are disorganized and 
excessive; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO reaffirms its support for the immediate 
adoption of a national health program, including insurance for medical care 
on a federal basis covering all persons, free medical care for those who can- 
not afford insurance, cash benefits for temporary disability to workers, and 
the construction of needed hospitals in rural and urban areas throughout the 
country, and 

(2) That as a spur to the adoption of the foregoing program, wherever 
possibie CIO unions assist in the formation of general medical cooperatives 
in their communities. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolutions proposed by: 

United Office and Professional Workers of America. 

Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists & Technicians. 

United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers of America. 

DELEGATE CHEYFITZ: I move the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was duly seconded. 

DELEGATE MARY L. McGORKEY, State County and Municipal Work- 
ers: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, my inclination would be to vote 
of course for this resolution and let it go. 

In the fight in the last two years of the CIO to bring about the passage of 
the health bill we learned a great many things. In 1928 President Hoover 
established a committee to study the health needs of our country, and since 
that time surveys have been conducted in every state of the United States 
and very shocking facts have been brought to our attention as to health condi- 
tions in every state. We learned in the northwestern states two-thirds of the 
people receive no medical care, in the southern states one-third of the babies 



































are brought into the world by aid of mid-wives or no attention at all. In the 
New England states women delivered of babies in hospitals are sent home 
within from one to three days if they have no money for the hospitals. We 
know 200 people die every day in the United States of America from tubercu- 
losis, and we are fighting for the health bill. 

The very loud spokesman for the American Medical Association, Mr. 
Morris Fishbein, said that a little sickness is not too high a price to pay for 
democracy. And then we went to Washington before the Senate Committee 
to fight this bill, and from New York state—the state I come from—we were 
told by Dr. Booth, the chairman of the Medical Society from New York state, 
that he thought any medical care and health bill would be a further taxation 
in order to take care of those in the western and southern part of the country. 

For a few minutes I would like to tell you what the best state in the union 
provides for the working people of our state. In New York we have 118 
patients in the municipal hospitals for every 100 beds. That means for every 
100 occupying beds there are 18 sleeping in the corridors. In the city hospitals 
we run 99 per cent capacity at all times. The hospitals are understaffed and 
the supplies so inadequate, not in every hospital but in the majority of hos- 
pitals. 

The organized hospital workers in our state went to our city and state 
lawmakers and fought to increase budgets. We are told they just hadn’t the 
money to take care of those things. We indicated there were 120 male 
patients, with one nurse taking care of them; and pneumonia patients, very ill, 
60 or 70 of them, with one nurse. It was the CIO organized hospital workers 
that had to bring to the attention of the officials of the city that some of the 
men and women, many of them employed for $30 a month in the city hospitals 
in the city of New York, were alcoholic, were not workers, they are basically 
drifters, and we had to put on a campaign for six months in order to bring 
about a dismissal of unfit people in the hospitals so a good, honest worker 
could be employed. 

In this struggle we found out that the plight of the hospital workers was 
excluded from every piece of labor legislation, since we have been talking in 
terms of labor legislation. Organized nurses in the city of New York wear 
their union cards sewed inside their scapular. If we were known to be union 
members we would be dismissed. They order people to keep nurses and hospital 
workers from organizing. 

Whenever we talk about a national health program, including insurance 
for medical care, and free medical care for those who cannot afford insurance, 
and construction of needed hospitals, we are told at every turn it is going to 
cost too much money. We say it is costing the workers of the United States 
ten billion dollars annually as a result of illness and premature deaths; that 
the life of the industrial worker in the United States is shortened 10 years as 
compared with non-industrial workers; but in every instance, whether the 
federal government, or state or city government, we are told it is going to cost 
money, and in these days that is rather shocking. Sometimes we almost have 
to go into a fantasy to understand current events; and with the people of the 
United States saying that we want cures for our ill and hospital care for our 
tuberculosis patients, we are told that it cannot be done. So far the federal 
government has answered pleas by building battleships instead of bringing 
medical care to the people of our country. I thank you. 

The motion to adopt the report of the committee was carried. 
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RESOLUTION R-29—TAXES 


WHEREAS, (1) Our present federal and state tax structure imposes 
a disproportionate burden upon the consumer incomes of wage earners and 
low income groups; 

(2) Recent federal tax legislation has aggravated this disproportion in 
that the recent federal defense tax legislation imposed one-half of the burden 
of raising new revenues upon such consumer incomes, while large aggregates 
of wealth and income go untaxed, and the excess profits tax is completely 
nullified by loopholes and exemptions; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO calls for a revision of our tax structure 
so as to serve the double purpose of imposing taxes according to ability to 
pay and effecting a redistribution of our national income from excess savings 
to consumer purchasing power; and 

(2) The CIO calls for the enactment of sound tax legislation including 
the elimination of all forms of consumer taxes, direct or indirect, the imposi- 
tion of genuine excess profits tax, an end to tax-exempt securities, progres- 
sive tax rates upon upperbracket corporate and personal incomes, increased 
inheritance taxes, and a tightening up of administrative loopholes. 

DELEGATE CHEYFITZ: I move the adoption of the resoluti: n. 

The motion was duly seconded and the report of the Committee was 
adopted. 


RESOLUTION R-30—LABOR REPRESENTATION ON GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES 


WHEREAS, (1) Labor has a vital stake in the administration of all 
important legislation and its interests can only be protected by affording 
recognition to labor in appointments to policy-determining positions in the 
federal and state agencies; and 

(2) The creation of added governmental agencies such as the National 
Defense Commission and the various local draft boards has re-emphasized the 
necessity for equal labor representation on governmental agencies; now, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO, recognizing both the rights and obli- 
gations of the American people, urges and insists that labor be given equai 
representation with consumers and farmers, as well as industry, upon all im- 
portant federal and state governmental agencies, and that the representation 
of labor should be drawn from the ranks of organized labor and be truly rep- 
resentative of and be acceptable to those labor organizations for which they 
are chosen to represent; and 

(2) The CIO expresses its belief that such representation will insure 
the administration of important social legislation and the exercise of execu- 
tive powers in accordance with the intent of the laws and the mandate given 
to the executive branches of the government. 

DELEGATE CHEYFITZ: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE VAN GELDER, Marine and Shipbuilding Workers: Mr. 
Chairman and brother delegates, I will be very brief in the few remarks I 
have to make. The Shipyard Workers have been engaged in defense con- 
struction for more than seven years. We have had some experience in the 
matter of dealing with government agencies. Practically all the work in the 
American shipyards has been government work. Since our organizaiion was 
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founded in 1983, in our dealings with the administration, the administrative 
agencies of our Federal Government, we have found that we could not expect 
any support or assistance in our efforts to organize shipyards engaged in con- 
structing naval vessels for the United States Government; and in fact one 
time when we had a strike in progress at the Electric Boat Company in New 
London, Connecticut, on the issue of recognition of the organization, the 
United States Navy Department awarded contracts for submarines to the 
Electric Boat Company at the very time our picket line was in front of the 
gates of that shipyard, and we feel very strongly that labor must seek more 
and more representation on the government agencies who have such tre- 
mendous power over our industry. 

I would like to say, however, that since the National Defense Commis- 
sion has been established we have had more consideration than at any previous 
time in our seven years, that we have had fair treatment and honest dealing 
and constructive assistance from Mr. Sidney Hillman as a member of that 
Defense Commission in our disputes in the shipbuilding industry in the past 
six months. 

I want to give you one concrete and significant example. One month ago, 
with Mr. Hillman’s assistance, we settled a dispute at the New York ship- 
yards with a 7 per cent wage increase for our 9,000 members there without 
any strike, and this in contrast to our strike at the same yard in 1935 where it 
took 16 weeks of strike before the matter was settled, and there was that 
holdup of construction of naval vessels. We believe Mr. Hillman is entitled 
to a great share of the credit for what he accomplished in preventing that 
strike in the New York shipyard last month. 

I also want to take this opportunity on behalf of the membership of my 
organization, the Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America, of endorsing 
with approval the remarks on the subject of representation on the Defense 
Commission and Administrative Board which were made by Mr. Philip Murray 
before this convention on Tuesday morning. I read and studied very carefully 
Mr. Murray’s remarks, and I believe they are able and constructive and that 
they show Mr. Murray has a keen sense of the problems of this situation and 
of the problems that confront us in getting adequate representation under the 
defense setup. 

The motion to adopt the report of the committee was carried. 


RESOLUTION R-31—RADIO FACILITIES 


WHEREAS, (1) The use of radio facilities by labor unions is indis- 
pensable to the exercise of freedom of speech and press; and 

(2) The existing practices of the broadcasting industry have resulted 
in the discriminatory denial of the use of radio facilities to labor unions while 
corporations are free to make both direct and subtle use of the radio to cham- 
pion their interests; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO instructs its Executive Officers to study the 
problem of equal use of radio facilities and, if necessary, to endorse and sup- 
port legislation which would guarantee equal use of radio facilities to the 
American people. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolution proposed by: 

Monongahela Valley Industrial Union Council. 

DELEGATE CHEYFITZ: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was duly seconded and the report of the Committee was 


adopted. 
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RESOLUTION R-32—ALIENS 


WHEREAS, The passage of the Alien Registration Act and the pending 
bills attacking the rights of aliens menaces civil liberties of all the American 
people by striking at the rights of minorities; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO pledges itself to constant vigilance 
that the Alien Registration Act be administered with a due regard to the 
rights of aliens as well as to their duties; condemns measures such as the 
Hobbs and Dempsey Bills and opposes the illegal discrimination against honest 
and faithful employeés on account of their non-citizenship; and 

(2) That the CIO urges a national policy towards our non-citizens 
based upon the speedy naturalizations of all aliens who are ready and willing 
to share the rights and duties of democratic citizenship. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolutions proposed by: 

United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers of America. 

United Office & Professional Workers of America. 

State, County & Municipal Workers of America. 

DELEGATE CHEYFITZ: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was duly seconded and the report of the Committee was 
adopted. 

RESOLUTION R-33—ANTI-LYNCHING 

WHEREAS, The bill to eliminate lynching, which has been a bar to 
the extension of democracy to millions of Negro workers and underprivileged 
white workers, has repeatedly been passed by the House of Representatives 
of the Federal Congress but blocked by the obstructive tactics of the 
southern Senators; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this Convention endorses the principle of Federal 
anti-lynching legislation and call upon the people of this country to demand 
of the southern Senators that they cease their obstruction to the passage 
of this legislation. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter 
of a resolution proposed by United Electrical Radio and Machine Workers 
of America. 

DELEGATE CHEYFITZ: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE NEAL WEAVER, Packinghouse Workers: Mr. Chairman 
and delegates, I arise in support of the resolution. Certainly if America is to 
maintain its free institutions which it has enjoyed over these centuries the least 
America can do, both black and white, is to be consistent. 

For a number of years the fair name of America and this land has been 
discredited by acts of un-Americanism and brutality, particularly through the 
South. We are hoping that the CIO will go on record, as it has gone on record, 
calling to the attention of the President so that this vicious practice, through 
public sentiment, will be discontinued forever in this land of ours. 

Some years ago I happened to go back to Springfield, Mo., which, by the 
way, is my home. At that time a most brutal murder occurred there. Three 
black boys were accused of a crime that had never been substantiated. How- 
ever, those three men were dragged one mile from the jail to the public square 
and were treated most brutally and left hanging before society on Easter 
Sunday morning. Think of that in America, the freest and greatest land in all 
the universe, tolerating such a thing as that in this great land of ours. I want 
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to say here and now that such practice should hold this country up to the 
shame and ridicule of the dictators of Europe. Mussolini and Hitler and Stalin 
surely are glad to see such mob action occur in this fair land of ours, which is 
known throughout the world as the home of the free and the land of the brave. 

When are we going to stop this brutal savagery when we here and now 
in this grand convention of ours bring the attention of the world to this terrible 
crime on society? I say let America become more consistent and more nearly 
the thing that we have known her by, the proudest land in all the world. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 


RESOLUTION R-34—FOOD STAMP PLAN 


WHEREAS, The Food Stamp Plan has provided a highly successful 
means of directing surplus agricultural commodities and other products from 
producers to unemployed workers and others who need them; now, therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO continue to urge a rapid extension of the 
plan throughout the country and an increase in the number of commodities 
covered and the number of workers who can use the plan. 

DELEGATE CHEYFITZ: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was duly seconded and the report of the Committee was 
adopted. 

RESOLUTION R-35—HARRY BRIDGES 


WHEREAS, A bill has been introduced having for its single purpose the 
deportation of Harry Bridges in contravention of democratic principles 
and notwithstanding the fact that after a full and open hearing Harry 
Bridges has been freed of the false charges raised by enemies of the labor 
movement; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO hereby opposes the unconstitutional attempt 
to deport Harry Bridges and protests the attack upon him as an attack upon 
organized labor. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter 
of a resolution proposed by: 

United Electrical Radio and Machine Workers of America. 

DELEGATE CHEYFITZ: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was duly seconded and the report of the Committee was 
adopted. 

RESOLUTION R-36—ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


WHEREAS, (1) The application of the anti-trust laws to curb the 
activities of labor unions represents a perversion of these laws from their 
intended purpose to control the evils flowing from monopolies and commerce 
combinations; and 

(2) Recent decisions of the United States Supreme Court in the Apex 
case and the Federal Court of Appeals in the Fur Workers case have 
recognized that the efforts of labor unions to establish national collective 
bargaining standards and to eliminate non-union competition are not subject 
to the anti-trust laws; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO hails the judicial recognition of labor’s 
freedom from the bonds of the anti-trust laws, and insists that the Depart- 
ment of Justice abandon its attack upon labor’s right and instead carry 
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out the principles of these decisions making secure labor’s freedom of 
independent economic action. 

DELEGATE CHEYFITZ: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was duly seconded and the report of the Committee was 
adopted. 


RESOLUTION R-37—RED CROSS AND COMMUNITY CHEST 


WHEREAS, The workers of this country have been substantial con- 
tributors to the American Red Cross and the Community Chest for carrying 
out their humanitarian objectives; now, therefore, be 1t 

RESOLVED, That this convention calls upon the Governing Boards 
of the American Red Cross and Community Chest to afford adequate repre- 
sentation to organized labor in recognition of its contribution and furtherance 
of the objectives of the American Red Cross and Community Chest. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter 
of a resolution proposed by United Office and Professional Workers of 
America. 

DELEGATE CHEYFITZ: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was duly seconded and the report of the Committee was 
adopted. 


RESOLUTION R-38—NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS ACT 


WHEREAS, (1) The past year’s history of the National Labor Relations 
Act has been notable for the defeat of the attempts by employer groups 
and the AFL Executive Council to destroy the law by amendment, the 
increasing judicial acceptance of the principles of the Act and of the 
decisions of the Labor Board; 

(2) At the same time the administration of the Act is endangered by 
division among its administrators, continued tendency to establish AFL 
craft unions in the face of a history of collective bargaining by industrial 
unions and the pressure of reactionary forces seeking to use the national 
defense as a pretext for destroying labor’s right to collective bargaining; 
now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO hereby expresses its unalterable oppo- 
sition to any amendments to the National Labor Relations Act at the 
present time; 

(2) That CIO calls upon the administrators of the Act to strengthen 
their procedures for enforcement, to avoid all compromise and to give workers 
the full benefit of collective bargaining through industrial unionism; 

(3) That CIO calls upon Congress to appropriate sufficient funds to 
the Board to assure the effective administration of this legislation; 

(4) That CIO affiliates be cautioned to use the machinery of the Act 
only as an aid to sound organizing activity; and 

(5) That the CIO expresses its conviction that the labor policy in 
national defense embody the tested and proven principles of the National 
Labor Relations Act guaranteeing to workers the right to organize into 
unions of their own choosing without interference by employers and 
requiring employers to bargain collectively with the freely chosen repre- 
sentatives of their employees. 
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The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter 
of resolutions proposed by: 

United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America. 

Farm Equipment Workers Organizing Committee, Executive Board. 

State, County and Municipal Workers. 

Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 

DELEGATE CHEYFITZ: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was duly seconded and the report of the Committee was 
adopted. 

Delegate Kennedy, United Mine Workers, in the Chair. 


RESOLUTION R-39—ADMINISTRATION OF THE NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT 


WHEREAS, (1) Protection to labor under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act can be achieved only through a vigorous and effective enforcement 
of all of the provisions of this Act; 

(2) Anti-union employers and the Executive Council of the AFL 
have continued to attack the legislation in order to impede and sabotage its 
administration; 

(3) The attack from the same sources in opposition to the reappoint- 
ment of Chairman J. Warren Madden has been based upon the same desire 
to nullify the Wagner Act by intimidating the personnel of the Labor Board 
from carrying through its policies of: (a) Compelling employers to recog- 
nize the rights of their employees to join unions of their own choosing; and 
(b) Preventing AFL unions from entering into collusive contracts with em- 
ployers to defeat the free choice of the workers to seek real bona fide labor 
unions as their representatives; and 

(4) The Congress of Industrial Organizations has vigorously opposed 
the decisions of the Labor Board which have carved out craft units at the 
expense of industrial union organization but at the same time the CIO has 
given and will continue to give vigorous support to the basic policies of the 
Labor Board which sought to protect the workers in enjoying the rights guar- 
anteed to them under the Wagner Act; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO unions must be increasingly vigilant in 
watching the policies and administration of the National Labor Relations 
Board to prevent the Wagner Act from being repealed or the rights of labor 
being denied through any dimunition in the forceful and vigorous enforce- 
ment of the Act which labor has enjoyed in the past. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolutions proposed by: 

United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers of America. 

Farm Equipment Workers Organizing Committee, Executive Board. 

State, County and Municipal Workers. 

Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 

DELEGATE CHEYFITZ: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was duly seconded and the report of the Committee was 
adopted. 

RESOLUTION R-40—PUBLIC PRESS 

WHEREAS, (1) Certain sections of the public press tend month by 
month to reveal a more violent bias against labor organizations, a bias ex- 
pressed not only in editorials but in news reports, in the writings of featured 
columnists and the articles of leading magazines; 
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(2) Such bias reflects not only the industrial connections of the policy- 
making groups which control the periodicals in question, but also without 
doubt the resistance of some publishers to the self-organization of their em- 
ployees for the betterment of their conditions; and 

(3) Such bias, by leading to the distortion of the news, and the under- 
mining of legitimate trade unionism, constitutes an abuse of the privileges 
of a free press and reduces the value of newspapers and magazines to the 
general public; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO renews its challenge to the newspaper 
and magazine publishers of the nation to comply with the National Labor Re- 
lations Act and permit the self-organization of their employees and to make 
every effort to find and publish the truth and the whole truth in matters 
related to labor; and 

(2) That the CIO brands such publications and writers who wage per- 
sistent campaigns of vilification and fulmination against the labor movement 
as the spokesmen for those in this nation whose aim is to destroy democratic 
unionism, make a mockery of freedom of the press, and to defeat every forth- 
right progressive movement with vile smear campaigns. 
The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 


a resolution proposed by: 
Milton Kaufman and Donal M. Sullivan, of the American Newspaper 


Guild. 

DELEGATE CHEYFITZ: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was duly seconded and the report of the Committee was 
adopted. 

RESOLUTION R-41—COOPERATIVES 

WHEREAS, (1) Increased purchasing power in the hands of the great 
masses of the workers of the country is essential to a renewed and consistent 
prosperity: 

(2) If wage increases obtained by union action are to result in perma- 
nent expansion of consuming power, methods must be developed to prevent 
rising prices from absorbing the gains which are made; 

(3) The development of an adequate system of consumers cooperatives 
may be an effective weapon directly available to wage earners to control the 
prices of the things they buy; and 

(4) The last Congress of the Cooperative League of the United States 
by resolution affirmed its belief in and commended to all its affiliates the 
advantages of union organization of its employees and of collective bargain- 
ing with them; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED (1) That the CIO recognizes the necessity for developing 
strong consumer agencies that may serve to supplement the activities of or- 
ganized labor in defending consumer interests in our national economy; and 

(2) That the CIO commends to its affiliates full cooperation in the 
development of cooperatives for the distribution of goods and services re- 
quired by their members and the executive officers are hereby directed to 
take all necessary action to further this development. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter in 
resolution proposed by: 

United Federal Workers of America. 

DELEGATE CHEYFITZ: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was duly seconded and the report of the Committee was 


adopted. 
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RESOLUTION R-42—SPECIFIC COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


WHEREAS, certain administrators, particularly within the Post Office 
Department, the War Department, the Veterans Administration, and the 
United States Bureau of Prisons, have deliberately sought to interfere with 
union organization or to discourage unions; and 

WHEREAS, some officials in these three agencies have refused to do 
what every private employer is by law compelled to do—to deal in good faith 
with their workers on questions relating to working conditions; and 

WHEREAS, this administration has repeatedly affirmed a general policy 
of granting to all government employees the recognized collective bargaining 
rights of the rest of American workers; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, that this convention requests that the President of the 
United States immediately correct this un-American attitude, which is par- 
ticularly vicious within parts of the Post Office Department, the War Depart- 
ment, the Veterans Administration, and the United States Bureau of Prisons. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted by the United Federal Workers 
of America. 

DELEGATE CHEYFITZ: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was duly seconded and the report of the Committee was 
adopted. 

RESOLUTION R-43—FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 

WHEREAS, (1) The National Government of a democratic country 
has a peculiar responsibility to maintain model conditions of employment and 
model relationships, which are now far from good in the Federal] Service; and 

(2) The United Federal Workers has adopted the following program: 

(1) Five-day week and time and a half for overtime, 

(2) Adequate minimum wage, 

(3) Fair opportunity of promotion with automatic increases in 
pay based on service, 

(4) Abolition of compulsory QSL (quarters, subsistence and 
laundry). 

(5) Improved conditions in all government institutions and for 
all maintenance workers, 

(6) Extension of the Civil Service and the classification Acts 
throughout the service, maintaining those wage boards and other pro- 
cedures that now give employees protection, 

(7) Optional retirement after thirty years’ service and provision 
of unemployment and sickness insurance for all government workers, 

(8) Creation of a fair and impartial appeals machinery for all 
disputes and grievances in the Federal Service, 

(9) Recognition by all Federal departments and agencies of the 
right of Federal workers to join unions at their own will and to be repre- 
sented at all times, in all discussions and negotiations by persons of 
their own choice; 

Now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO approves and endorses this program and sup- 
ports the legislation and administrative action necessary for its accomplish- 
ment. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the proposed resolu- 
tions submitted by: 

United Federal Workers. 

Intl. Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians. 
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DELEGATE CHEYFITZ: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was duly seconded and the report of the Committee was 
adopted. 

RESOLUTION R-44—APPRENTICESHIP 

WHEREAS, The CIO has always supported sound measures for the 
training of young people in skilled work; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this Convention urge upon those unions affiliated 
with the CIO their co-operation in the establishment of apprenticeship 
systems in industries where necessary under the joint control of organized 
labor and management, according to the standards set up by the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter 
of resolutions proposed by: 

United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America. 

Connecticut State Industrial Union Council. 

DELEGATE CHEYFITZ: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was duly seconded and the report of the committee was 
adopted. 

RESOLUTION R-45—NATIONAL DEFENSE TRAINING 

WHEREAS, (1) The Federal Government has initiated several special 
training programs for the purpose of training young people for national 
defense jobs and re-training older workers; and 

(2) No adequate information yet exists as to the number of workers 
who need to be trained in order to meet national defense needs; and 

(3) The working standards of organized labor will be seriously 
threatened if new workers are thrown upon the labor market where there 
is no clear need for them; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED (1) That the CIO call upon the Federal Government to 
adjust training programs to needs that can be clearly foreseen and calculated; 
and 

(2) That the CIO call upon the Federal Government in its national 
defense program to make a thorough-going examination of the need for 
additional workers so that the training programs may be adjusted thereto; and 

(3) That in each program on the Federal, state and local levels the 
participation of organized labor be made effective in the determination of 
policy and practice of the national defense training programs. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter 
of resolutions proposed by: 

United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America. 

Connecticut State Industrial Union Council. 

DELEGATE CHEYFITZ: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was duly seconded and the report of the committee was 


adopted. 


RESOLUTION R-46—UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION 
WHEREAS, (1) The United States Maritime Commission, although 
operating its vessels in private trade in competition with privately owned 
merchant ships, has repeatedly denied to crews on these vessels the most 
elementary rights now accorded to American workers, the right to trade 
union representation and to collective bargaining; and 
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(2) The Maritime Commission has revived the old United States 
shipping commissioners’ hiring halls for the hiring of crews for its ships, 
in spite of the fact that smoothly operating union hiring halls exist in all 
ports where hiring is done; and 

(3) The Commission, in violation of its promise to the maritime 
unions, has recruited non-seamen for its training schools, and by this action 
has disregarded the widespread unemployment now existing in the industry 
and attempted to flood the already over-crowded maritime industry with 
additional hundreds of inexperienced men; and 

(4) The Maritime Committee of the CIO, on behalf of all maritime 
workers, has repeatedly stated that the United States Maritime Commission 
is anti-labor in the extreme, is dominated by the ship-owning interests of 
the United States, and is seeking to bring the entire merchant marine, its 
personnel and equipment under regimented control; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That Congress be requested to order an immediate and 
thorough investigation of the Maritime Commission which will expose its 
maladministration of the American merchant marine with particular ref- 
erence to ship construction, operating subsidies and anti-labor activities. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted by: 

Joseph Curran, Chairman, and Bjorne Halling, Secretary, of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union. 

DELEGATE CHEYFITZ: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was duly seconded and the report of the committee was 
adopted. 


RESOLUTION R-47—GOVERNMENT ACTION TO SAVE TRADE 
UNION REFUGEES 


WHEREAS, Thousands of our brother trade unionists are refugees 
trapped in concentration camps in France and are unable to return to their 
native lands because to do so would mean long imprisonment or death 
for them; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this convention urges our national govern- 
ment to intercede on behalf of our persecuted brother trade unionists 
with those nations with whom diplomatic relations are still maintained; and 

(2) That we call upon our national government to utilize a portion 
of the $50,000,000 which is earmarked for refugee aid to help those unfor- 
tunate trade unionists and their families; and 

(3) That this convention calls upon its affiliated organizations to 
give all possible aid and assistance to alleviate the sufferings of our trade 
union brothers and their families who are enduring untold hardships in 
concentration camps in prison and abroad. 

DELEGATE CHEYFITZ: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was duly seconded and the report of the committee was 
adopted. 

RESOLUTION R-48—FISHERMEN 

WHEREAS, For years fishermen were able to obtain free hospitaliza- 
tion through the use of the Marine Hospitals, established originally by 
funds assessed upon the seamen and fishermen of this country and now 
financed by the Federal Government; and 
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WHEREAS, In recent months the Surgeon General of the United 
States has been imposing a revision of classification of seamen eligible for 
hospitalization until at the present time it is impossible for fishermen to 
obtain admission to Marine Hospitals; and 

WHEREAS, Despite repeated efforts of fishermen to obtain a revision 
of exisiting legislation in order to make it mandatory upon the Surgeon 
General to accept fishermen for free hospitalization, Congress successfully 
buries any attempts to relieve this stiuation; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this Third Annual Convention of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations does request Congress to pass legislation calculated 
to permit fishermen to enter the Marine Hospitals. 

Above resolution submitted by J. F. Jurich, President, International 
Fishermen and Allied Workers of America. 

DELEGATE CHEYFITZ: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was duly seconded and the report of the Committee was 


adopted. 


RESOLUTION R-49—-UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FOR SEAMEN 


WHEREAS, (1) All major groups of industrial workers, exclusive 
of seamen, are protected from the hazards of unemployment by unemploy- 
ment insurance; and 

(2) The exemption of seamen has no logical basis; and 

(3) The effect of the war on shipping has drastically curtailed em- 
ployment in the American merchant marine; and 

(4) President Roosevelt, in consultation with representatives of the 
maritime unions in November, 1939, promised that unemployment insurance 
for seamen would be “the first order of business” when Congress met in 
January, 1940; and 

(5) Thereafter, a seamen’s unemployment insurance bill, H.R. 9798, 
which would relieve much of the suffering resulting from this enforced loss 
of income, was introduced in the House of Representatives; and 

(6) In spite of the President’s promise, and in spite of the fact that 
hearings have been held on H.R. 9798, we have been unable to get favorable 
action; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the plight of the seamen be again brought to the 
attention of President Roosevelt and of administration leaders in Congress 
immediately and that they be asked to facilitate immediate passage by 
Congress of an adequate unemployment insurance bill for seamen. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted by Joseph Curran, Chairman, 
and Bjorne Halling, Secretary, of the National Maritime Union. 

DELEGATE CHEYFITZ: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was duly seconded and the report of the Committee was 
adopted. 
RESOLUTION R-50—HIGHLANDER FOLK SCHOOL 

WHEREAS, (1) The aim of the Highlander Folk School at Monteagle, 
Tennessee, is to aid in the fight for complete political and economic democ- 
racy in the South; and 

(2) The school conducts a year round educational, recreational and 
organizational program made up of six weeks residence terms, institutes and 


conferences, and field work with unions; and 
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(3) Teachers and a number of former students are organizers and offi- 
cials of CIO unions; and 

(4) Such labor activities have made the school a target for attacks 
from anti-labor forces; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this Convention endorses the aims and program of 
the Highlander Folk School and that the efforts to discredit and defame the 
school be condemned as an attack on the progressive labor movement of the 
South. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted by the Tennessee State Industrial 
Union Council and the Knoxville Industrial Union Council. 

DELEGATE CHEYFITZ: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was duly seconded and the report of the committee was 
adopted. 

Delegate Knapik, Textile Workers, moved that the balance of the reso- 
lutions and the business of the Resolutions Committee be referred to the 
incoming Executive Council in view of the fact that sufficient consideration 
was not being given to important resolutions. 

Chairman Kennedy ruled the motion out of order, stating that anybody 
that wished to speak on any resolution might do so, and stated that there 
were some important resolutions remaining that were to be taken up at which 
time any delegate could speak on the resolution. 


RESOLUTION R-51—LADIES’ AUXILIARIES 


WHEREAS, The mothers, wives, sisters and daughters of industrial 
workers often carry the heaviest burden in industrial strife and are at all 
times an indispensable aid in building and maintaining effective union or- 
ganization; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this Convention reaffirms its support of the develop- 
ment of trade union education among women as an effective means of mobiliz- 
ing support for unionism among the families of union members, and hails 
the progress made in the growth and development of ladies’ auxiliaries to 
many of the CIO affiliates. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
a resolution proposed by: 

Oak Hill Industrial Union Council. 

DELEGATE CHEYFITZ: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was duly seconded and the report of the committee was 
adopted. 

CHAIRMAN KENNEDY: The time for the special order of business 
having arrived, I will now turn the gavel over to President Lewis. 

(President John L. Lewis in the Chair.) 

PRESIDENT LEWIS: The Committee on Constitution has a brief 
report that will be necessary before the special order is undertaken. 
The Chair will ask the Committee on Constitution to come forward. The 
Committee on Constitution will report. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION 


Delegate John Owens, Chairman of the Committee, and Delegate 
John Santo, Secretary of the Committee, submitted the following report: 
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DELEGATE OWENS: As to Article III, Section 3, the Committee 
recommends the following amendment. We amend Section 3 to read 
as follows. The new section will read as follows: 


ARTICLE III, SECTION 3 


Certificates of affiliation shall be issued to local industrial unions by 
the Executive Board. The Executive Board shall. issue rules governing the 
conduct, activities, affairs, and the suspension and expulsion of local indus- 
trial unions. It shall be the duty of the Executive Board to combine local 
industrial unions into national or international unions or organizing com- 
mittees. Any local industrial union or group of local industrial unions may 
request the Executive Board to authorize such combination. The decision 
of the Executive Board may be appealed to the convention, provided, how- 
ever, that pending the appeal the decision shall remain in full force and 
effect. 

I move the adoption of this amendment. 

The motion was duly seconded. 

PRESIDENT LEWIS: The question recurs on the motion to adopt the 
recommendation of the Committee to amend Article III, section 3, in respect 
of the Committee’s report. 

The motion was carried. 


ARTICLE III, SECTION 4 


DELEGATE OWENS: The Committee recommends the amendment of 
Section 4 of Article III. The new section will read as follows: 

Certificates of affiliation shall be issued to industrial union councils by the 
Executive Board. Industrial Union Councils shall be organized upon a city, 
state or other regional basis as may be deemed advisable by the Executive 
Board and shall be composed of the locals of national unions, international 
unions and organizing committees, and local industrial unions and 
local industrial union councils within the territorial limits of such council. 
It shall be the duty of national and international unions and organizing com- 
mittees to direct their locals to affiliate with the proper industrial union 
councils. It shall be the duty of all local industrial unions and local indus- 
trial union councils to affiliate with the proper industrial union councils. 
The Executive Board shall issue rules governing the conduct, activities, af- 
fairs, and the suspension and expulsion of industrial union councils. The 
decision of the Executive Board may be appealed to the convention, provided 
however that pending the appeal the decision shall remain in full force and 
effect. 

I move the adoption of this amendment. 

The motion was duly seconded. 

PRESIDENT LEWIS: The question recurs on the motion to adopt the 
recommendation of the Committee to amend Article III, Section 4, in re- 
spect of the Committee’s report. 

The motion was carried. 


ARTICLE III, SECTION 6 


DELEGATE OWENS: The Committee recommends the following 
amendment to Article III, Section 6, of the Constitution. The section as 
amended will read: 
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National or international unions and organizing committees may not be 
suspended or expelled except upon a two-thirds vote at the convention. This 
provision may not be amended except by a two-thirds vote at the convention. 

I move the adoption of the proposed amendment. 

The motion was seconded. 

PRESIDENT LEWIS: The question recurs on the motion to adopt the 
recommendation of the Committee to amend Article III, Section 6, in respect 
of the Committee’s report. 

The motion was carried. 


VACANCIES IN. THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


DELEGATE OWENS: Article IV is to be amended by introducing a 
new Section 4 as follows: 

“In the event of a vacancy in the membership of the Executive Board 
other than the officers, due to termination of office in the affiliate which 
nominated the member, or to death or resignation or otherwise, the Executive 
Board shall determine the successor who shall serve the unexpired term. The 
Affiliate shall nominate one of its duly qualified officers for such successor.” 

I move the adoption of this proposed new section; the present Section 4 
of Article IV to become Section 5. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried, and it was so ordered. 

DELEGATE OWENS: That completes the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Amendments to the Constitution, and I move the adoption of the 
Constitution, as it has been amended, as a whole. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. 

DELEGATE OWENS: We have a resolution that the Committee is 
recommending to be referred to the International Executive Board, which I 
wish to read. 


RESOLUTION ON CIO TRANSFER CARDS 

WHEREAS, The aim of the CIO is to blend together the masses of 
employees into an Industrial Union, regardless of creed, color or nationality 
or Craft, and 

WHEREAS, The separate industries are not interested so much in the 
sum of the initiation fee paid by the separate industries for new members, but 
the “Brotherhood of the Toiling People.” 

WHEREAS, We feel that if the CIO officials accept each other’s transfer 
cards there will be a closer relationship and a more solid labor front. Be it 
therefore 

RESOLVED, That the 3rd Convention of the West Virginia State Indus- 
trial Union Council indorse the acceptance of transfer cards by brother indus- 
tries, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the West Virginia State Industrial Union Council 
recommend to the International Convention of the CIO this same proposal. 

We refer this subject matter to the International Executive Board for 
their attention. I so move. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried, and it was so ordered. 

DELEGATE OWENS: That completes our report. 
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The report of the Committee on Constitution was signed by the mem- 
bers of that Committee, as follows: 
JOHN OWENS. 
JOHN SANTO. 
HARRY BLOCK. 
THOMAS BURNS. 
BEN GOLD. 
JOHN GREEN. 
JOHN T. JONES. 
O. A. KNIGHT. 
SAUL MILLS. 
FREDERICK N. MYERS. 
O. M. ORTON. 
EMIL RIEVE. 
JAMES ROBB. 
DONAL SULLIVAN. 
R. J. THOMAS. 


Motion was duly made and seconded that the Committee be discharged, 
with sincere thanks for their’ work. 
The motion was carried. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT LEWIS: The hour for the special order of business has 
arrived for the election of officers for the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions for the ensuing term in conformity with the constitution. 

The Chair will vacate the Chair by moving two feet to the left. 

At the end of every five-year period in the history of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations the Congress elects itself a new president. At least, 
that has been the record up to this time. Not necessarily because the former 
president is a dying gladiator, or even sorely wounded. In the course of 
events, he has from time to time contested with the lions of industry, finance 
and politics, and is even yet after all of his trials and his tribulations able to 
contest with other lions emanating from the same fields of American 
enterprise, conscious upon occasions that some of these same lions who 
roar so loudly and so vociferously often turn out to be mere wolves. 

But be that as it may, the time has come to change, and change, as some 
philosophers say, is after all the very essence of life. Were it not for the 
possibility of changes in the future then our lives, our habits, our environ- 
ments, our opportunities ofttimes as individuals would be without hope, 
and change, when made constructively, with our eyes on the objectives of the 
future, is after all a beneficent thing. New hopes arise, the scope of oppor- 
tunity is ofttime broadened and individuals come to have more freedom of 
action, more elbow room, and the constant struggle for advancement and 
protection of its own interests that involves the waking hours of every 
normal man and woman. 

So I arise on this platform today in this magnificent convention, repre- 
senting this great organization which has been builded by the minds and 
the hands of labor, who sent each of you here in your representative 
capacity to legislate wisely and logically for the future. I arise not in my 
official capacity, which in a moment will terminate, but as a member, a 
working member of an affiliated union which is part and parcel of the 
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Congress of Industrial Organizations. The Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions has a proud record of accomplishment, it is justifying the dream of its 
fcunders, and it is justifying the faith of its members, and it is demonstrating 
to the American people that it can function in a way that will advance the 
interest and the well-being of its membership and yet withall protect the 
privilege and the rights and the well-being of every American. It has made 
its constructive contributions to the family welfare and well-being of the 
nation, and its membership and its officers look forward with confidence into 
the future, conscious in their own minds, with pride in their own strength, 
with reliance upon their own wisdom and judgment, to being able in the 
future day after day and year after year to continue making those selfsame 
constructive, beneficent contributions to the well-being of all Americans and 
our democratic form of government. 

So it is with pardonable pride that I am privileged to stand before you 
today and present for your consideration the name of a man whom I think 
qualifies by every material consideration, by every attribute of character, to 
serve as the President of this organization. 

This man has not only been known to me but he has been my official 
associate and companion and a warm personal friend for more years of my 
life than I like to remember. Throughout these years he has served his 
union with credit and distinction to his union and himself. His record is a 
brilliant one, serving in official capacity in the United Mine Workers of 
America—than which there is no greater union. For three decades of time 
he has diligently contributed of his great mind, his brilliant talents and his 
constant, untiring energy, with assiduous, meticulous and punctilious atten- 
tion to his duties in season and out of season, with a lack of self-consideration, 
and he holds the admiration of all who have been privileged to be associated 
with him or witness his handiwork in the forums of collective bargaining 
in our country. 

It is a great record. He believes it to be just a modest opportunity that 
came to him to be able to contribute and serve. He has never thought of 
himself. He has no world’s goods. The talents God gave him have been 
applied constructively and constantly only to serving those in the ranks of 
labor less privileged and less fortunate than he. He has served this Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, and served it well, as a leader, as an adminis- 
trator, as a counsellor and as an industrial statesman. 

A founder of this organization with his fellows, he headed the first great 
organizing campaign which the CIO undertook in the steel industry of this 
country, a task that was generally conceded to be the most magnificent of all, 
and the record of his accomplishment in that industry is there for all and 
sundry to read. A great union has been formed in the steel industry com- 
posed of its hundreds of thousands of men. Collective bargaining contracts 
have been negotiated in the steel industry with nearly a thousand corporate 
entities, all since the first day of July, 1936. The strength of a multitude 
ef workers, and the strength of other multitudes, comprised of their families, 
friends and neighbors have been added to that mighty volume of energy that 
after all comprises the force that motivates the policies and the administra- 
tive activities of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, that force irresisti- 
ble because it flows from the hearts of the men and women in the steel and 
other industries of America’s modern economy. 

In addition to this gigantic task of organization throughout the period of 
time which has followed the founding of this union of ours, this representative 
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of ours, and this friend of mine, has assisted in countless situations involving 
great bargaining conferences in other industries, and involving diligent 
internal relationship within the organization comprising the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 

I do not know how any one man could contribute more. Splendidly 
equipped with every natural and inherent talent, a gentleman at all times, 
considerate of the feelings of all those with whom he comes in contact, a 
scholar, a profound student of economics, a natural leader, an administrator, 
a family man, and a God-fearing man, I give to the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations in its convention assembled here today as a candidate for its 
distinguished office of president the name of its Vice-President, a member of 
the United Mine Workers of America, and my own friend, Philip Murray. 

There was loud and prolonged applause, and a band of Scottish pipers 
paraded through the hall and onto the platform, playing stirring music. For 
fifteen or twenty minutes an enthusiastic ovation was given to the nominee, 
Philip Murray. 

PRESIDENT LEWIS: The House will be in order. The Chair recognizes 
Vice-President Hillman. 

VICE PRESIDENT HILLMAN: Mr. Chairman and delegates to this 
great convention: It gives me great happiness at this time to arise and second 
the nomination for the presidency of our great organization a great leader of 
labor, a statesman, and an American, Philip Murray, on behalf of the mem- 
bership of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 

I have been privileged to work with Brother Murray during the NRA as 
members of the National Recovery Board. I have been privileged to work 
with him in the tasks of building this great, splendid organization. I have 
learned not merely to admire him, but he has my affection, because I know 
of no man who has made a greater contribution to labor than our friend. 
And so, because of my own intimate knowledge of him I will do what is 
necessary to commend him to you, to labor and to the country. But even 
more than that, at this period, when so much depends on organization of labor 
and the leadership of labor as to the future not merely of labor itself, but 
of the nation and civilization, I know that in Philip Murray we are giving not 
merely the leadership to my movement, but we are putting him at the 
service of the nation. 

I am happy, delegates, that our organization, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, is coming out of this great convention stronger than ever 
before, a challenge to those who are opposed to labor, who hoped that they 
might weaken the ranks of our organization. 

I know that Philip Murray will bring forth and carry on that splendid 
unity that has always prevailed in our organizations. 

I second the nomination, and to you, Philip, I pledge my utmost co- 
operation in every possible way in the great task ahead of us. 

PRESIDENT LEWIS: The Chair recognizes Vice-President Reid Rob- 
inson. 

VICE-PRESIDENT REID ROBINSON: Mr. Chairman and fellow dele- 
gates: Five years ago in this same hall a man of my few years would not be 
and was not permitted the opportunity to address the convention that was 
in session at that time. Five years have passed and I, as a young man, am 
very proud to be here and have the opportunity to participate in a conven- 
tion of the magnitude and of the importance of this one. 
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I am proud to have the opportunity to second the nomination of the 
man who has just been named. 

There are stormy seas ahead for labor and for the nation. The actions 
taken by this convention indicate that you all have a real understanding of 
the problems that you face—labor and America—and because you know 
these problems you have legislated for. 

And now that you have given talk and action to that legislation you 
must now have a leader who will give full, proper and adequate administra- 
tion to the policies and program adopted here. 

The CIO has been a great organization and is a great organization and 
is going to be a greater organization. It is going to meet the problems that 
face us. Its policies have been correct at all times, and the person who has 
participated in establishing those policies and who in a large measure is 
responsible for the great progressive movement that we have in CIO, is the 
man just named. 

I know that this organization is going to be able to meet the troublesome 
times under the leadership of Philip Murray. I know that this man is a 
courageous man. I know that he is an intelligent person. I know that he 
is a fine christian, and I know that he has the welfare of every man, woman 
and child in this great nation at heart. 

I know that we are going forward to make the CIO one of the greatest 
instruments for the preservation of democracy in this great country of ours. 

I feel rather humble in speaking about this new great leader of ours. 
I feel that I am not quite fully prepared to stand on a platform in his presence 
and say the things that are in my heart about building the CIO under the 
leadership of Philip Murray. 

And I, representing an organization that is very close to the United 
Mine Workers of America, an organization that understands the problems 
that Philip Murray has solved, an organization whose work is very similar to 
the work of his own organization, feel that I can say and do say that I 
pledge to Philip Murray, that new and great leader of CIO, the fullest co- 
operation in all the undertakings of the CIO. Thank you. 

PRESIDENT LEWIS: The Chair recognizes Vice-President Thomas. 

VICE-PRESIDENT THOMAS: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates: I, too, 
in speaking for the United Automobile Workers of America, wish to second 
the nomination, not of the Vice-President of the United Mine Workers, or 
the Chairman of the Steel Workers Organizing Committee, but I want to - 
place in nomination the man whom at our last convention in St. Louis we 
made one of us, a United Automobile Worker of America. 

We have, over the last several years, found in this man a quality of 
statesmanship, and we have received the aid of this man in the negotiations 
in our great Chrysler strike of a couple of years ago, and several General 
Motors’ situations recently and various other difficulties which the United 
Automobile Workers of America have had, and the fact of the matter is the 
United Automobile Workers got to know this man when they were perhaps 
in their most serious trouble; when their ranks were torn asunder, when our 
organization was crumbling, this man came in and helped us place the pieces 
of that organization back together again and build it back to what we have 
today, what I can say is one of the most militant organizations of this coun- 
try, one of the largest organizations of this country, and I, too, want to 
place in nomination a member of the United Automobile Workers of America, 
Philip Murray. 
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PRESIDENT LEWIS: The Chair recognizes Vice-President Dalrymple. 

VICE-PRESIDENT DALRYMPLE: Mr. Chairman and delegates: I arise 
to second the nomination of Philip Murray not as a matter of form, but 
because I love him, because I trust him and because I know he is a great 
leader and will continue to carry on the work to a successful conclusion that 
has been so progressively and successfully carried on by President John L. 
Lewis. 
I know that he is going to have the support not only of the United 
Rubber Workers, but every affiliated organization of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. 

I know he is going to have the support of those two great and strong 
International Unions, the United Mine Workers of America and the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers. And I am happy to feel that down deep in my 
heart this is not the way of parting, that we are going to continue to have 
the aid and the assistance of our out-going President, John L. Lewis. 

And I am proud to say in my weak and humble way I have done all I 
could to aid and assist him in his undertakings, and I am proud that I have 
no apologies to make and I know, President Lewis, you have no apologies to 
make to me. 

So let us go from this convention hall more strongly united than we 
ever have been before, standing firmly against those that oppose us and 
working diligently for those that we propose to represent. Let tomorrow be 
tomorrow and prepare for the future. 

I know that we are going to have a progressive and a constructive year 
between now and our next convention and I know that promises are not 
going to do the work. We have got to work with greater zeal, greater deter- 
mination, be more tolerant and do the work that we are promising our in- 


coming President that we are going to do. 
I am proud of this opportunity to second the nomination of Brother 


Philip Murray. 

PRESIDENT LEWIS: Are there any other nominations for the office of 
President? 

(Cries from the floor, ‘‘No, no, no’’) 

PRESIDENT LEWIS: Does anyone rise to forbid the bans? It seems 
not. Are you ready to cast your ballot? 

(Cries from the floor, “Yes, yes’’) 

PRESIDENT LEWIS: Then, there being no other name placed in nomi- 
* nation and no man arises to challenge his right to this position and all men 
being agreed, I ask those of the accredited delegates who are in favor of 
Philip Murray to become the President of this Organization for the ensuing 
term, under the Constitution of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, to 
rise to their feet. 

(A unanimous rising vote was cast by the convention.) 

PRESIDENT LEWIS: I ask any delegates who are opposed to the elec- 
tion of Philip Murray to the office of President to arise to their feet. And 
so none arise. And under the rules of this convention and under its Con- 
stitution, the vote is taken and judgment is rendered. 

Philip Murray, will you please stand and come forward? 

’ (At this time Vice-President Murray came to the speakers’ stand.) 

Philip Murray, twenty-five years ago, come the flowers of next May, it was 
given to me to preside over a convention that represented some 40,000 mem- 
bers of the United Mine Workers. At that time, sir, it was my privilege in 
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expressing the will of the convention to declare you elected as President 
of District No. 5, United Mine Workers of America. 

In token of that honor thus conferred upon you as a symbol of your 
office, I presented you with the gavel which was used during your election 
as President. The years have gone by and we each have grown older as man’s 
days are counted and your record through those years has been a distinguished 
record. And it is with pride and satisfaction that I recount to myself at 
times my own small part in presenting you to your own people as the honored 
executive of their organization. 

Today as time flows on I stand upon another platform and it is given 
to me to preside again at your election to high office, and this time the office 
to which you are elected is the Chief Executive position, not over a union 
numbering 40,000 men, but over a great, modern labor movement as exempli- 
fied by the Congress of Industrial Organizations, numbering among its mem- 
bers more than four million men and women, an organization that is destined 
in the future to affect for weal or woe, and we hope for weal, the well-being 
of the American people, and again, Philip Murray, I hold in my hand a 
beautiful gavel given to me one time by my associates in the United Mine 
Workers of America in a moment of affection and perhaps some little pride for 
some service I had rendered. It has been one of my cherished possessions. 
It is a beautiful symbol made by the hand of some cunning artificer and, sir, I 
present you this gavel, symbolizing your election and your selection and the 
high honor conferred upon you today, and in presenting it to you I present it 
with my profound good wishes for your success and my earnest extension of 
my own small influence to make that position a success, and I hand you this 
gavel and I declare you, by reason of the powers for the moment vested in me, 
the President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

(The presentation of the gavel by President Lewis to President-Elect 
Murray was accompanied by extended applause.) 

PRESIDENT-ELECT MURRAY: President Lewis, my good friend—I 
stand here before you today humble in the eyes of God, elected by you to 
represent you and the millions whom you have left at home, as the President 
of your great organization. 

I doubt that any contribution I may have made to the cause of labor 
down through the years merited the magnificent tribute paid me by my great 
and most distinguished friend, John Lewis, this morning. 

My efforts in life have been single indeed in that they have been de- 
voted almost exclusively to helping others. 

I have no illusions about the mighty honor that this great convention has 
thrust upon me here this morning. I have no illusions about the weighty 
responsibility entailed in assuming the presidency of the mightiest labor 
organization in the world. I sense keenly the work at hand, the immediate 
services to the affiliates of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, to the 
membership of this union and to the millions of women and children dependent 
upon you and me. 

I have no illusions with regard to the very definite responsibilities and 
obligations of an organization of this description, and not only the member- 
ship of this mighty union, but to the nation as well. I have canvassed the 
work of this convention. I have noted with pride your legislative enact- 
ments of this convention with regard to improved standards of living, the 
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maintenance of certain pieces of social legislation enacted by the Federal 
Congress during the recent years, improvements in social security, involve- 
ment in war, and many other things. 

My own humble spirit runs even beyond the definite objectives pro- 
claimed by you in your resolutions and adopted by you in this convention. 

I look forward with you to the day when our country and its people may 
be able to enjoy a broader security, a security that encompasses the well- 
being of all of the people throughout the nation, a kind of security that will 
drive from the temples of finance and industry rapacity, greed and selfish- 
ness, and that will mete out to the lowly, the humble and the workers of this 
nation those things that God, in his infinite wisdom decreed the masses of the 
universe should receive. 

And to the attainment of those objectives of yours, I give to you from 
this public platform this morning my life, my being, my energy and such 
little wisdom as God Almighty may have given to me. 

Yes, my friends, like you, like John Lewis and many others, I have come 
up through the crucible of sacrifice and hunger and want and privation and 
we all know what those things are. And it is out of these sacrifices and 
hardships there come organizations of this description to serve human beings, 
to serve humanity and to serve great nations like the United States of 
America. 

I have a true appreciation of the immediate difficulties confronting 
America and perhaps confronting labor in America. I know something of the 
schemings and the connivances of interests in this nation who are bent upon 
ultimate destruction of everything reflecting the spirit of true democracy. 
And it is mighty unions, such as ours here, that must serve this rather useful 
purpose of stopping those forces of evil and bringing into our midst the 
destruction of the principles of practices of true democracy such as we have 
enjoyed in this great convention. 

I have no illusions concerning the peculiar twist of fate that thrusts me 
into this position this morning. I am conscious that under ordinary circum- 
stances this convention would have elected to its presidency the man we all 
love, John L. Lewis, and I would have supported him. 

So forgive me if I should say to you that I, in my heart, in my bosom, in 
my mind and in my conscience have a very true appreciation of all those 
factors and in the course of this convention there might have arisen some 
misunderstandings, there may have been some confused minds. 

But to all of you—to all of you, whoever you may be and whatever CIO 
organization you may represent in this convention, I pray, in the interest 
of your union, to give to me your united support. That, it seems to me, is 
absolutely essential to the well-being of this mighty organization and the 
millions dependent upon it. 

I promise each of you definitely my untiring effort to build this organ- 
ization of ours, to keep building until we make possible the attainment of 
that goal laid down for us by John L. Lewis in San Francisco just one year ago. 

Organization of men and women is the essential thing needed to promote 
the well-being of this nation and our union. A practical demonstration of 


your ability to deliver the goods must be given to me during the ensuing year! 
I am not going to be content with a pledge of loyalty and support. I am not 
going to be content with the passage of a mere resolution. Deeds count! 
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Hard work is needed! Petty bickering must stop! The tongue of the slander 
monger must be stilled! The work of the organization must be singular in 
purpose, and that is the organization of men and women into mighty unions 
such as you and I represent upon the floor of this convention. 


I ask you here today to not measure these words which I am telling from 
my mouth to you here this morning as just mere utterances coming from 
the mind of a man who has no particular interest in the building of a move- 
ment, but rather I ask you, the heart and soul and pulse beat of CIO, when 
this convention is over, to go back and organize men and women into those 
unions. And doa good job. Work hard at it, apply your energy and your in- 
telligence constructively toward the attainment of that goal. If you do that 
perhaps a year from now we might be able to report a very substantial increase 
in membership. I am sure we will. 

My friends, I with others, joined with John five years ago in this city 
to perfect an organization that would give to the workers of this nation unions 
—strong, militant, aggressive, powerful unions, and out of the seeds that 
were sown five years ago there has grown this mighty oak, a mighty organiza- 
tion of labor, the mightiest in the world today, the most potent influence not 
only in the field of labor, but really the most potent influence in the United 
States of America—the CIO. 


Greater opportunities lie before us today than confronted us five years 
ago. The right to organize is still here, the right to enjoy the beneficent 
blessings of true collective bargaining is still with us. Thousands of men 
and women have gone back to their places of work, industry is operating at 
greater momentum than perhaps at any period since the year 1929. The door 
of opportunity has been widened. CIO must—must take advantage of that 
opportunity. 

Another important phase upon which you passed, and which received 
some attention during the course of this convention, is the matter of labor 
unity—labor unity. Might I, through the medium of this convention, give 
expression to my own convictions regarding that one situation? It is my 
understanding that the people of the United States when thinking of unity 
think largely in terms of a unity that comprehends greater efficiency and 
more continuity in the production machinery of American industry. Certainly 
CIO has done more to promote that kind of unity than any other institution 
I know of anywhere in the United States. 

CIO assumes complete jurisdiction over every major defense industry 
in the United States of America, and in the development of its policies 
and in the growth of its unions, it has effectuated in each one of those 
industries almost universal collective bargaining agreements with industrial 
management and employers, and through the processes of those collective 
bargaining agreements they have given to the United States of America 
and to its citizenry more substantial, constructive, practical security than any 
will-o’-the-wisp method suggested by the leaders of the American Federation 
of Labor. (Applause.) 

So that by and large insofar as the apprehensions of business go, and the 
multitudes of our great citizenry, CIO has served America’s purpose in the 
field of labor unity through the establishment of true, peaceable, constructive 
collective bargaining agreements with industrial management and employers 
in the major defense industries of this country. 
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In that regard I do not want my position to be misunderstood. I stand 
behind the proposals originally offered by President Lewis concerning unity, 
and that this convention has approved and instructed its negotiators to prose- 
cute. I do want America to understand at least, through the medium of this 
convention, that in the development of practical, constructive unity, the kind 
of unity that America appreciates, your organizations have done more in that 
field than any other institution in the United States within recent years. 

Then there are other features of this so-called labor unity situation to 
which we now must give our attention. That is this. We have a law in this 
country of ours, known as the National Labor Relations Act. That Act, as 
I understand it, gives to the workers in American industry the right, in the 
first instance, to join a labor organization of their own choosing. And the 
workers exercise the right in joining that organization to determine the type 
of organization they want to affiliate with. Under the law certainly—and I 
am merely talking about the law now—the workers employed in American 
industry therefore exercise the God-given right to affiliate themselves with 
CIO organizations if they want to, to affiliate themselves with any other kind 
of an organization that they want to, but certainly the actual determination 
of questions affecting affiliation with any particular group is set out in the 
law itself. I therefore offer a mild protest about the use of governmental 
pressure in the presence of this law to force shotgun agreements between the 
CIO and the American Federation of Labor. 

I definitely pledge myself there, as in other situations, to support and to 
promote the policies of this convention enunciated in the report of President 
Lewis and passed by you when the Committee on President Lewis’ report was 
submitted to you. 

I merely make those statements in order that there may be a clarification 
of my position upon those rather important questions, because if I read the 
news prints aright—and I read them occasionally—lI find that many of the 
news organs in this country observed and suggested that if this terrible 
man Lewis were pushed out of the way, this mild man, Murray, this moderate, 
vacillating, weak individual would immediately rush somewhere to perfect an 
agreement with the American Federation of Labor. Well, I just want you to 
know, my friends, as I told you the other day, I think Iam a man. I think 
I have convictions, I think I have a soul and a heart and a mind. And I 
want to let you in on something there; with the exception, of course, of my 
soul, they all belong to me, every one of them. 

I am not going to occupy anymore of your time. I want you to know 
that I do appreciate from the bottom of my heart this mighty honor that you 
have bestowed upon me. I pledge to you my effort, my energy and my life 
towards the attainment of your objectives. I thank you. 

(A loud and enthusiastic applause was given by the entire delegation.) 


OFFICE OF SECRETARY 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The convention will be in order. The next 
order of business, as I understand it, is the election of a secretary. The 
matter is now before the convention and open for nominations. 

DELEGATE VAN A. BITTNER: Mr. Chairman, I arise at this time to 
place in nomination for Secretary of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions a man who has given his life to the building of his union and other 
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unions in the CIO. As the years pass many of the older representatives of 
this organization will pass to the great beyond, and we must ever remember 
that someone must take their place or places in the administration of the 
affairs of our great crusading, humanitarian movement. 

This man is President of an organization that every delegate in this 
convention and every member of the Congress of Industrial Organizations is 
proud of, an organization that went into an industry five years ago where 
there was practically no organization, and today is one of the proud units of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. It is to men of this type and to 
unions of these accomplishments that the CIO is ever grateful. And I am 
sure that I speak the mind and the heart of this convention when I place in 
nomination for Secretary a friend of mine, a friend of the CIO, a friend of 
labor, and a friend of humanity, Brother James Carey. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Are there any other nominations? 

It was moved and seconded that nominations be closed on Secretary and 
that James Carey be elected Secretary of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions by acclamation. 

The motion was carried. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: It is my understanding, therefore, according 
to procedure, that Jimmy Carey is now and again the Secretary of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The next order of business, according to the 
constitution, is the election of six vice-presidents to serve the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations during the ensuing period. It is now in order to 
receive nominations for the vice-presidencies. 

DELEGATE GEORGE BALDANZI, Textile Workers: Mr. Chairman, I 
want to place in nomination a man for vice president of this organization whom 
I have been associated with for a number of years. The Textile Workers’ 
Union of America feel that with the election of Philip Murray as president 
that it is their duty to give their best men so that we may be able to make our 
contribution in assisting him to carry out the great work of this organization. 

The man whom I am going to nominate for this position is one who has 
devoted many years of his life to the trade union movement. He is not one 
who is content with the maintenance of the status quo, but one who has devoted 
the years of his life in trying to secure for those many millions of our people 
a more abundant life. He is one who believes that in this country of ours, 
enriched as it is with its resources, that we should be able to create a society 
that would eliminate from our midst for all times any signs of poverty. He 
is the kind of a man who recognizes that if we are to maintain our democratic 
institutions, if we are to preserve our heritage, if we are to preserve our way 
of life, that we must build a powerful trade union movement in America. He 
has made his contribution to the Textile Workers, he is the responsible head 
of an organization that has set as its goal the complete organization of one 
of the most chaotic divisions of industry in our country. We in the Textile 
Workers’ Union feel that we have made an excellent beginning in that task. 
We appreciate more than I can say the help and the cooperation that we have 
received from the Congress of Industrial Organizations. We have been the 
pioneers in spreading the philosophy, spreading our organization in that sec- 
tion of America that is one of the most difficult to organize, which is the 
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southern part of our nation. We have run across many of the obstacles that 
have been reported to this convention, because our industry is practically 75 
per cent located in the south. We also recognize if in this country of ours 
we are to have a trade union movement that will be able to look after and 
provide for the security of our movement that it will be the task of the CIO 
to organize the south. 

So in placing in nomination the president of our organization we want 
to make our contribution to solidifying the ranks and instilling confidence in 
the rank and file, which I feel is absolutely essential, and I know that all of 
the delegations at this convention upon their return to their respective com- 
munities will again grasp hold of our organization with a renewed energy, 
with a new enthusiasm, so that we may truly report at our next convention 
that we have succeeded in our goal of organizing 10 million workers, as we 
have talked about here. 

This man that I want to nominate is qualified, he is a student of economics, 
a true trades unionist, and one who I feel will be of immeasurable assistance 
to our president, Philip Murray. So for your consideration, I want to place 
before this convention the name of our general president, Mr. Emil Rieve. 

DELEGATE ALLAN S. HAYWOOD, Director of Organization: Almost 
five years ago the first battle of the CIO occurred. That was the first con- 
ference of the CIO. The shot fired there echoed around the industrial areas 
of the United States and Canada, That shot was fired in the city of Akron, 
Ohio, when the great strike occurred in the plants of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company. That was the beginning of the war drive in mass-produc- 
tion industries. From that victory there grew a mighty organization known 
as the United Rubber Workers of America. 

That organization since that occasion has contributed much in men and 
money to the Congress of Industrial Organizations. It has conducted its 
affairs in a manner that is creditable to all of its officers and its members. Its 
leadership has been a stabilizing influence in the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. It selected a man for its president who stands high in the minds 
of all of those who have known him well. He wields an influence that is con- 
structive, that answers the call of labor everywhere. As one who was called to 
serve the CIO from the United Mine Workers of America, my first job in the 
CIO was with this man and his associate officers and members of his great 
union. All men who know this man share with me the views that I hold of him. 
He is a man of fine character, one who will cooperate to the fullest extent with 
our new leader, Philip Murray. He will be in accord with his policies in his 
way of thinking and his way of doing things. 

I have the pleasure at this time to present to you as one of the vice presi- 
dents of this great organization the name of Sherman H. Dalrymple, president 
of the United Rubber Workers of America. 

DELEGATE RICHARD T. FRANKENSTEEN, United Automobile Work- 
ers: Mr. Chairman, I am very proud as I stand here this morning of the 
accomplishments of the organization which I am here representing as a dele- 
gate. I am particularly proud of their activity and participation in this con- 
vention. There may be those who say, “What participation? The Auto 
Workers have been very inactive in this convention.” And that is true. We 
have not said much, we have not done very much in this convention. It was 
not because we did not know what was going on. We heard the rumblings on 
the boardwalk, we heard talk of a great fight that was going to develop in the 
CIO, we heard that there was going to be split right down the middle. 
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Two years ago in our organization, the United Automobile Workers, we 
faced a real factional fight that split us and tore us apart. At that time we 
called upon our great leader, John Lewis, and we asked him to give us guidance 
so that we might maintain our union. At that time he saw fit to give us the 
services of his two most trusted and able lieutenants, Philip Murray and Sidney 
Hillman. They came to us in our great trouble, and they guided us, with the 
help of John Lewis, out of our mire and on to the road of organization. And 
so it was that when we heard the rumblings on the boardwalk we treated them 
just like the rumblings of the ocean, because we knew the statesmanlike atti- 
tude of Philip Murray and Sidney Hillman, coupled with the great leadership 
of John Lewis, would not permit this organization of ours to be destroyed, but 
rather lead us out of this convention in a solidified march towards the goal of 
ten million members, which is the goal of all of us in this convention. 

But don’t think that the Auto Workers are not here. You know we are 
very expert in the art of caucuses. Although we have not attended any, we 
know how it is done. We have 10 delegates, and 9 people who were sent here 
to check up on the 10 delegates, and 40 presidents of locals in the gallery to 
check up on those who are checking up on the others. We are a very demo- 
cratic organization. 


Our factional fight within the Auto Workers was caused by a traitor 
to the labor movement, who is now working under the leadership of Henry 
Ford. At the time of our fight President Murray, Vice President Hillman and 
President Lewis told us to choose a man who could solidify our organization, a 
man who could weld together all groups within our union and lead them for- 
ward with a constructive program. We chose such a man, and whereas last 
year in San Francisco we stood before the convention with 300 local unions, 
today we have 640 local unions, covering one-half million members in our indus- 
try. Whereas at that time we found ourselves without a home, without equip- 
ment,—yes, and without membership, today we take our place as the union 
having paid the second highest per capita tax to the CIO, with a membership 
that is vital and alive and ready to pioneer in benefits for the CIO. 

We have done that under the leadership of the man whom I am to present 
to you today for reelection as vice president of the CIO. We are proud of our 
contribution under his leadership, of benefits for the CIO, all of you are proud 
of our achievements with elections under the NLRB, but we are particularly 
proud that 75 per cent of the total number of elections under the NLRB have 
been won by the United Automobile Workers in elections conducted under the 
NLRB. 

We have the highest wage standards in the entire United States, which 
means in the world, in our industry. We have increased wages from 56 cents 
to an average of 95 cents throughout the industry, with $1.03 an hour in 
‘Chrysler and General Motors. We have vacations with pay. We have done 
that because of a great leadership of the CIO, because of their statesmanlike 
handling of our affairs when we were not able to handle them, and since then 
because of the excellent leadership and guidance of my president and your vice 
president, whom I now present to you for reelection as vice president of the 
CIO, one who cannot only take his place as an officer seeking support from the 
CIO, but he is now prepared to put his shoulder to the wheel and give Brother 
Murray that assistance that will make possible our ten million members by 
1945. 

I give you Vice President R. J. Thomas. I thank you. 
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DELEGATE J. S. POTOFSKY, Amalgamated Clothing Workers: Presi- 
dent Murray and fellow delegates, I arise to place in nomination a successor to 
Vice President Sidney Hillman. We have but one Sidney Hillman; we have 
given him in the last five months to the service of labor and the CIO and to 
the service of our great country at the call of the President of the United 
States. 

We offer to you as a successor to Brother Hillman one of the pioneers of 
our organization, one who has been a leader in banishing the sweatshop in our 
industry, one who is familiar with the problems of CIO, having served as 
regional director for two years, one who is imbued with the spirit of devotion 
to the cause of organizing the unorganized in this great country of ours, one 
who will make a good teammate to the five other vice presidents and to the 
great president we have elected here this morning, Brother Murray. 

I have great pleasure on behalf of our organization, the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, to present to you as candidate for vice president 
a member of our general executive board, a pioneer in our organization, a ser- 
vant for the cause of labor, an organizer who has been on our staff for twenty- 
five years and has served and devoted himself to the cause of organizing the 
unorganized, which is still our great job ahead of us. I present to you, Mr. 
President, the name of one of our distinguished board members, Brother Frank 
Rosenblum. 


DELEGATE JAMES J. MATLES, Electrical Workers: Mr. Chairman and 
delegates, last year at our San Francisco convention I had the privilege of 
nominating a young man for the office of vice president. He is an international 
president of a great organization of miners, he has led his organization suc- 
cessfully in its organizing campaigns during the past year, and has reported 
to this convention with a large increase of membership as a record of his 
achievement. 

We have watched him perform in his office as vice president of the CIO, 
and I am proud to say that he has at all times upheld the hands of the officers 
of the CIO and has followed the policies of the CIO at all times, no matter how 
difficult that was. I stated before he is a young man, and I think that is of 
some importance to any organization of our type. I remember some time ago 
I happened to meet a former associate of mine in the American Federation of 
Labor and he talked to me, and in private conversation he said, “Jim, we have 
licked these industrial union movements in the past time and again, and I 
think we will lick it again. I just want to tell you one thing that worries me, 
there are too many young men at the top of the CIO, and they may outlive us.” 

Well, I know our fight to preserve industrial organization has traveled a 
long way. I believe we are going to win and preserve industrial organization 
and strengthen ourselves during the interim to such proportions that we are 
going to be able to be a greater labor organization, even greater than we are 
today, in America. I say to you it is very reassuring to see the kind of leader- 
ship we have had in the CIO, and to know that in the future, come what may, 
we are going to be able to have that kind of leadership which will fight for the 
preservation of industrial unionism. 

I nominate and present to you the name of Reid Robinson of the Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers as a vice president of the CIO. 


DELEGATE MICHAEL J. QUILL: I arise to place in nomination the 
name of another vice president for this organization, and it should not take 
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me very long, although I know you are in no hurry because all of you, like 
myself, got to bed very early last night and you are in a position to sit and 
listen. However, I believe there is only one man in this world that can well 
appreciate the responsibility that we have placed today on the shoulders of 
President Murray, and that man is John L. Lewis, and once we place that 
responsibility on the shoulders of President Murray it is now our job and our 
only job to see to it that we give him that cooperation that will enable him 
to carry his responsibility to final success. 

I believe that no matter how we have differed here in the last year that 
we will leave here today arm in arm in one great united body, deciding only 
to go forward to organize the unorganized as the greatest method of raising 
the standard of living for our American people. 

For this reason we must uphold the hand of Phil Murray by giving him 
vice presidents that will go down the line, and for this reason I am proud 
to place in nomination the name of a man, a new leader in the labor movement, 
one who maybe does not have all the qualities of a statesman—and it is neces- 
sary to have labor statesmen, and we have labor statesmen now—but mingled 
with the labor statesmen we will also have to have labor leaders who do not 
have the double quality of leader and statesman. 

I am glad to place in nomination one who, like Phil Murray, came from 
the rank and file, one who fought for the industrial form of organization in the 
councils of labor, one who fought for a standard of living and for contracts in 
the council chambers of government, one who fought for the industrial form 
of organization not only on the platform but very often on the floor of meet- 
ings with his bare hands, as only the man I am about to nominate can fight 
with his bare hands. 

I have seen this man on every platform where the interests of the Amer- 
ican working people have been fought out. He is a sailor, and God knows in 
the next term I think we will need a sailor to help to steer labor’s ship through 
the troubled waters that we are now facing. He has come from the rank and 
file, he has helped to organize a great organization of thousands of seamen. 
He speaks the language of the workers, like our other leaders. I have seen 
him on every platform in this country where the right of justice is to be 
fought for; I have seen him on every platform where decent organizations fight 
to keep America at peace; I have seen him on every platform where it is neces- 
sary to help the weak, to organize the unorganized; I have seen him on every 
platform struggling for the betterment of the working people and helping to 
crush the serpent of race hatred that we have in this country today. 

I have seen him carry on labor’s struggle, feeling only that the one great 
job in life is to help organize unorganized workers, to help them get contracts 
to get more money so that they shall have more shoes and more clothes and 
more food and more education and more of the things that it takes to make 
better Americans of all of us. While he is a seaman, he has also cooperated 
to the extent of not being a hair splitter, because the worst organization in 
America today is the “International Organization of Hair Splitters.” 

The man whom I am about to nominate does not worry how we pray, or 
how we vote, or how we speak, or what literature we read. The man I am 
about to nominate, while a seaman, does not fish for any red herring; he feels 
a person has a right to feel as they choose, as long as they come into the 
organization, as long as they abide by the majority vote and live up to the 
constitution of that organization. 
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So, brother delegates, I give you one who will help Phil Murray and the 
other officers and organizers to steer this organization to greater success, one 
who will help to organize the unorganized workers and help to raise the 
American standard of living, one who will help to see to it that President 
Lewis’ prediction of 10 million members organized within five years will be 
put into effect, one who will cooperate with his heart, soul and body to guide 
our great labor organization. I give you the president of the National Mari- 


time Union, Joe Curran. 


DELEGATE FREDERICK N. MYERS, National Maritime Union: I arise 
to second the nomination of our friend and my shipmate, and companion for 
many years, Joe Curran. Under Joe Curran’s leadership our organization has 
advanced at a tremendous rate. Only a few years ago on my job as an able 
seaman we sailed for 30 bucks a month; today for that same job we get $130 
a month under the leadership of Joe Curran and the CIO. 


The troubled waters that many people have mentioned during the course 
of this convention are well known to most of us, and certainly in carrying out 
the program, policies and position of the CIO we need as a navigator one who 
knows how to chart a correct course in bringing a better life not only to the 
American seamen but to all the people. This is a great honor to the American 
seamen and the American workers generally that we have placed in nomination 
the name of our great President Curran. 


In each instance, in the nomination of the six vice presidents, motion was 
made to close the nominations and the secretary be instructed to cast the 
unanimous vote of the convention for the offices of vice president of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations for the above nominees. 


The motions were respectively adopted and President Philip Murray de- 
clared that Messrs. Emith Rieve, Sherman H. Dalrymple, R. J. Thomas, Frank 
Rosenblum, Reid Robinson and Joseph Curran were duly elected and qualified 
to the office of vice president of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Our next order of business is the election of an 
International Executive Board, CIO Executive Board, and I should like 
Secretary Carey to explain to you the manner in which we have always elected 
our Board Members so that we can expedite the holding of these elections 


and get through as early as possible. 


SECRETARY CAREY: The Constitution of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, as adopted in convention, provides for democratic representa- 
tion of all affiliated national and international unions and organizing com- 
mittees. This afternoon a special order of business will take place to nominate 
and elect the members of the CIO Executive Board for the ensuing year. We 
call to your attention that it is customary for the delegations representing the 
International Unions, National Unions and Organizing Committees to be 
prepared this afternoon to make a nomination for their representative on 
the Executive Board of the CIO. The Executive Board elected this afternoon 
will meet with the executive officers tonight in Room C at 8 P.M. 


Whereupon at the hour of 1 o’clock, P.M., the convention stood ad- 
journed until 2:30 o’clock, P.M. 
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FIFTH DAY—FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order by Vice-President Murray at 2.30 
P.M. 

Communications to the convention commending the convention for its 
action were read from: 

Local 248, IWA, Cottage Grove; G. G. Gelt, Representative of the Con- 
federation of Labor of Cuba; New York County Committee American Labor 
Party, Eugene DeConnely, Chairman; Local No. 51, United Automobile 
Workers, Detroit; Executive Board, Local 265, United Automobile Workers, 
Evansville; Portland Branch Marine Cooks and Stewards; Local 743 United 
Hotel and Restaurant Workers; Saginaw District Industrial Union Council; 
Joseph L. Buehler, Secretary, Barberton Industrial Union Council; Local 13, 
United Federal Workers of America, Washington; Portland, Oregon, Indus- 
trial Union Council; Local 906, United Retail and Wholesale Employees, 
New York; Executive Board Local 208 United Automobile Workers, Vetroit; 
a resolution from United Auto Workers Local 354, Muncie, Indiana, asking 
assistance in their strike; a letter from Louis Mascola, Brooklyn, New York; a 
letter from Samuel S. Shapiro, Willkensburg, Pa., and South Bend Industrial 
Union Council. 


ELECTION OF EXECUTIVE BOARD MEMBERS 


Secretary Carey called the roll for nomination for board members for 
the respective International Unions and the following nominations were 
made: 


Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians, Lewis Alan Berne. 

Automobile Workers of America, George F. Addes. 

Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and Allied Workers, Donald Henderson. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, Jacob S. Potofsky. 

Construction Workers’ Organizing Committee, A. D. Lewis. 

Die Casting Workers’ Association, George C. Peacock. 

Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, Julius Emspak. 

Farm Equipment Workers’ Organizing Committee, Grant W. Oakes. 

United Federal Workers of America, Elanor Nelson. 

International Union of Fishermen and Allied Workers, J. F. Jurich. 

International Fur and Leather Workers’ Union, Ben Gold. 

United Furniture Workers of America, Morris Muster. 

Federation of Flat Glass Workers, Irwin L. DeShetler. 

Inland Boatmen’s Union of the Pacific, C. W. Deal. 

Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, Ward Wal- 
cott. 

International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, Harry 
Bridges. 

Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association, Samuel J. Hogan. 

International Association of Marine, Cooks and Stewards, E. F. Burke. 

Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America, John 
Green. 

National Maritime Union of America, Frederick Myers. 

International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Jess Gonzales. 

United Mine Workers of America, Thomas Kennedy. 
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United Office and Professional Workers of America, Lewis Merrill. 
International Union of Oil Workers, O. A. Knight. 

United Paper, Novelty and Toy Workers’ International Union, Anthony 
H. Esposito. 

United Packing House Workers’ Organizing Committee, Arthur Kamp- 
fert. 

Quarry Workers’ International Union, John C. Lawson. 

United Retail and Wholesale Employees of America, Samuel Wolchok. 

United Rubber Workers of America, Thomas F. Burns. 

United Shoe Workers of America, Frank McGrath. 

State, County and Municipal Workers of America, Abram Flaxer. 

Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee, Van A. Bittner. 

Textile Workers’ Union of America, William Smith. 

Transport Workers’ Union of America, Michael J. Quill. 

Utility Workers’ Organizing Committee, Allan S. Haywood. 

International Woodworkers of America, O. M. Orton. 

International Organizing Committee Barbers and Beauty Cultures of 
America, Mario Arcario. 

Distillery Workers’ Organizing Committee, Joseph Cannon. 

Aluminum Workers of America, N. A. Zonarich. 

American Newspaper Guild, Milton Kauffman. 

SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman, there are two nominations that 
have not yet been designated on the Executive Board. I move that those 
two organizations be permitted to place their nominations in at some later 
time and those now nominated receive the unanimous consent of this con- 
vention to serve as members of the Executive Board. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
(Continued) 
Delegate DeShetler, a member of the Committee, continued the report 
as follows: 


RESOLUTION NO. 52—LEGISLATIVE INQUIRY COMMITTEES 


WHEREAS, (1) The Yorty Legislative Committee, established by 
the California State legislature for the purpose of investigating the admin- 
istration of relief in that State went beyond the scope of its authority by 
requesting membership lists from the officers of local unions of the State, 
County and Municipal Workers of America, the union of the administrative 
employees of the State Relief Administration; and 

(2) Upon refusal to submit such lists because of the obvious black- 
listing purposes, 23 members have been indicted and 17 convicted and sen- 
tenced to one year’s imprisonment and $500 fine; and 

(3) This practice of setting up legislative committees for the pro- 
curement of membership lists of other unions of government employees is 
now being extended, as for example in New York by the Rapp-Coudert 
Committee which has now requested the membership lists of the Teachers 
Union; and 

(4) If permitted to carry on this practice without restraint, State 
legislatures can set up committees, for the apparent purpose of making a 
study of any industry, but with the special purpose of securing black lists 
for those industries; and 
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(5) This practice, if successful, would be a tremendous blow to labor 
throughout the entire country; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the Third Annual Convention of the CIO con- 
demn the use of legislative committees for the purpose of securing black 
lists; and 

(2) That this Convention specifically condemn the Yorty Committee 
and the Rapp-Coudert Committee; and 

(3) That the CIO take all steps possible, including the introduction 
of laws, which would make impossible the utilization of legislative committees 
for this purpose. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolutions proposed by: 

State, County and Municipal Workers of America. 

DELEGATE DeSHETLER: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded and the report of the Committee was adopted. 


RESOLUTION NO. 53—LATIN AMERICA 


WHEREAS, (1) Organized labor in the United States of America 
and the labor movement of Latin America have common interests; (a) in 
furtherance of the organization of labor and the participation of labor in 
government in their respective countries, and (b) in the maintenance and 
improvement of the standards of living of their respective countries, and 
(c) in the promotion of further ties of mutual interest, both socially and 
economically, between the American people and the people of Latin Ameri- 
can nations; and 

(2) The development of strong labor movements throughout the 
Latin American Republics is one of the surest safeguards of democracy in 
those republics as it is in the United States; and 

(3) The Executive Officers of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions have, through the medium of the Committee on Latin America and 
otherwise, created bonds of friendship and co-operation with the genuine 
labor movements of Latin America; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the Executive Officers of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations and the members of the Latin American Committee 
be commended for their efforts; and 

(2) That the Executive Officers of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations be, and are hereby, authorized to continue a program of mutual co- 
operation and information with the genuine labor movements of Latin 
America, through the medium of the Committee on Latin America or other- 
wise; and 

(3) That the Committee on Latin America, under the direction of the 
Executive Officers, be authorized to use their judgment in endeavoring to 
secure for CIO representation on government bodies, dealing with the Latin 
American relations, in order that the viewpoint of labor on a subject so 
important to national defense may be expressed. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter 
of a resolution proposed by: 

John Green of the International Union of Marine & Shipbuilding 
Workers of America. 

DELEGATE DeSHETLER: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded and the report of the committee was adopted. 
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RESOLUTION NC. 54 


WHEREAS, (1) The United States Maritime Commission, although 
operating its vessels in private trade in competition with privately owned 
merchant ships, has repeatedly denied to crews on these vessels the most 
elementary rights now accorded to American workers, the right to trade 
union representation and to collective bargaining; and 

(2) The Maritime Commission has revived the old United States ship- 
ping commissioners’ hiring halls for the hiring of crews for its ships, in 
spite of the fact that smoothly operating union hiring halls exist in all ports 
where hiring is done; and 

(3) The Commission, in violation of its promise to the maritime 
unions, has recruited non-seamen for its training schools, and by this action 
has disregarded the widespread unemployment now existing in the indus- 
try and attempted to flood the already over-crowded maritime industry with 
additional hundreds of inexperienced men; and 

(4) The Maritime Committee of the CIO, on behalf of all maritime 
workers, has repeatedly stated that the United States Maritime Commission 
is anti-labor in the extreme, is dominated by the ship-owning interests of 
the United States, and is seeking to bring the entire merchant marine, its 
personnel and equipment under regimented control; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That Congress be requested to order an immediate and 
thorough investigation of the Maritime Commission which will expose its 
maladministration of the American merchant marine with particular refer- 
ence to ship construction, operating subsidies and anti-labor activities. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted by Joseph Curran, Chairman; and 
Bjorne Halling, Secretary; of the National Maritime Union. 
DELEGATE DeSHETLER: I move adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded and the report of the Committee was adopted. 


RESOLUTION NO. 55—WAGE BOARDS—NAVY YARDS 


WHEREAS, (1) The law provides that wages in the Navy Yards shall 
be equal to the prevailing rates in private industry in surrounding areas; and 

(2) Wage standards in the metal industries have been and are con- 
tinuing to rise; and 

(3) The Wage Board of the Navy Department, which has not met for 
eleven years, has recently announced a wage increase amounting to only 
$1.65 per week for only 44 per cent of its employes, while 56 per cent have 
been given no increase at all; and 

(4) This is contrary to law, since it does not bring the wages of Navy 
Yard employes up to prevailing standards; and 

(5) The rising cost of living and the impending inflation make it 
especially important for wages to be increased sufficiently to maintain living 
standards; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, that the CIO protests the wage rates recently established 
by the Navy Department Wage Board of Review and urges the immediate 
reconvening of Wage Boards, with union representation, to reconsider wage 
schedules, in full accordance with provisions of law. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
a resolution proposed by: 

United Federal Workers of America. 

DELEGATE DeSHETLER: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded and the report of the Committee was adopted. 
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RESOLUTION NO. 56 


WHEREAS, The Maritime Labor Board, created as a result of an 
amendment to the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, submitted to the Congress 
and to the President on March 1, 1940, a series of recommendations for 
legislation designed to stabilize labor conditions in the shipping industry 
and bring the navigation laws into line with the requirements of modern 
steam transportation, and 

WHEREAS, The CIO Maritime Committee is in complete agreement 
with four major recommendations of the Maritime Labor Board on the 
grounds that such legislation would partially guarantee to seamen and 
maritime workers rights and privileges won by workers in other industries 
including the right to strike and the right of collective bargaining, and 

WHEREAS, Those recommendations would 

1. Remove all doubts concerning the right of seamen to strike in 
domestic harbors; 

2. Guarantee collective bargaining rights to seamen employed on 
Maritime Commission ships, a right already supposedly guaranteed by the 
Wagner Act but violated consistently by the Maritime Commission; 

8. Withhold subsidies from operators who violate the Wagner Act; 

4. Provide machinery for voluntary mediation of maritime labor dis- 
putes with guarantees of the right to strike and guarantees against com- 
pulsion and 

WHEREAS, The Maritime Unions are opposed to the isolation of mari- 
time workers from the rest of labor because experience has shown that when 
workers in a particular industry are set apart for special consideration, they 
lose many rights which they have previously enjoyed; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Maritime Labor Board report be considered a 
true and factual report of conditions in the maritime industry, and that 
immediate steps be taken to secure enactment of legislation embodying the 
recommendations with which the maritime unions are in accord as listed 
above. 

Resolution submitted by CIO Maritime Committee. 

DELEGATE DeSHETLER: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded and the report of the Committee was adopted. 


RESOLUTION NO. 57 


WHEREAS, (1) All major groups of industrial workers, exclusive of 
seamen, are protected from the hazards of unemployment by unemployment 
insurance; and 

(2) The exemption of seamen has no logical basis; and 

(3) The effect of the war on shipping has drastically curtailed em- 
ployment in the American merchant marine; and 

(4) President Roosevelt, in consultation with representatives of the 
maritime unions in November, 1939, promised that unemployment insurance 
for seamen would be “the first order of business” when Congress met in 
January, 1940; and 

(5) Thereafter, a seamen’s unemployment insurance bill, H. R. 9798, 
which would relieve much of the suffering resulting from this enforced loss 
of income, was introduced in the House of Representatives; and 

(6) In spite of the President’s promise, and in spite of the fact that 
hearings have been held on H. R. 9798, we have been unable to get favorable 


action; now, therefore, be it 
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RESOLVED, That the plight of the seamen be again brought to the 
attention of President Roosevelt and of administration leaders in Congress 
immediately and that they be asked to facilitate immediate passage by 
Congress of an adequate unemployment insurance bill for seamen. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted by Joseph Curran, Chairman, and 
Bjorne Halling, Secretary, of the National Maritime Union. ’ 

DELEGATE DeSHETLER: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded and the report of the Committee was adopted. 


RESOLUTION NO. 58—CONSTRUCTION WORKERS 


WHEREAS, the construction workers in this nation are still in numbers 
overwhelmingly unorganized into any labor organization; and 

WHEREAS, those construction workers who do belong to the AFL Build- 
ing Trade Unions are subjected to the direst form of racketeering and 
corruption on the part of their officials; and 

WHEREAS, this situation has produced a most chaotic condition in the 
construction industry to the detriment of the construction workers and the 
workers in those industries which supply building materials; now therefore 
be it 

RESOLVED that this convention approve and urge its affiliated unions 
to give the fullest co-operation and aid to the organizing activities and 
efforts of the Construction Workers Organizing Committee to organize the 
construction workers of America into a unified and constructive industrial 
organization. 

Above resolution proposed by United Construction Workers Organizing 
Committee. 

DELEGATE DeSHETLER: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE EMSPAK, Electrical and Machine Workers of America: 
Mr. Chairman and delegates, I rise in support of this resolution and I realize 
that at this moment perhaps a speech is not the best thing in the world to 
make because we have a lot of business to finish. I think, however, that the 
delegates should carefully heed the resolution and give whatever support they 
possibly can to this organization that has been established by the CIO. 

We in the electrical manufacturing industry are particularly interested 
in the organization of the construction workers of the country, and I know 
that the same holds true for a number of other industries. 

We have been beset by the racketeers in the AFL unions and in various 
cities we have been unable to get proper cooperation in the use of products 
made by our members. They have used illegal and ruthless methods in picketing 
and as a result we have wasted a great deal of money and a great deal of time 
in fighting this thing where we could have been spending our time construc- 
tively in carrying on organizational work. 

The resolution says that the Construction Workers Organizing Committee 
can perform a great service for the workers in that industry. It is an industry 
that is only partially organized. We know most of the workers in the industry 
are unorganized and there is a splendid opportunity and a job to be done and 
I urge the delegates to wholeheartedly support this resolution not only by 
voting for it, but when they get back home to do whatever they can to give 
this thing a hand and to do the job that is to be done. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 
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RESOLUTION NO. 59 


Resolution for Release of Irving Potash and Other Officials of the Inter- 
national Fur and Leather Workers Union Held Without Bail in Case 


Collateral to Anti-Trust Case 


WHEREAS, (1) Irving Potash and three other officers of the Inter- 
national Fur and Leather Workers Union have been imprisoned for alleged 
“conspiracy to obstruct’? a prosecution of their union under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law and have been held without bail while their appeal is pend- 
ing in the higher courts; and 

(2) The convictions of officials of the International Fur and Leather 
Workers Union under the Sherman Law have now been reversed by the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, but Potash and his fellow officers 
are still denied bail and are languishing in jail these four months; and 

(3) In both cases these union officials were convicted solely on the tes- 
timony of the same known labor spies and anti-union sweat-shops employ- 
ers; and 

(4) These militant union officials with an outstanding unblemished 
record of honest trade unionism have been singled out for denial of bail by 
the court and Department of Justice while at the same time the right to bail 
is permitted even to notorious common criminals; and 

(5) Such prosecutions and denial of bail are a menace to the rights of 
all labor unions and civil liberties of the people and tend to undermine the 
Bill of Rights and the very foundations of democratic liberties and pro- 
cedure; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, (1) That this Third Annual Convention of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations vigorously protests and condemns the imprison- 
ment of the officials of the Fur and Leather Workers Union and urges their 
immediate release on bail; and 

(2) That copies of this resolution be forwarded to President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Attorney-General Robert H. Jackson, and to these imprisoned 
union leaders. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted by: 

International Fur and Leather Workers Union. 

DELEGATE DeSHETLER: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE FEINGLASS, Fur and Leather Workers: Mr. Chairman and 
delegates, I realize that the press of time does not permit of long speeches 
here today, but I feel that our delegation has taken very little time of this 
convention and we should like to bring to the attention of the delegates a gross 
miscarriage of justice. 

Sometime ago a number of leaders of our international union were in- 
dicted on the ground that they had violated the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. A 
quack judge in the case stated that: “I will now tell you that I hold the 
defendant on the theory that in 1931 they had entered into a conspiracy to 
unionize the entire industry in New Jersey.”’ Because of the crime committed 
through our attempt to organize the entire industry our leaders were indicted 
and our union was forced to spend hundreds of thousands of dollars in order 
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to be able finally to get a unanimous reversal on the part of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals. 

But that is not enough. Today while we meet in convention a number of 
our leaders are still languishing in jail. We have received word that one of 
them was seriously ill and they refused to permit us to bring a specialist 
in, though it was a question of life and death. These officials are in jail 
through no other crime than the fact that they attempted to organize an entire 
industry. 

Not only that, but at the present time four of our leaders are held in jail 
without bail, despite the fact that every crook and every criminal is entitled 
to bail, and is permitted to bail pending appeal. 

I ask that this convention unanimously go on record submitting this reso- 
lution and demanding that our leaders be released, particularly when the 
United States Circuit Court has unanimously acted in this case and has said 
that it is not in violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 

I believe it is unnecessary to point out also that in this conviction the 
people who testified against our leaders were made up of a group known as 
stool pigeons and union scabs, and the American Federation of Labor, that 
speaks about unity in the labor movement, gave these people a reward, gave 
them a charter in an industry that is 95 per cent organized and have been 
able to get decent conditions for the workers in our industry. 

I think that should be known to the delegates, and finally I want to pay 
tribute here to the CIO Industrial Councils, the International Unions, President 
John L. Lewis, and Lee Pressman for their services in behalf of our leaders in 
this anti-trust case. 

The following copy of correspondence is in connection with this case: 


June 1, 1939. 


Morris Ladenheim, 
Chairman of the Board, 
Independent Fur Mfrs. Ass’n. 


Dear Morris: 

Since I was requested to make a report of our recent activities to the 
committee, and I find that I will be unable to be present due to prior en- 
gagements, I would appreciate your reading the following report to the 
committee: 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S OFFICE 


Several days ago I was advised by Ass’t. Attorney Generals McGovern 
and Henderson of anti-trust division of New York that when the hucksters 
indictment is disposed of in July, their office will immediately bring to trial 
the indictment against Gold and the others who were indicted about the 
same time as Lepke and Gurrah. This fact was also confirmed by the ist 
ass’t to Thurman Arnold, Wendell Birges on my recent visit to Washington. 
The attorney general feels certain of a conviction against Gold and the 
others and that this will be sufficient pressure to force the Union to give us 
the agreement we seek. In the meantime to make doubly sure he is sub- 
poening witnesses to get the facts ready for presentation to the Grand Jury 
for an indictment against the Union officials under the Sherman Anti-Trust 
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Act. Again I have been assured that we have sufficient basis on which to 
obtain an indictment. I feel that the fact we have been so active has brought 
the Attorney General’s office to the point where they must bring these old 
indictments to trial as otherwise they will risk serious criticism. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 


This association communicated with us. Due to the fact that they were 
called to Chicago they promised that they would communicate with us on 
Tuesday for an app’t for Thursday. They state they are very much in- 
terested in our fight. 

There are other avenues of approach and pressure which we have not 
as yet exploited. I feel that it is unnecessary to discuss them at this time since 
we have so many coals in the fire right now. 

Let me again thank you for the trouble to which I am putting you, 

Very truly yours, 


H. D. Glickman. 


Excerpts of a photostatic letter submitted by the International Fur & 
Leather Workers Union (CIO) to Attorney General Jackson charging col- 
lusion between Federal authorities and an anti-union fur manufacturers’ as- 
sociation in the recent “anti-trust” case against fur union officials. 

DELEGATE MYERS, National Maritime Union: We sent our delegation 
down to Washington to present President Roosevelt with a petition and the 
reception we got at the White House was not too warm. We were told by 
the eighty-ninth secretary to the President to take our case to the Department 
of Justice. We went to the Department of Justice and were given again 
another run-around on the basis that the case was closed and they could do 
nothing about it. Now, I, as a trade unionist, recognize that the only crime 
that these boys committed was in trying to drive the racketeers out of the 
fur-making business and for that crime they are now in jail. 

There is no guarantee that the rest of the trade union movement will not 
be convicted on the same charges, and I say that that fight of the furriers is 
not their fight alone, but it is for the entire trade union movement, and I ask 
that every delegate in this convention, before it adjourns, send a wire to 
President Roosevelt demanding that Irving Potash be released and that these 
other boys be released, and that they stop prosecuting the trade unions. 


The report of the committee was adopted. 


RESOLUTION NO. 60—CIO FISHERMEN 


WHEREAS, (1) The CIO affiliate, the United Fishermen’s Union of the 
Pacific, has been engaged in a struggle to organize that industry and bring 
to the workers the protection of modern industrial unions; and 

(2) The United Fishermen’s Union of the Pacific has adopted a program 
calling for (a) the inclusion of fishermen under the National Labor Relations 
Act, (b) the protection of the rights of fishermen who are losing their live- 
lihood as the fishing vessels are being taken over by the government upon 
the basis of a monetary compensation for their loss and the protection of 
the status of the fishermen in the industry when normal operations are re- 
sumed, and (c) the granting of privileges and benefits of the United States 
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Marine and Public Health Service to fishermen who are now being unjusti- 
fiably excluded therefrom by a ruling of the Comptroller General; now, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO hereby commends the United Fishermen’s 
Union of the Pacific for its program on these questions, and pledges its sup- 
port to the achievement of that program. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolutions proposed by: 

United Fishermen’s Union of the Pacific, San Francisco Branch. 

DELEGATE DeSHETLER: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded and the report of the Committee was adopted. 


RESOLUTION NO. 61—TRANSPORT WORKERS 


WHEREAS, The City of New York and the Board of Transportation 
thereof assumed the collective bargaining agreements with the Transport 
Workers Union of America, covering the employees of the New York City 
Transit System; and 

(2) The Board of Transportation has since unification repeatedly 
endeavored to break these contracts; has violated both the spirit and the letter 
of their provisions, thereby endangering the hard-won rights and gains won 
by the Transport Workers Union, and has endeavored to create among the 
employees jealousies, rivalries, disunity and disruption by the use of favorit- 
ism and by condoning and encouraging the practice of discrimination on the 
part of its supervisory forces; and 

(3) The actions of the Board of Transportation constitute a deliberate 
and studied attempt on its part to repudiate its obligations under the labor 
contracts, to injure the Transport Workers Union in the City of New York, to 
destroy the principle and practice of genuine collective bargaining on the 
city-owned transit system and to introduce instead company unionism in its 
most vicious form; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, (1) That the annual Constitutional Convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations condemns the Board of Transportation 
for its anti-labor conduct and for displaying flagrantly bad faith towards its 
solemnly assumed obligations; that we urge upon the Mayor of the City of 
New York, the Honorable Fiorello H. LaGuardia, to take such practical 
measures as may be necessary to insure harmonious, safe and uninterrupted 
service on the vital transit system by enforcing the principle and practice of 
genuine collective bargaining with the employees and by honest observance 
of the terms and provisions of the contracts with the Transport Workers 
Union which the City of New York solemnly assumed to perform; and 


(2) That this Convention pledge its full support to the members of. the 
Transport Workers Union in their declared determination to resist all attacks 
upon their living standards and all attempts to deprive them of their rights 
under the present and future collective bargaining agreements. 


DELEGATE SANTO, Transport Workers: Mr. Chairman and brother 
delegates, at this hour I am sure the delegates to this convention are some- 
what weary of passing resolutions. I don’t believe, however, that this resolu- 
tion introduced by my organization, the Transport Workers’ Union, should pass 
by without saying a few words. It involves a principle that at this time is 
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confined to the city of New York, the principle of how the government should 
treat its employes when it takes over private enterprises. 

But this principle in this city is to be tested and the future course of other 
industries taken over by municipalities will be settled in no small measure 
whether we succeed in making municipalities, state governments and the 
federal government live up to the same laws of collective bargaining that 
Congress saw fit to pass for private industries. 

When I speak of the New York transit system we are dealing with one of 
the mightiest enterprises in human history. We are dealing with an invest- 
ment of well over a billion and a half dollars. We are dealing with a railroad 
enterprise that carries nearly five million passengers and carries them at the 
very low rate of 5 cents. 

For many long years the municipal government in the city of New York 
tried to unify and control and operate the municipal railroads. In the first 
place, of course, it was built with city money and deficits were covered with the 
taxpayers’ money, but yet the private companies kept on controlling them and 
making money. During the last World War it is worth mentioning that for a 
period of five years they paid interest on stock amounting to 20 per cent, and 
then finally these enterprises were bankrupt and then the city was forced to 
take them over. Again hundreds of millions of dollars were sunk into these 
subways. 

The Transport Workers’ Union supported the municipal ownership and 
control of the subways in New York and asked them to live up to the contract 
that the private corporation had. Of course the politicians of the city of New 
York were not inclined to grant that modest request and it was necessary for 
the leader of our congress, John L. Lewis, to come to New York on two 
occasions to find out if there was any responsibility of public officials left in 
that city with whom we could make an agreement. And after our union threat- 
ened to strike and tie up that system the mayor agreed to sign on the dotted 
line, not granting additional concessions, and not giving to the Transport 
Workers’ Union and the transport workers anything that they did not have, but 
simply agreed to continue what the Transport Workers’ Union fought for and 
gained from the private corporations. 

Well, six months of such operation has gone by since and we are sorry 
to announce that the black double-cross waving over Europe in a small way 
now waves over our setup and 30,000 men are being discriminated against by 
the city government and the Board of Transportation. Contracts are violated 
in every one of their provisions. The hours of labor are being increased and 
all the provisions that we worked for under the private companies are being 
disregarded. It takes our national officers sometimes as much as two weeks 
to get a commissioner of the Board of Transportation to talk to them on the 
telephone, and that while we have collective bargaining agreements giving us 
not only sole bargaining rights, but a closed shop, and we are sorry that the 
Transport Workers’ Union has to keep on doing what it has done for long 
years, keep on threatening to strike, because that is our only weapon to make 
them come across with some small concessions. 

And when this convention goes on record and endorses this resolution this 
convention in effect tells the government of the city of New York and tells our 
state government and tells the federal government that as time goes by and 
they are extending control over industry, that they had better deal with labor 
fairly and honorably, that they had better forget about the double-cross, that 
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they had better practice what they preach, that they had better live up to the 
laws that they make for private companies to live up to. 

I am asking that this convention serve that notice on those that are after 
more and more public enterprises and to impress upon them that they must 
live up to the laws that are enacted and we request that you give us nothing 
else but your moral support so we can go out and fight, and knowing our own 
strength, we can lick the enemy of the Transport Workers’ Union and the labor 
movement in the city of New York. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 

DELEGATE KENNEDY, Chairman of the Committee: Mr. Chairman, 
several resolutions dealing with the Ford workers and with this strike in 
California are now in the possession of the Resolutions Committee. However, 
we have no authority to transmit these resolutions to the convention because 
they came in too late and we are asking that the rules be suspended and 
that the representative of the Automobile Workers be permitted to read the 
resolution and that the convention may act thereon. I so move. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE BURNS, Rubber Workers: I am objecting to the motion of 
our friend, Tom Kennedy. I hope that the suspension of the rules will open 
up all resolutions and amendments which were prohibited from being on this 
floor by reason of the limitation of time contained in the constitution. And 
if this motion goes over I hope that will permit the presentation of other reso- 
lutions to have the same privilege that our friends the Automobile Workers 
have. 

CHAIRMAN MURRAY: Of course that is out of order inasmuch as no 
one from the floor during the course of the Committee on Constitution’s report 
to the convention asked that the rules be suspended in order that their par- 
ticular resolutions be presented to the convention. In this situation, which is 
a rather extraordinary one affecting the organization of the employes of one 
of the mightiest corporations in America, the International Union of the United 
Automobile Workers has asked that special permission to present a motion, 
asking that the rules be suspended to enable them to present a resolution to 
the convention affecting the Ford situation. 

DELEGATE BURNS: In view of that ruling I have no desire to exclude 
the Automobile Workers. 

The motion offered by Delegate Kennedy was carried. 

Delegate George Addes presented the following resolution: 


RESOLUTION NO. 62—FORD WORKERS 


WHEREAS, (1) The more than 100,000 employees of the Ford 
Motor Company, denied the right to organize, are compelled to labor at low 
wages, under a merciless speed-up system and under the continuous repression 
of a private army of spies and police; and 

(2) Domination of the political and police agencies of the City of Dear- 
born, Michigan, by the Ford Motor Company has worked to deny the Ford 
workers their elementary constitutional rights of free speech and free 
press; and 

(3) The National Labor Relations Board, in numerous decisions cover- 
ing Ford plants in Dearborn, St. Louis, Kansas City, Dallas, Buffalo and other 
cities, has found the Ford Company guilty of vicious anti-labor practices in 
violation of the Wagner Act; and 
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(4) The Ford Motor Company has in recent years given employment 
and harbored in its Dearborn plant avowed Nazi agents whose activities have 
been subversive of the best interests of our nation; and 

(5) The United Automobile Workers of America, CIO, jointly with 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, is now engaged in an organizing 
campaign to bring to the Ford workers their American right to organize for a 
redress of their economic grievances; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this Third Constitutional Convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations calls upon the Department of Justice 
immediately to institute prosecution of those officers of the Ford Motor 
Company and the City of Dearborn responsible for the flagrant violations 
of the constitutional rights of the Ford workers; and 

(2) That the NLRB be called upon to apply without delay for court 
orders for enforcement of its various decisions against the Ford Motor 
Company; and 

(3) That the Department of Justice and other agencies of our Federal 
government concerned with advancing the national defense program be 
requested immediately to institute a searching investigation of the employ- 
ment by Ford Motor Company of known Nazi agents and of the relationships 
between officers of the Ford Motor Company and German industrial combines; 
and 

(4) That the National Advisory Defense Commission and the War and 
Navy Departments, having seen fit to award defense orders to the Ford Motor 
Company, be requested to exert every effort to bring complete and immediate 
compliance by the company with the Wagner Act and other labor laws of the 
nation; and 

(5) That this Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
representing 4,000,000 workers, extends its support and the support of all its 
affiliates, to the efforts of the United Automobile Workers, CIO, and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations to bring to the Ford workers the full benefits 
of collective bargaining and to restore to them their full economic and civil 
rights as guaranteed by the Constitution and the laws of the United States. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted by: 

The United Automobile Workers of America, CIO. 


RESOLUTION TO THE FORD WORKERS 


BE IT RESOLVED THAT THE THIRD CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 
OF THE CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS addresses 
the following declaration to the employees of the Ford Motor Company: 


TO ALL EMPLOYEES OF THE FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
Greetings: s 

The Third Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, assembled in Atlantic City, New Jersey, this 20th day of Novem- 
ber, 1940, sends its greetings to the Ford workers. 

We pledge to you the unremitting efforts of the officers of the CIO, and 
of the officers and membership of its affiliated unions, representing 4,000,000 
American workers, to the end that the reign of economic dictatorship over 
the lives and fortunes of the Ford workers shall be brought to an end. 

The CIO has within the brief span of five years improved working 
standards and self-respect for more than 400,000 of your fellow automobile 
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workers. The CIO has brought to millions of other workers also a great 
measure of the economic security which is the right of all American workers. 

This Convention is determined that these same rights shall without fur- 
ther delay be accorded the workers at the Ford Motor Company. We give 
you our peldge that the present drive to organize the Ford workers will not 
end until it has brought the Ford Motor Company to meet with the Ford 
workers and, with them to negotiate a contract which will embody the ad- 
vantages and procedures of modern collective bargaining. We pledge all 
our resources to the protection of every Ford worker who joins the United 
Automobile Workers of America, affiliated with the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

The dictatorial, anti-labor policies of the Ford Motor Company have no 
place in our free and democratic nation. The Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations is determined that these policies shall be consigned to the past. 

The pledge given by the CIO has been redeemed for the overwhelming 
mass of the nation’s automobile workers. We have redeemed our promises 
to the steel, the rubber, the glass, the maritime and the packinghouse workers, 
as well as to those in scores of other industries. We shall not fail the Ford 
workers. 

We declare the organization of the Ford workers to be the paramount 
objective of the Congress of Industrial Organizations in the months to come. 


R. J. THOMAS. © 


Delegate Addes moved adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE ADDES: Mr. Chairman and delegates to this convention, 
the history of our union has been one of a series of crises. During the year 
of 1937, at which time our organization was engaged in an organizational 
drive against the General Motors’ Corporation, our union, being a new or- 
ganization, being an organization that perhaps did not have the qualified 
labor leadership as the older organizations had, was confronted with a great 
task. We faced in that year defeat. And what did our union do? We 
called upon the President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, John L. 
Lewis, to assist us in our efforts. Day and night for weeks the President of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations sat by our side fighting, fighting 
against the most powerful corporation in the world, and after a number 
of weeks finally was able to have that great corporation sign on the dotted 
line. 

The smoke had not cleared up when we were once again confronted 
with a great problem and perhaps most of you recall the Chrysler situation, 
in which our organization again faced defeat. And again it was necessary 
to call upon this great leader to assist the automobile workers. And after 
several days and nights that corporation finally signed an agreement with 
the United Automobile Workers CIO. 

In 1938, January of that year, our Union was confronted with another 
great fight. Fortunately, I might state, it was an internal struggle where 
our president at that time had endeavored to turn the United Automobile 
Workers’ Union to the Ford Motor Car Company. Many secret meetings 
were held, many agreements were reached, to the point where he was about 
to surrender the UAW to the Ford Motor Company. 

Again it was necessary to call upon the president of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, and today we are pleased to report to this great 
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convention that our organization has more power, more prestige, and more 
influence than ever before. 

Recently we commenced an organizational drive against the Ford Motor 
Car Company. Again it was necessary to call upon the President of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations to assist us in that drive. And we feel 
quite confident that our drive is and will be successful. 

Brother Widman, who has been appointed director of the Ford drive 
by President Lewis, will give you further details as to the progress that our 
union is making. 

I confess that I am not an expert on international affairs. The war 
that I am particularly interested in is one that faces the workers in America, 
the war of those aggressive employers who are united in an effort to destroy 
our union as well as your union. To me, the first essential of national de- 
fense is to defend ourselves against these attacks by the employers. We 
have our Hitlers and Goerings, Ford and Harry Bennett, in Dearborn. All 
of the various forces of the anti-labor employers in this country are concen- 
trated in the Ford Motor Car Company plants throughout the land. The 
speed-up system, insecurity, sub-standard of wages, spy systems, stool 
pigeons, brutality and political control, all these, to us, make up Fordism. 

In my opinion the greatest contribution which we can make to destroy 
the Hitlers of the world is to destroy Fordism in America. Not only do we 
have the Ford Motor Car Company to contend with, but we have not com- 
pleted our job in Chrysler, we have not completed our job in General Motors, 
and only a few short days ago Alfred Sloan, chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the General Motors’ Corporation, issued a public statement that 
the work week should be extended from five days to six days a week. And 
Sloan knows, as you and I do, there are millions, tens of millions of un- 
employed workers who need employment and who if they are given the 
opportunity can do that work as well as those who are employed in these 
industries. 

That, to us, should indicate the policies of these corporations as to the 
attack that they are making upon organized labor. 

There should be no criticism upon the part of any individual to criti- 
cize workers who defend their rights as American citizens. 

When we ask for more wages we hear national defense. When we ask 
for employment for the unemployed workers we hear national defense. When 
we ask for wage increases, we hear national defense. When we seek more 
food, more clothing, more shelter and security, they cry out with insincerity 
and hypocrisy, national defense. 

All these things, in my opinion, are the essentials for national defense, 
and, of course, organized labor should not be fooled, leaders of organized 
labor should not be fooled when they hear these cries. 

In the year of 1937 our job was to organize and increase the standards 
of living. In 1938 our job was to organize and increase the standards of 
living, and in 1939 our job was to organize so that we might increase the 
standards of living. And in 1940 and today at this convention the job still 
remains to organize, to organize such anti-labor employers, labor baiters as 
Bethlehem Steel, Ford Motor Car Company and the various aircraft indus- 
tries so that we might be able to lift the standards of living of the various 
workers who are unorganized. I thank you. 
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DELEGATE WIDMAN: Mr. Chairman and delegates, as the director of 
this organizational drive of the Ford Motor Company, I want to support the 
adoption of this resolution because of its stimulating effect upon the Ford 
workers who are now joining our organization by the hundreds. 

This campaign has been under way for less than a month. It has not 
really reached its fullest strength of campaigning, but in that short period of 
time I can report to you that there are already thousands of Ford workers 
who have joined in this drive and initiation into membership in the United 
Automobile Workers of America. 

There are 24 offices in this drive now throughout the Detroit area for 
the Ford workers’ convenience in joining. We have been compelled, because 
of an ordinance in the city of Dearborn, where the Dearborn plant is located, 
to distribute literature to the Ford workers on the outside. We have adopted 
there just a little notice and set it up for the guidance of those workers for 
their information that reads in part as follows: “You are now entering the 
United States and you can get your literature here on the Automobile Workers.” 

Those things have been necessary. We have 40 organizers at work in this 
drive in the Detroit area and we are having the support of more than 200,000 
automobile workers and CIO members. There is every reason to believe that 
we are going to be successful in a very short period of time. We are organizing 
more extensively in this campaign I think than any other that the CIO has 
undertaken. We are on the radio five nights a week talking to the Ford 
worker in his home the message of organization. We have special groups of 
people who are meeting with those men to show to the Ford workers the 
interests in all of the employes of the Ford Motor Company. We have a news- 
paper that has been distributed here and those of you who are located in areas 
where there are Ford assembly plants, we want your assistance in seeing to it 
that there is a nucleus built up in each plant that when we complete organiza- 
tion in the main plant of this company we will be ready to extend this program 
to all of the branches of the Ford Motor Company throughout the country. 

Membership gains are most heartening from a report I received this 
morning again and this is not a campaign when they are just signing applica- 
tion cards, they are not only signing application cards but they are making an 
investment in their membership in this union. 

Some departments at this particular time are 100 per cent organized as 
of today, and in a number of other departments those who are not organized 
are far in the minority. 

That, I think, is making a great deal of progress in a short time. We are 
running a systematic and responsible campaign, we are not going to permit any 
isolated strike, in fact we expect the organization to grow so rapidly in the 
next few months that no strike at all will be necessary to bring Ford to terms. 
Strike responsibility will rest entirely upon the Ford Motor Company. If Ford 
wants to strike we will be prepared soon to give him that, too. 

We expect in a short period of time to substitute union representatives 
throughout the plant to take the place of the strong-arm service men of the 
Ford Motor Company. 

We are wondering, of course, as we carry on this campaign, how long our 
government will permit Ford to violate the laws of the land. We hope that we 
can get a remedy from our governmental agencies along that line. 

Out of this campaign I think I can say to this convention and to all of 
the delegates assembled, we can make this promise to you, that when we con- 
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vene in your next convention it will be possible for you to come to this con- 
vention, if you choose, in a union-made tin lizzie. 

Now we have with us a young unionist, young from point of service or 
membership I should say, a Ford worker, who joined our organization four 
weeks ago and in four weeks’ time has been fired twice. He is doing all right 
and Andy Dorr has 16 years and 10 months of service with the Ford Motor 
Company, but when he joined our organization apparently he becomes an in- 
efficient employe. I am going to have him say a few words to you. 

MR. ANDY DORR: Mr. Chairman, officers and delegates and friends of 
the CIO convention, I am honored to be here and doubly pleased to know that 
I am sure by the next CIO convention the Ford Motor Company will be 100 
per cent unionized. 

I started working in Ford’s in 1924. I joined the union the latter part 
of October of this year. Exactly four weeks ago today I was taken off the 
job for joining the union, but was put back on the job two days later. After 
being on the job for several days I was approached by the building superin- 
tendent, who informed me that I was again all through for unionizing the 
Ford Motor Company. He in turn turned me over to one of those service men 
who escorted me to the employment office where I met Mr. Miller, the general 
employment manager, who in turn told me that I was being discharged for 
unionizing the Ford workers and talking union to the men. 

Well, here I am, fired, but far from being discouraged. When I left the 
men in my department and throughout different departments in the Ford were 
more determined than ever to see that we are organized. When I was fired 
the first time it only took me two days to get my job back. It may take me 
longer this time, but I am positive that I will get it back, since being here at 
this Atlantic City convention for the last three days and seeing the strength 
cf the CIO. 

I am doubly positive that in a few more weeks Henry Ford will be com- 
pelled to give me my job back. 

However, I did not come here to tell you of my personal problems. I come 
here to tell you delegates throughout the nation that the Ford workers are 
organizing into the UAW-CIO and there is no mistake about that. I have come 
on from the Rouge plant where I have worked for almost 16 years, and I know 
what the Ford workers are thinking and doing, and what they are saying. 

One thing that is very outstanding to me is the action of the service men. 
We know that Harry Bennett has told these men to keep a soft tongue in their 
heads. 

The fact that the Ford Motor Company found it necessary to fire me 
proves that our organization is strong enough to scare Ford. On Friday last 
one of the Detroit papers said that the wages of the Ford plant were better 
than union scale. Maybe Mr. Ford is a mechanical wizard, but he must be 
slowing up on his common arithmetic, because as one worker in the plant I 
am fully aware of what these Ford wages are and what the wages are of my 
friends who work in other UAW-CIO plants, and I know that the wages at 
Ford are on an average of 10 cents an hour less than the wages in the other 
UAW-CIO plants. And every other worker knows that, too. That is one of 
the reasons they are organizing in the UAW-CIO. There are plenty of other 
reasons which I won’t take the time to tell you about now. 

I just want to add this one thing. When Mr. Miller, to whom I referred 
before, discharged me, he said, and I quote: “You are discharged for organizing 
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the Ford plant and for talking union to the men. We cannot have that around 
here. You are all through.” 


It is quite true that I was fired for those reasons. But Mr. Miller was 
rather mistaken when he said that I was all through organizing the Ford 
Motor Company, and I am talking union to the men and I am going to continue 
that until the Ford Motor Company has signed a contract with the UAW-CIO, 
and to accomplish this end I pledge my untiring energy and support in bring- 
ing forth those benefits enjoyed by other plants, creating the light of dawn 
of a new tomorrow for all Ford workers. Thank you. 


REGIONAL DIRECTOR HAYWOOD: Mr. Chairman and delegates, the 
Ford drive is on. Members are coming in by the hundreds every week now. 
We want to put every CIO union behind this drive now. We want every union 
to send messages of greetings to the headquarters of the Ford Organizing Com- 
mittee at 9016 Michigan Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


The CIO is going to put everything it can into this drive with the United 
Automobile Workers of America. This is one of our biggest jobs now. Let 
us leave this convention, every one of us, regardless of what organization you 
belong to, regardless of what conditions you have had, let us leave united in 
giving to these workers the support that we know you can give and which will 
bring a Ford contract back to our next convention. Let’s all go from here. 


DELEGATE ZONARICH, Aluminum Workers: In following the last 
speaker in regard to the Ford drive I wish to state right here at this time to 
the delegates of this third convention that the Aluminum Workers of America 
wish to go on record at this time in supporting the drive to organize the Ford 
Motor Company. The Aluminum Workers have been focusing their eyes ever 
since the United Automobile Workers have been concentrating their efforts to 
organize the Ford Motor Company. We aluminum workers in our industry, 
the same as all workers in other industries, have been assisting the Automobile 
Workers in their campaign to organize the Ford Motor Company by maintain- 
ing that Mr. Henry Ford and his great corporation should live up to the law. 
‘We have stressed to our membership to go into their communities in the cities 
where they live and tell Ford dealers that we are not going to buy Ford 
automobiles unless those dealers put the pressure on the Ford Motor Company 
and tell them to recognize collective bargaining as it is today on the statute 
books of our government of the United States. 

Who is Mr. Ford? One of the great men of industry in this nation of 
ours, trying to split labor in his industry, trying to deprive industrial democ- 
racy and industrial peace to those workers who are entitled to it, the same as 
other men and women in industry are enjoying under the collective bargaining 


‘agreement. 


I also represent an industry of the aluminum workers where workers are 
employed in this industry which is of vital importance at the present time 
under the national defense program. This aluminum industry is of vital im- 
portance to the aviation field. We make aluminum, which provides 80 per cent 
of the production of airplanes. I know that the automobile workers have 
also gone into that field and as we make parts for the Ford Motor Campany 
and for the aviation field, those local unions and plants where we have union 
labor, wherever that production of material goes out, we want to say that 
that employer also must have his employes organized under union contract and 
maintain union conditions throughout the aluminum industry. 
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In addition to my brief remarks here I want to say this, that in view of 
the national defense program the aluminum industry is expanding quite ex- 
tensively today. One company alone is spending a hundred and fifty million 
dollars this year in a program of expansion of building new aluminum plants 
because we are preparing for national defense. 

I also wish to state to the delegates here and the officers of this great 
organization that they also at least try and give some consideration to this 
industry and that effort be made also to put a drive into the aluminum field, 
and I appeal to the delegates here on behalf of the Aluminum Workers of 
America that we are 100 per cent for the Ford drive and also an aviation 
drive, and we pledge our assistance, the same as other organizations. I thank 
you. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried by unanimous vote. 


RESOLUTION NO. 63—CIVIL LIBERTIES 


WHEREAS, (1) The spread of dictatorship abroad and _ hysterical 
fears at home have only served to reaffirm the abiding faith of the American 
people in the great principles of civil rights and liberties embodied in the 
Bill of Rights and in the social legislation upholding the dignity of the com- 
mon man; and 

(2) The recent land-mark decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court have laid down the principle that in modern times workers organizing 
themselves into unions must be guaranteed the exercise of these fundamental 
rights and liberties; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO hereby pledges itself to the main- 
tenance and extension of our democratic rights and liberties, and condemns 
the invasion of the civil liberties of any part of the American people by 
private individuals or by any officials of state, local or federal governments; 
and 

(2) That the CIO calls upon the federal government to extend the 
Civil] Liberties Unit of the Department of Justice so as to provide effective 
enforcement of the federal Civil Rights Statutes, and urges that the pro- 
tection of civil liberties permeate the enforcement of all our laws and 
customs. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolutions proposed by: 

Sidney Katz, of the Washington Industrial Union Council. 

United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers of America. 


DELEGATE DeSHETLER: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE McGORKEY, State, County and Municipal Workers: Mr. 
Chairman and fellow delegates, I am not going to apologize to you for speaking 
on this resolution, because in my very humble opinion every resolution adopted 
at this convention is contingent upon the extent to which we protect the civil 
liberties of the people in our country. The Fords of America are out to 
perform a major operation on democracy, they are out to remove the backbone 
of what we term the right of workers of America. And we say to all of them 
that this is America, hands off, these are our civil liberties and we want to keep 
them. Thank you. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 
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RESOLUTION NO. 64—POLITICAL ACTION 


WHEREAS, (1) The political program of organized labor must reflect 
its fundamental objectives to improve the standard of living of the Ameri- 
can people, to find a solution for our basic economic problems, and to safe- 
guard our democratic institutions, 2 

(2) The impending crises of a world-wide nature have cast upon 
labor not only the responsibility of safeguarding its own interests, but of 
finding a common program of action with all other progressive elements in 
this country and in the world abroad; and 

(3) Recent events have shown that labor must organize its political 
activities so that it may be able to assume its full and independent strength, 
thereby placing itself in a position to give and receive the utmost co-opera- 
tion in a common political program with other progressive groups; now, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO hereby dedicates itself to a full par- 
ticipation in the political life of this country, uniting its strength and re- 
sources with all other liberal and progressive forces; and 

(2) That the Executive Officers and the Executive Board of the CIO 
are hereby authorized and directed to give serious consideration to this 
problem looking toward the formulation of a program which would guarantee 
and assure an independent political role for organized labor. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolutions proposed by: 

Sidney R. Katz, of the Washington Industrial Union Council 

United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers of America 

United Office and Professional Workers of America 

Farm Equipment Workers Organizing Committee, Executive Board 

United Wholesale & Warehouse Employees of New York, Local 65 

John Green, Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America. 

DELEGATE DeSHETLER: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE BURNS, Rubber Workers: I know the officers are all elected 
and I know that the important business is all done, but I wonder if the dele- 
gates realize the importance of this resolution. The CIO to align itself with a 
political organization! If they would come out and state, “United Front” 
instead of dragging a red herring, we would know what it meant. But they 
are using other words. It is not only the people who talk about recessions and 
depressions and impressions. Other people are using them, too. That is 
exactly what the resolution just read now proposes. I, for one, in the organi- 
zation I represent, want to say here and now that we advise the incoming 
executive board to be very careful in resolutions suggesting that they align 
themselves with liberal political parties. Let them be a determining factor 
of what is liberal and what is not. We have seen in America the junction of 
those who like to call themselves the left with those on the right. The brain 
of the Communist party, the extreme leftists, has joined hands with the Re- 
publican party in the last few weeks. We have the Republican party moving 
over to the left or the Communists have gone over to the right. So I think we 
should pay a little attention to adoption of these things. 

I for one in the organization I represent will examine critically and care- 
fully the fundamental principles of any party that wants to call itself a liberal 


party. 
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First and foremost, the members of our organization are for America, they 
are true trade unionists and we will not give up to any outside interests with- 
out a struggle and we will not associate ourselves with any of these ideologies, 
these foreign ideologies, under the name of liberal political parties. 

I think we should watch and watch carefully what we have presented to 
us at this hour of the day, but in spite of the fact that we are tired and weary, 
we of the Rubber Workers will say to you, beware and be careful, and we for 
one will not go along with any liberal political party unless that party is dedi- 
cated to only two “isms,” Americanism and unionism. 

DELEGATE KENNEDY, Chairman of the Committee: Mr. Chairman, 
for fear that the remarks of the previous speaker may throw you off the track 
on this resolution I want to say frankly and firmly, that the substitute 
resolution offered by the Committee in no way, manner, shape or form con- 
templates action along the lines suggested by the previous speaker. We are 
not asking for any United Front. The terms of this substitute are simple. 
What we want to do is to try to bring together in whatever way is possible 
and practical, through the Executive Board of the Congress for Industrial 
Organizations those forces in this country that believe in the program of 
the Congress for Industrial Organizations and no other. The resolution 
exemplifies the great traditions of this organization. It seeks to bring about 
through American trade unionism as represented by the Congress for In- 
dustrial Organizations a constructive program in the interests of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations and of the people of this nation. 

So there is nothing in it to be alarmed about. It is a plain, simple, 
workable resolution and I believe fully meets the needs of this great organiza- 
tion. 

The report of the Committee was adopted. 


RESOLUTION NO. 65—ORGANIZING 


WHEREAS, (1) The organization of workers into modern industrial 
unions capable of dealing on a basis of economic and political equality with 
the corporate aggregates of wealth and production is the basic reason. for 
the formation of the Congress of Industrial Organizations; and 

(2) From the date of its founding the CIO has carried on its primary 
task in the face of tremendous obstacles of opposing conditions and hostile 
interests, creating powerful unions in the basic mass production and other 
industries of this country; and 

(3) The task is still before us to organize the unorganized among the 
millions of American workers which task because of present day conditions 
assumes even deeper importance; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO hereby rededicates itself to its primary pur- 
pose of organizing workers into modern industrial unions as the surest guar- 
antee that the power of labor will reach its full estate. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolutions proposed by: 

Milton Kaufman; Donal M. Sullivan—American Newspaper Guild. 

United Office and Professional Workers of America. 

United Automobile Workers of America, Local No. 144. 

United Pencil Workers LIU, No. 934. 

John Green, Marine & Shipbuilding Workers. 

DELEGATE DeSHETLER: I move adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded and the report of the Committee was adopted. 
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RESOLUTION NO. 66—JOHN L. LEWIS 

WHEREAS, (1) Five years have now elapsed since the first steps 
were taken to create the CIO; and 

(2) These years have been full of heroic action and determined 
struggle against the bitter opposition of the reactionary employing interests 
of this country; and 

(3) The CIO has been blessed throughout this period with the great 
leadership of John L. Lewis, its founder and its guiding genius; and 

(4) Without the leadership of John L. Lewis the historic successes in 
the organization of the steel industry, the automobile industry, and the 
other great basic industries of the country would have been impossible; 
now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this Convention goes on record as extending 
to John L. Lewis its heartfelt thanks and appreciation for the great contribu- 
tions which he has made to the work of the CIO in organizing the unorganized 
workers of the land; and 

(2) This Convention goes on record further as declaring that without 
the firm and courageous leadership of John L. Lewis the great accomplish- 
ments which are now part of the labor history of the United States would 
never have been realized. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolutions proposed by: 

United Office and Professional Workers, Local No. 51. 

Greater New York Industrial Union Council. 

United Mine Workers, Local No. 3492. 

United Retail and Wholesale Employees, Local No. 104. 

Marine Firemen, Oilers; Watertenders and Wipers, Honolulu Branch. 

Farm Equipment Workers Organizing Committee, Executive Board. 

United Packinghouse Workers, Local No. 42. 

United Wholesale and Warehouse Employees of New York, Local No. 65. 

Department Store Employees Union, Local No. 1250. 

United Projectionists and Theatrical Workers, Local No. 974. 

State, County and Municipal Workers, Local 277. 

National Maritime Union, Great Lakes Division. 

State, County and Municipal Workers. 

United Federal Workers of America. 

Steel Workers Organizing Committee, Local No. 1547. 

United Mine Workers, District 50 Local, 31 E. 27th St., New York. 

Marine Cooks and Stewards, Local on S. S. President Coolidge. 

National Maritime Union, Headquarters Meeting, January 25th. 

DELEGATE PRESSMAN, Secretary of the Committee: I move 
adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

VICE-PRESIDENT MURRAY: The convention will be in order. As 
a special tribute to the remarkable services of our distinguished friend and 
colleague, John L. Lewis, and by the unanimous demand of the delegates 
participating in this convention, a scroll has been prepared to which has 
been attached the names I believe of almost all of the delegates attending 
this convention, attesting the friendship, the fealty of the membership of 
CIO to our great and good friend whom we all love and admire, John L. 
Lewis. And I am taking the liberty now to ask Mr. David McDonald on be- 
half of this special committee, to present this scroll to our good friend John. 
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PRESENTATION OF SCROLL TO PRESIDENT LEWIS 


DELEGATE McDONALD, Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee: Mr. 
Chairman, the little things of life which a man does often unconsciously or 
subconsciously are a better measure of his inner greatness, of his inner fine- 
ness than are some of his outstanding public acts. Even in the hurly-burly 
of life men forget the little things which touch other men’s hearts. 

Always our dear friend, our beloved friend, John L. Lewis, has re- 
membered that the little things in life are important. 

I don’t intend to wax verbose or effulgent. I simply want to say a 
thing or two about the little things that John L. Lewis has remembered that 
have affected me. 

I remember the day, it was the 19th day of September, a Wednesday 
morning, quite a number of years ago. Two days before that I had started 
to work for the United Mine Workers of America and on this Wednesday 
morning Philip Murray was going to introduce me to Mr. John L. Lewis. I 
was only a stripling and my knees were shaking as I thought that I for the 
first time in my life was going to meet a great man. 

Mr. Murray and I strolled to the back of the lobby of the Pennsylvania 
Hotel in New York City. A man was walking up and down in front of a 
divan. Mr. Murray walked up to him and said, “Mr. Lewis, this is Dave 
McDonald, my new secretary.” And Mr. Lewis stepped back and looked at 
me and said, “David, I am awfully glad to know you. I hope you will be 
happy with us, and I hope you will have a successful career with the United 
Mine Workers of America.” And the light in his eyes and the tilt of his 
head made me love John Lewis, and that love has never died. That love will 
never die—that love will never die anymore than will the love of the 
millions of workers throughout this land whom he has helped and be- 
friended. 

The wisdom which guided him to make a tremendous decision five years 
ago in this hall is the kind of wisdom which has reflected most sincerely in 
the little things he has always done. 

I could reminisce at length, but what is the use? There are no words 
which a man could utter which could really express his innermost feelings. 

There is here a scroll signed by all of the delegates in attendance at 
this convention. This scroll reads: “John L. Lewis, the outstanding cham- 
pion of industrial unionism and the founder and the first President of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, who has inspired millions of workers 
to unite into unions for their mutual protection and to contribute toward 
a better life for the American people, we, the delegates of the Third Con- 
stitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, at At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, rejoice in your pledge to continue the struggle for 
the common people of our nation. In testimony of our confidence, our ad- 
miration and our faith in the principles which you have so magnificently es- 
tablished we attach our signatures.” 

President Lewis—and you will always be President Lewis—the spirit 
which you have enkindled into the hearts of men will never be squelched. 
Your spirit will go on through the ages as a symbol of righteousness, as a 
symbol of strength, as a symbol of courage, as a symbol of hope for the 
common man. 

Mr. Lewis, this is not a present, it is simply a scroll and I most humbly 
and with my knees quaking as they did the first time I met you, I most humbly 
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have the honor, in behalf of this convention, to simply present this scroll 


to you. 
ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT LEWIS 


Mr. President, David and Delegates: I extend thanks for this scroll. It 
is worth more than pearls of great price, or silver or fine linen, because it 
is a testimonial from those with whom I have worked and those who have 
believed that I have tried to make a contribution. 

I once heard a very great man say, after receipt of a token of esteem 
from those who admired him and supported him: “I can only hope that I am 
not halt as bad a man as mine enemies think, and that I am at least half as 
good a man as my friends think.” And I think there is a lot of philosophy in 
that statement. 

You know, all these so-called great men are just people and generally 
they are only outstanding because they have one or two traits of character 
or temperament or some special ability that Providence and a long line of 
progenitors have given them. In other words they are just alike, and yet 
in all other ways they have the same hopes and fears and substantially the 
same reaction. They worry about the same things. They have to lace their 
shoes in the morning and go to their meals like all the rest of us and do the 
same ordinary thing that anyone else does. And if, in a few spare moments, 
they do something not particularly for themselves, but of benefit to someone 
else, we call them great. I suppose we do that to encourage them. 

The hardest jop [ ever had in life was trying to measure up to the quali- 
fications my friends gave me and I think most men have the same experience 
our friend David has, our knees sometimes quake for fear we cannot quite 
do the job. But, I suppose, after all there is some virtue in carrying on even 
though a man has a bad pair of knees. 

I am not going to make a speech. I think the words have been said in 
this convention, I think the scroll has been written, and it is not good that 
we sit in sackcloth and ashes, and it is not good that we sit and give to our- 
selves virtues which perhaps we only hope we possess. 

We are closing a great convention. Many times that I have sat upon 
this platform in the past several days I have contrasted the scenes of this 
convention and the great world of labor that lies behind this convention and 
the constituencies behind each of you with the scene here in Atlantic City 
five years ago when we had not founded an organization, we had not 
achieved the place for our views and policies in the realm of American 
thought. We were merely decided to try and do these things, and as one 
looks about him and sees the breadth and the scope and the accomplishment 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, its present broad base, its es- 
tablished position, the structure of its organization widespread and far- 
flung, I am compelled to say that we have done something in the last five 
years. 
And when one thinks of starting another five-year period of effort to 
follow this one and compares the starting place of today with the starting 
point of five years ago, in sheer, white logic, what is to prevent the con- 
clusion that five years from today we will have an organization so great 
that it will have exceeded the dreams of those who first envisioned it. 

We are not starting from scratch today. We have millions of members. 
We have trained officers. We have headquarters, technical staffs and field 
organizers splendidly equipped. We have millions of members that are ex- 
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perienced in the work of operating and expanding this union and there is 
nothing to prevent the rolling and rolling onward of this mighty organization 
of men and women except ourselves. We will have to demonstate the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations and its leaders can stand prosperity. We 
will have to demonstate that we will still possess through the coming 
months and years the ability to be tolerant of each other’s opinions and re- 
tain as between each other that essential degree of confidence as is required 
of a voluntary association of men to preserve its integrity. 

One who reads much of history will know that the great associations of 
men throughout the centuries for the promotion of special principles and the 
achievement of desirable and meritorious and virtuous objectives are rarely 
estopped or overcome or disorganized or disbanded by the external forces 
which they encounter. That goes for nations as well as inferior groups of 
its citizens. The biggest empires in all the world history had their period 
of formation and growth, reached after maturities and come into inevitable 
days of decline because they were destroyed by forces from within. 

It is true of political parties. It is true of labor unions. It is true of 
all forms of combinations of men. It is true of nations and it will be true of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations unless each and every one of you 
of its leaders and its members behind them adhere constantly to the thought 
that only by being united can the organization endure. 

There are lots of individuals who cannot stand prosperity and this or- 
ganization is merely an enlargement of the individual effort through mutual 
association and by combination of millions of individuals in order that their 
pooled and aggregate strength may accomplish things which the individual 
lacks the strength to accomplish under our system of modern enterprises. 

So all any of us can do, or each of us can do, is merely to do our part 
to the fullest possible degree. That part may be little or it may be much. 
Many of us are able to do things at times not because we planned it that 
way, but because opportunity in some mysterious manner came to us that 
enabled us to render a distinct service at the right moment. And the safety 
for the future preservation of this union depends upon the degree of con- 
fidence that each of our members and officers have one in the other. 

So, my friends, I shall hope that we can have that confidence and that 
the acts of our leaders, those who accept leadership in our movement, with all 
of its implied and actual obligations, will be measured from the standpoint 
of making a contribution and yielding to all others in our movement the 
right also to make their contributions and voice their own opinions and apply 
their own yardstick of indulgence to the problems of today. 

I have confidence in the future of this organization, because in it is life 
and virility. It has youth and energy. 

One of my happiest reflections as I sat upon this platform during the 
sessions of the past week has been to recognize the contributions the young 
men of industry, of labor, and the young women of industry and labor are 
making in developing leadership to sustain our organization. And one of the 
greatest of the contributions of the Congress of Industrial Organizations is 
the opportunity it has given to the young men and women of this country to 
become a part of this enterprise, taking a constructive place in the internal 
economy of the nation, and to go to the university of experience which our 
movement exemplifies and participate in its free forum and endure the taste 
of leadership placed upon those young men and women by their associates 
in plant, mill and factory. 
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In that respect the Congress of Industrial Organizations differs from 
tne American Federation of Labor because we encourage the participation 
of youth with its energy and with its enthusiasm and with its capacity to con- 
tribute, when the American Federation of Labor, with its controlled policies 
and its concentrated form of internal organization depresses and discourages 
that same participation on the part of the young men and women of 
labor. 

For many years I was a delegate representing a great organization to 
the annual conventions of the American Federation of Labor, and during 
most of those years I was the President of the largest affiliated organization 
in the American Federation of Labor, and yet, during all of those years of 
participation—and I was something of an active, vigorous young man in my 
own way—during all those years I never achieved even the chairmanship of a 
standing committee in the American Federation of Labor. 

Those chairmanships and those secretaryships and the membership of 
those committees were farmed out year after year to the same old crowd 
of sedate, satisfied, overfed executives who compose with throttling grasp the 
policies, acts, the debates and everything that had to do with the operation 
of the great instrumentality called the American Federation of Labor. Rather 
than promote progress they stopped progress. 

And during those years I highly resolved to myself that if opportunity 
ever came to me to do so I would prefer to encourage the free expression of 
the men and women of labor, a greater participation by the younger men in 
the organizations who inevitably must assume the mantle of leadership and 
direction of the labor movement if a form of organization endures. 

The CIO is training these young men and women by the thousands and 
thousands in the duties and the repsonsibilities of leadership. And as the 
years go by they will be trained and qualified to assume greater and greater 
responsibilities and there will be room constantly at the bottom for the 
younger element to begin their task of apprenticeship in leadership. 

In these free forums that the Congress of Industrial Organizations has 
established in every community in America, in countless industries, they are 
forums where any member of our organization can go and voice his opinion 
and express an idea, whether that idea runs to the affairs of the organization 
cr whether it runs to the affairs of the community, the state or the nation. 

This nation in the future must look more and more to the ranks of labor 
to produce its public men. 

I believe the common people of this country are going to constantly 
insist on having a larger voice, a greater degree of participation in the 
councils of government, whether that be in the community where they live, 
in their homes or whether it will be in the legislative halls of the common- 
wealth, or in the Federal Congress of the United States. 

I stand for a greater and greater degree of participation and I urge 
the men and women of labor in this country to constantly aspire for that 
degree of recognition to which they are entitled as the accredited representa- 
tives of their fellows. And I ask them not to be daunted by the obstacles 
placed in their way by those who make politics a profession or by those who 
enjoy special privileges in America and do not want to yield the rightful 
Gegree of participation to you or those whom you represent. 

But today you have an organization and maintain an instrumentality that 
will protect you while you are achieving that desirable end. And that instru- 
mentality will be the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
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My friends, I promised not to keep you long for after all the day is gone, 
this convention is nearly ended, we have expressed our views, we have 
enunciated our policies, we have elected our officers and there is work at 
home for each of us. 

I thank you all, you representatives of this organization, for the honors 
you have conferred on me and the confidence you have had in me in the past. 
lf that confidence has been shaken to any degree in the recent past in the 
hearts or minds of some of you I can only hope that someday you may come 
to the conclusion that whether he was right or wrong—meaning myself, at 
least his heart was right (prolonged applause) and he intended to make a con- 
tribution by saying what he believed and still believes to be the truth. 

Thank you, my friends, and goodbye. 

DELEGATE PRESSMAN, Secretary of the Resolutions Committee: 
Mr. Chairman, I now move that the report of the Committee as a whole be 
approved. 

The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote and the report 
of the Committee is signed: 

THOMAS KENNEDY, Chairman 
LEE PRESSMAN, Secretary 
GEORGE ADDES 

HARRY BRIDGES 
EDWARD CHEYFITZ 
PHILIP CONNELLY 
SHERMAN DALRYMPLE 
IRWIN DeSHETLER 
JULIUS EMSPAK 

ABRAM FLAXER 
KATHRYN LEWIS 
WILLIAM MITCH 
MORRIS MUSTER 
ELEANOR NELSON 
JACOB POTOFSKY 
MICHAEL QUILL 


DELEGATE PRESSMAN: Mr. Chairman, the Resolutions Committee 
moves that a vote of thanks be extended to the convention’s committees, em- 
ployes, convention officers, reporters and all others who in any way contributed 
to the success of the convention and to the comfort of the delegates and their 


friends. 
The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


Delegate T. J. Smith, United Mine Workers, moved that the Committee be 
discharged with the thanks of the convention. 

The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 

Delegate Allan Haywood announced that he had received a message from 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, stating that the election in the Mack Truck resulted 
in a vote of 1688 for CIO against 855. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLICITY AND PRESS 


Delegate Len DeCaux, Chairman of the Committee, submitted the fol- 
lowing report: 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PRESS AND PUBLICITY TO THE 
THIRD CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION, CIO 


The problem of reaching the general public, always a major one, becomes 
increasingly important as the current war economy is used by the opponents 
of union organization to attempt to break down the civil rights of labor. 

We know from experience that any militant labor movement has not 
been able to expect an even break from a press which is in its own economic 
structure big business. President Lewis has noted the attacks upon the CIO 
in the papers. This attack has been intensified recently, and centers to a large 
degree in the writings of certain columnists who claim to voice their own 
opinions, but actually are mouthpieces for the publishers who pay their 


salaries. 

The expected bias of the owners of our daily press is obvious, of course, 
in the editorial columns of their organs, and we see no point in challenging 
their expression of a one-sided viewpoint, that of corporate interests who 
usually oppose all trade union organization. This same bias, however, is 
reflected too often by newspaper management in the news columns of these 
papers. This is the point with which we are principally concerned. Where ¢ 
newspaper, in its news stories, or even in its editorials or special columns, 
claims to present facts, we have the right and duty to demand that facts 
relating to organized labor be reported intelligently and above all, truthfully. 

It is good to note that newspapers have increasingly come to recognize 
that labor reporting is a field in itself. The activity of the CIO has made 
labor major news of the nation, and labor reporting has become a specialty 
just as politics, sports or the theater. This has brought about a coverage of 
labor events in a more intelligent fashion. The objective and honesty of such 
coverage continues, however, to vary with human and economic factors. The 
great majority of working newspaper men report the facts of labor as they do 
other news, to the best of their ability and of the latitude given them by their 
publishers. 

Two principal factors account for the frequent unfairness of newspaper 
stories on labor. The lesser factor is labor’s own weakness in the past, in its 
failure to offer to the press its own version of the facts in any case, its lack 
of appreciation of the importance and possibilities of press relations. 

The larger factor is the usual anti-labor bias of the daily press, to which 
we have referred before. Controlled directly by interests opposed to unionism 
in their own enterprises, and influenced by similar anti-labor advertisers, most 
publishers drift naturally toward distortion of news against labor, unless 
checked by constant reader pressure. 

The CIO nationally and many of its affiliated bodies have done a big job 
in the direction of counter-acting both of these factors. CIO unions have 
used the modern methods of publicity and have followed a policy of coopera- 
tion with the working press in search of the facts of any labor dispute. Many 
CIO bodies have made effective use of the organized circulation and public 
opinion they represent to persuade editors that the labor side of a dispute 
should receive something like an even break in the news columns. 

We believe that one of the regular functions of all state and city indus- 
trial union councils should be to assist their member unions in the matter of 
publicity. In each council a committee of members qualified in the field of 
public relations should be prepared to handle the public relations of the mem- 
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ber unions. Such committees would supply releases to newspapers and radio 
stations on important union events. They would also be prepared to challenge 
untruths about labor or labor disputes in the news or other columns of the 
local papers. They would be prepared to present the true facts to these 
papers and to demand their publication. They would work with the officers 
of their councils in bringing the mass pressure of the labor movement and 
the local public to bear upon the local papers in the interest of honest and 
objective news. 

Use of radio by various CIO affiliates throughout the country demon- 
strates beyond question that this medium of public communication is one of 
labor’s most important means of reaching the workers and the public gen- 
erally. It has become especially important as a corrective to the distortions 
about the CIO which are common in many newspapers in the country. 

Under these circumstances, it is gravely important that the radio chan- 
nels be kept free to labor. However, under the extra-legal code promulgated 
by the National Association of Broadcasters, labor has been denied the right 
to buy time by many stations, on the ground that its point of view is contro- 
versial. The most recent and most flagrant example of this suppression of 
freedom of thought and expression, was Station KYA in San Francisco, which 
has arbitrarily barred the CIO in that city from continuing its successful 
radio program. Other stations, while allotting time, have unfairly censored 
labor speeches. 

It is the opinion of this committee that to turn the radio channels of this 
country over to private interests, without adequate public safeguard for free- 
dom of the air, is a serious danger to labor’s freedom to speak and present its 
point of view. It is only a step from suppressing labor on the air, to sup- 
pressing it in other ways. Protection of the constitutional right of freedom 
of speech requires that the federal government take prompt and effective 
action to preserve and protect that right against the arbitrary suppression of 
labor by private and privileged interests. 

Unfortunately, the Federal Communications Commission, up to this date 
has declined to take affirmative action to protect freedom of speech on the 
air. Protests to the commission from various CIO bodies have met with re- 
fusals to act. It is the opinion of this committee that the commission has 
full power under existing law to take action to protect freedom of speech on 
the air, and we urge that the CIO national office continue its commendable 
efforts to obtain such action. 

The committee wishes to commend those stations which have been with 
labor in presenting its programs, and to assure them of the cooperation of 
the CIO and its affiliates. 

We believe that since the subject matter on many of the programs is 
uneven, and since there are many technical questions involved in the business 
and technical aspects of radio, that the CIO publicity department, during the 
coming year, should consider the publication of a leaflet covering these aspects 
to serve as a guide to local and international organizations, many of which 
are unfamiliar with all the questions involved. 

The committee wishes to remind the delegates that an increasing number 
of their members will be called into military service and that it would be highly 
desirable to maintain the fullest possible degree of contact with them. As one 
and perhaps the only effective method of keeping union members in camp, who 
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are necessarily prevented from the normal participation in the affairs of their 
unions, aware of the problems and progress of their unions, the committee 
proposes that each affiliate give serious consideration to sending the official 
organs to each member conscripted. 

The committee considered the subject of leaflets and organizational 
material prepared by the CIO and its affiliates, and while it is agreed that 
there has been a general improvement in the preparation and layout of such 
material in recent years, there is still much room for improvement, particu- 
larly in leaflets issued in the field. 

To the end that this situation be improved, the committee recommends: 

1. That the CIO publicity office make the necessary arrangements to 
serve as an exchange center for organizational literature between the various 
CIO affiliates. 

2. That the publicity offices of the various international unions consult 
more closely with the field representatives of the union to provide for assis- 
tance and cooperation in the preparation of effective organizational material. 

Union members will always look to their own publications as the most 
authoritative source of information about their organization. With the 
growth of the labor movement since establishment of the CIO there has cor- 
respondingly been a development of the importance of the labor press. The 
committee suggests more earnestly that unions and councils extend to the 
labor press in their community the type of cooperation that will work toward 
making labor papers more effective not only as sources of news, but also as 
organizing instruments. 

LEN DE CAUX, Chairman. 
CECIL OWEN, Secretary. 
ELLIS SEARLES 
DONAL M. SULLIVAN 
VIN SWEENEY 
ROBERT L. CRUDEN 
MILTON KAUFMAN 
CHARLES W. ERVIN 
TOM WRIGHT 

GEORGE KLEINMAN 
EDWARD LEVINSON 
DeWITT GILPIN 

J. B. S. HARDMAN 
RAY TORR 

VICTOR PASCHE 
GEORGE WILSON 

P. J. VIDMAR 

M. H. FORGE 

BEN RISKIN 

A. J. DELMAN 


Delegate DeCaux moved adoption of the Committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 

On motion, the Committee was discharged with the thanks of the con- 
vention. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON APPEALS AND GRIEVANCES 


Delegate James J. Matles, Chairman of the Committee, submitted the 
following report: 

Your Committee on Appeals herewith submits its report. 

One communication and five resolutions were submitted to your Com- 
mittee. The communication from the Marine Cooks’ & Stewards’ Association 
of the Pacific, which was referred to your Committee, requested that the 
Executive Board of the CIO reverse a ruling involving a technical parliamen- 
tary point made by the President of the Oregon State Industrial Union 
Council. Inasmuch as the Convention of that Council will take place in 
January, the Committee recommends that the proper procedure would be for 
the Marine Cooks’ & Stewards’ Association to appeal the matter to that Con- 
vention rather than to ask the Executive Board of the CIO to intervene in 
the controversy at this time. 

Resolution No. 9, submitted by the delegates representing the Farm Equip- 
ment Workers’ Organizing Committee, requested that all affiliates having 
local unions consisting of employees of companies in the farm equipment 
industry be transferred to their organization. Since the Farm Equipment 
Workers’ Organizing Committee had failed to make use of the machinery of 
the Standing Committee on Appeals, and since the Resolution failed to be 
sufficiently specific to enable the Committee to take any concrete action, the 
Committee calls the attention of the FEWOC to the procedure established by 
the Standing Committee on Appeals for the adjustment of any complaints 
concerning the proper realignment of the local unions. 

On Resolution No. 22, submitted by the delegates representing United 
Retail & Wholesale Employees’ local unions No. 273, No. 274, and No. 188 
of South Bend, Indiana, your Committee was advised by the officers of the 
United Retail & Wholesale Employees that the questions raised by the Resolu- 
tion had been properly adjusted and disposed of through conferences with 
Director of Organization Allan S. Haywood, and that a satisfactory procedure 
for handling these and similar other questions had been worked out. 

Resolution No. 99, submitted by Local No. 144 of the United Automobile 
Workers, by action of the Committee, was referred to the International. 
Officers of the United Automobile Workers of America and the United Con- 
struction Workers’ Organizing Committee for final disposition on a mutually 
satisfactory basis. 

Resolutions No. 7 and No. 48, dealing with the organizational boundaries 
of the Industrial Union of Marine & Shipbuilding Workers of America and 
the United Federal Workers, respectively, were given consideration by your 
Committee. After the status of this case had been explained to the Conven- 
tion Committee on Appeals by the members of the Standing Committee on 
Appeals, pointing out that the matter had previously been brought to the at- 
tention of the Executive Board of the CIO which at its June, 1940, meeting, 
had ruled that the present temporary arrangement worked out between the 
two organizations and Director of Organization Allan S. Haywood, on organ- 
ization of the Navy Yards be continued, your Committee, unanimously decided 
that the situation called for no action by it at this time. 

A communication from the National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Asso- 
ciation, requesting the Standing Committee on Appeals to rule on a matter 
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between the NMEBA and the Inland Boatmen’s Union of the Pacific, was 
disposed of by the Convention Committee requesting the Chairman and the 
Secretary, who also serve as members of the Standing Committee on Appeals, 
to renew their efforts to reach a settlement of this matter through agreement, 
if at all possible, by the organizations directly involved. 

Your Committee believes that the very few controversies arising between 
unions in the year which has elapsed since our last Convention and brought to 
the attention of the Committee by communications and resolutions again 
reflects the remarkable spirit of cooperation and unity existing between the 
various CIO affiliates. It seems to further indicate that in the initial period 
of the development of the CIO, all of its affiliates have assumed a flexible 
rather than a rigid attitude on matters relating to the determination of ap- 
propriate organizational boundaries. The Committee feels that this flexible 
attitude and cooperative spirit so generally manifested will make possible 
the continued growth of our organizations and the achievement of our original 
objective of bringing the unorganized workers of this country into the ranks 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

November 22, 1940. 
JAMES J. MATLES, Chairman. 
CLINTON S. GOLDEN, Secretary. 
JACOB BAKER 
LEONARD LAGEMAN 
JOSEPH MAYO 
HENRY SCHMIDT 
VAN A. BITTNER 
LEO LAMOTTE 
GEORGE PEACOCK 
WILLIAM SMITH 
JOHN V. COONEY 
A. D. LEWIS 
MAX PERLOW 
FRANK ROSENBLUM 


DELEGATE MATLES: I move adoption of the Committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 

This completed the report of the Committee and the Committee was dis- 
charged with the thanks of the convention. 

SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman, the two organizations who were 
absent at the nomination of members for the Executive Board are present to 
designate their nominees. Therefore, I move that Milton K. Kauffman, of 
the American Newspaper Guild, and Joseph Selly, of the American Communi- 
cations Commission, be made members of the CIO Executive Committee by the 
unanimous consent of this convention. 

The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 

Secretary Carey announced that the Executive Board elected for the 
ensuing year would meet with the Executive Officers at 10 o’clock A.M. in 
Room C on Saturday, November 23rd. 

SECRETARY CAREY: I have been asked to thank the International and 
National unions for their splendid cooperation which made possible the excel- 
lent dinner and entertainment last evening. I believe I represent the sense 
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of this convention in thanking Tom Kennedy, Dave McDonald and Alexander 
Ravitch for making that dinner the success that it was. 

Announcement was also made that an opportunity would be given to those 
delegates who had not yet signed the scroll presented to President Lewis at 
the adjournment of the session. 


FINAL REMARKS OF PRESIDENT MURRAY 


My good friends, this convention, the Third Annual Convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, has now completed its business. It 
seems to be fitting that your presiding officer should extend to each and all of 
you his deep appreciation for the splendid cooperation manifested by you 
toward him during the course of this convention. It has indeed been a re- 
markable parliament, a great meeting, and a successful convention. 

You have enunciated during the course of this convention progressive, 
constructive legislation that it shall be the purpose of your officers to promote 
and prosecute in the course of the coming year. 

I don’t think that it is necessary for me to again ask the delegates at- 
tending this convention and our millions of people back home for their co- 
operation in the promotion of this great work. 

President Lewis, in the course of his address, submitted to the conven- 
tion just a short time ago, presented to you those questions much more fit- 
tingly than I can. 

Our nation at the moment is undergoing the rigors of trials and perhaps 
maybe harassed by some tribulations. It seems to me that in the presence 
of this kind of an emergency that the forces of CIO should be united as 
they have never been united before toward the attainment of that common 
goal, the aspiration, the ambitions and the ideals of millions of Americans 
that you and I are honored and privileged to represent in the conduct of this 
great work. 

So leave here with your heads erect, facing what storms may be in the 
offing, challenge your enemies, prosecute your policies, these policies enacted 
by you in the course of this great convention. 

Join with your field representatives, wherever they may be located, re- 
gional officers, national officers, in the promotion of the greatest organiza- 
tional campaign ever undertaken in the history of America. Make it an 
effective campaign, instill in your followers a desire to do this job. The 
responsibility rests squarely upon your shoulders. Insofar as your:elected 
officers are concerned, I can again but pledge to you their co-operation with 
you in the performance of this great work. And before actually closing 
the convention might I make passing reference to a little tribute of affection 
bestowed upon me by my distinguished predecessor during our exercises this 
forenoon? It was in the nature of a gavel. It symbolized something, be- 
cause, as he said to you today, he presented the gavel to me some twenty- 
five years ago. That little wooden gavel is in my hands encased in a mental 
ribbon symbolizing the occasion and the sentiment which prompted the of- 
fering of the gavel at that time. 

Today President Lewis presented to me another gavel symbolizing in 
a bigger way perhaps the things that he and I thought about some twenty- 
five years ago. It shall be my purpose today, as it was my purpose twenty- 
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five years ago, to administer the affairs of this organization as I administered 
the affairs of District No. 5 twenty-five years ago, in the spirit of fairness, 
in the spirit of honesty and the desire at all times to weld and bring together 
the thinking processes of a great movement and that through the develop- 
ment of these united thinking processes we would go down the road that 
lies before us toward the attainment of this common goal to which we all 
aspire. 

I thank you, my friends, for the tribute that you have paid me and for 
your manifestations of co-operation throughout all of the sessions of this 
convention, and I ask each of you, when you return home, to join with all 
of us in promoting this great enterprise, this great human understanding. 
Thank you. I hope to see you often, many of you at least, and we will now 
prepare for the closing of this convention by having Dick Frankensteen, of 
the United Automobile Workers, lead the convention in the singing of 
“America.” The delegates will please rise. 

The convention, led by Delegate Richard Frankensteen, then arose and 
sang, “America.” 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I now declare the Third Consecutive Conven- 
tion of the Congress of Industrial Organizations adjourned without date. 

At 5.45 P.M., November 22, 1940, the Third Constitutional Convention 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations adjourned sine die. 
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